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TliMi Three to four days. 

Rationales How does any outsider view a society? How can we» 
as Westerners* atteflipt to understand and interpret 
life in ccMiteaporary China? How does today's China 
carry on its traditions and» at the saifte tifne» 
exhibit signs of change? In any analysis of another 
society* how are we able to use that society as a 
mirror for us to analyze our own culture? Uhat coctnon 
threads support our two societies and» conversely, how 
are we different? 

Narratives In the nine years since the end of the Cultural 
Revolution and the of Four* China has 
struggled through yet another transition* trying 
to define itself wid its future. Five years agov 
China embarked upon the Four Hodernizations in 
an effort to iinprove the quality of Chinese life» 
ccmpete in the internatimai economy and determine 
the role it would play in world politics. 

We were very fortunate to visit China during 
the exciting summer of 1969 - a summer Qiina 
burst with economic activity, tourism* a Cadillac 
showroom and still suffered from a vast foreign 
debtr change and experimentation in the cowitryside 
and indecision in education. We were searching for an 
appropriate vehicle which could be ea^loyed in the 
American classrocmi so that we.c<Mild convey some of 
this excitement to our ^m»rican students. We decided 
to study Beijing and ^anghai ~ urban China- as a 
microcosm of changing Diina. Although both of us came 
to China with strcmg historical backgr^mds and a 
heady interest in the current scene* we too had many 
preconceptions of what we would find and how the 
Chinese people would respcmd to us. Ckir curriculum 
unit is designed to challenge generalized assui^tions 
and cultural stereotypes abcnit China tcxiay - a China 
we found was "changing* but also a Oiina of 
continuity. 

Methodol ogys We have selected "Living* as the major theme for 

our analysis of urban China - "living" on the streets* 
"sh<^ping* an the streets* "eating" on the streets* 
"relaxing" on the streets* "transporting" on the 
streets. In each of these catagories* through the use 
of aaiitimodal strategies* students will be stiimilated 
to "see" Diina* to examine what they see and to 
discuss and analyze k4iat they have examined. Beginning 
with a traditicNial exercise in stereotypes* we hc^e to 

direct students through the "process" of cultural 
awakening and* ultimately* the realization that 
China possesses characteristic^ that are distinctive 
and, at the sUme time* universal, ftir l«ig range goal 
is our students realization that only through the 
understanding of a culture can we understand a 
people. 



Day is Objective! 1) Students will investigate and list 

the daily tasks and activities 
of their lives. 

2) Students will investigate» classify, 
and categorize their assumptions 

of the daily tasks and activities of 
Qiinese life. 

3) Students will attempt to predict a "typical" 
day in the life of a Chinese urbanite. 

Motivations Pretend you are an anthropologist and you 

are asked to write a short piece for The South C^ina 
Press ab<H»t your daily tasks and activities. Describe 
your day in detail. <You »ay select either a school 
day or a weekend. > 

Developinents Distribute a diary page to each student. 

Have student fill in each hour (approx.lO ainutes). 
Elicit from students a "typical* day, taking 
into account TlfC SPENT on each activity 
and WHERE Xm ACTIVITY OCCURRED. List results 
on chalkboard. 

In what ways do you think this schedule would 
be the same for a teen-ager in Beijing or Sianghai? 
In what ways do you think it is different? 
(Brainstorming with class - elicit answers and 
place on chalkboard. Attempt to classify and 
catalogue the daily routine of Chinese teen-agers.) 

Homework: Using today's lesson as your framework, write 

a 100 word essay cougar ing ycmr daily life and that 
of a Chinese urbanite. 

fSADINB* Class will be divided into three groups. 
Each group will receive a 
separate reading andquestion attached. 

Group I- A BEIJING iCEKEND- Interview an adult and classify and 

catalogue that adult's weekend's activities. Write a short 

paragraph these activities to a Chinese of the same age. 

Sroup ll-m ThE STf^ETS OF KUINS--On the basis of work in class 

and this reading, list ten activities found on -the streets of 

Beijing.- Select three of these activities and compare them to 

the stereotypes we have devel t^ed in class. 

Group ni-PE£M>LE'S REPUBLIC-DAILY LIFE - (A) Based on the 

reading, cite fivf problems in contemporary China. <B) Formulate 

two hypotheses on the "quality of life" in modern China. 
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A Beijing Weekend 



NINE O'CLOCK. A wnny Sunday 
morning in September 1984. 
China worlu a fix-day week, thus 
23^ng XiMjun. a 27-yeaiHrfd transla* 
lor for Che China Incamaikmal Trade 
Pnmotkm Society, can Unger in bed. 
It's hi* ••weekend.'* Momlay through 
Saturday gets up at 6:00 and 
bicycles about 40 minutes to his job. 

He ten^bers that he has a date 
to go swimming with his fimtciSe. 
Zhang Huimin* at ten o'clock. He 
Jumps up. washes and slips into his 
clothes. A simple breakfast and he 
is off to the po^- A smiling Zhang 
is waiting for him. Classmates at 
university. iheyVe been engaged for 
a year. 

Lovers don't like ctowds, so they 
swim in the deep end of the pool 
whete there arcn*t many people and 
fie together in the sun. Such couples 
also forget time, a^o they nearly miss 
lunch. 

BACK honnr they h<:Ip Zheng's 
mother* a doctor, finish getting 
lunch, then join the family around 
tte table. Everyone takes a nap, ihen 
the two bicycle to the girl's home in 
a fiew Noising sectic^ of northwest 
Beijing. Here they spend the 
afternoon around a piano they've 
bought tof^ther with their savings. 
Zheng playing while she sings- •*Her 
sweet voice always intoxicates n«/' 
the young man says. 

Music holds them until evening. 
After a good dinner with Zhang 
Huimin's motter. sister and ncptew. 
Zheng says goodbye to her and 
bicycles back home, where he reads 
for the rest of she evening and writi;^ 
in his diary. 

••An ordinary day off for us/' said 
Zheng Xiaojun. "Like most young 
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people after a tnisy work-week, wc 
like tHir Sundays to be easy and care* 
free, SOTietimes we go to a movie, 
piay, ccmcert, museum, exhibitkm or 
a i^sirk. Ami tl^re is always %hofh 
ping, an outing or vbiiing friends. 
Ofu:n enMgh we simply stay hon^ 
reiKling, uiiking or doing hiMiii«N9id 
chores.** 

Zlvng atKl Zhang abo have their 
w<Mties and frustrations, like 
everyoi^ else. Zheng, for instaiKe, 
wmild like a nunc iniere^ing job. 
Both arc ccHurerwd about getting an 
apartment wten tl^ gei married. 
But ti^y are optimistic about their 
future. 

THE one-day weekend for Shi Lei 
is quite different. He is a staff 
memt^r at the Seismology Research 
institute and a 52-year^ld father. On 
his Sundays he gets up at 6:00 a.m. 
to get milk at the neighborlKxid milk 
station for his eighseenHnonlhH)ld 
daughter, Congcong. Then he starts 
breakfau while hii wife. Wang 



Xiuling* a librarian, gets their chiU 
up and dressed. 

Congcong has brought them a lot 
of happiness, but also a life btisier 
than ever. Both of them work, so 
they leave tt^ child in the care of an 
older woman during (he day. There 
la ru> i^ghborfuxKl cteche and sl^ is 
loo young for the n^gular nursery. 
Under the ^one family* one child" 
policy she h the cmly child they will 
have. This makes her a {k» around 
the house* and especially wi^ her 
grandparents. Tf^ family lives with 
the fatl^r's grandparents, so Cong* 
cong is regulariy taken to see h^ 
maternal grandparents — retired 
cadres living in the western part of 
the city* 

Sunday again, and they go to visit 
tf^ old couple* They dress Congcong 
in neat, new clothes and set out by 
bus at 8:30. An hour later the smil- 
ing grandparents greet them with' 
candies* fruit, cakes ami tea. Cong- 
Cong's actions and expressions are a 
juy to the old people and cause 
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freqiHmi laughicf. To let ftwm <nioy 
their granddaughter. Shi Lei and 
Wang Xiuling cook lunch white tte 
gramlparcnts take the girl CHit to 
watch the cars on the street. 

Tim cttsiomary nap conies next. 
Then everybody goes to a nearby 
jnHu Taking pteta is part of the 
Ivm. Congcong likes the children's 
slides, merry-gOHtmnd and airplane 
rides so much ihat she exhausts her 
eldera. 

It is 6:30 when they Finish supper 
md say goodbye. As soon as they 
get back lK>me, Congcong fails into 
the arms of her paternal i^ndparents 
and settles down tti waich TV %^th 
them. This gives Shi Let and Wang 
Xiuling a chance to (to the iMndry. 
At ten o'clock they have batted tte 
ehiki and put her to bed. Instead of 
going to bed ttemselves, they read 
until 11:30 because they're ix)ih 
spare-time university studenn* Kids 
are wonderful, they say, but some- 
times it's hard being a ^od parent. 



WANG Hanyrng, 46. a veteran 
woman welder in the Beijing 
Heavy Machinery Plant, gets her 
•^weekend" on Friday. (In order to 
case traffic and balance the supply 
of e!a;tricicy, the workers' days off 
are staggered with each district taking 
different days.) 

Most of the housework is done by 
Wang's husband, who's on the staff 
of a coal-briquet factory, and her 25* 
year^^ld daughter, a saleswoman in a 
hat shop, because they work closer 




to home. Even hi, her day off 
Wang wants to be a ctmpetent 
housewife, **As a wMian, I should 
have dom more hou$ework for my 
family/' she said. 

She gets up at 6:30 to straighten 
up their two*room apartment in Bei- 
jing's old city. Then she fiws break- 
fast before her husbatid and daughter 
go to %rark. Af^r they leave she does 
the family laundry in the washing 
machsm. Then ^ shops in the 
neighborhood grocery stores. She 
brings home a bottle of soy sauce. 
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one yuan worti of pork and sonic 
vegetabies^be^i peppers* potatoi.>, 
^lt<Mis and cucumbers. She doesn't 
want to buy frore expensive vege* 
tables sitch as lotus roots w out^« 
season ones because she is saving 
money for a refriycrator. The family 
already has a TV, a stereo recorder, 
a camera and a fan. 

After a noon nap, tfw cod autimm 
bwmc reminds Wang ^>.at she has 
planmd to buy a pair of heavier 
trousers for f^r son. a student at 
Beijing's Se<^nd Medkal College. 
Only a primary school graduate 
fmself, she is protni <tf him amf wants 
to do whatever she can to save him 
time and give htm a good environ* 
ment for study. She spends the 
afternoon touring the department 
stores trying to decide what color 
and style would like best. Finally 
^ picks a gnty double^nti pair. 

For supper %tm makes steamed rice 
and three i^tablc dixies cooked 
wiUv shielded pork* ami is hi^py to 
see Imr husband ami tSaughto^ mfoy 
timn. The three finish up the dishes* 
tlwm sit tk)wn to chat wfriie watching 
TV. 

Nothing dramatb has happened 
during her oneway weekend. But 
then* nfe itself b lUM always drama* 
tic, Wang feels satbfied as the goes 
to bed at 10:00. Q 
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ON the Streets of Beijing 
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FOOD fuppltcs in Beijing seon to 
be pkntifuL Bod in eoeh t^tiF 
borhood people know whmt time 
deitv«;ries will be made. At 
WudiK)fcoit I pass a big open shed 
vihcrc people are liiKd up« Minutes 
later a farm cart drawn by two fK>rses 
con^ along aiul pulls into the shed. 
This scene is repeated many times in 
different parts of town, and it always 
takes me ^ack to see the market 
workers jump up on the wagons ami 
tois oibbages and other groens helter* 
sldtjkf on the ground ^ve^tabies 
vmlh the farm workers had stacked 
neafly fn even rows and layers. At 
ifjido^TYmaricets. though* fruits and 
vegetati|es arc often attractively- 
display^ with an eye to color and 
pattern. 

Fish and other seafood, meats and 
pcHJhry — and a lot of scuff I can't 
identify and would rather not try to. 
h'ke fungi and squid *^ are also 
available in every neighborhood/ Ortf 
diiy I s^ huge slabs of meat being 
carried into a store from a truck* 
Another time it's huge blocks of 
scuck^together frozen chickens pit^ 
floor to ceiling in a storefront storage 
area ~ I can only hope they'll make 
it to a freezer fairly soon* In a 
market, 1 come upon a queue of men 
and women huying fish frtym a ship- 
ment that has just been delivered and 
dumped onto the counter. 

Cookies and other baked goods 
abound in special shops, markets* 
and department stores, as do hard 
candies^ nuts, and chocolates* On 
many streetcomers are vendors sell- 
ing popsicles on a stick, very refresh* 
igjitoi a hot day* Plenty of stores 
sMH>ft drinks. Prepared dishes can 
gotten at a multitude of little 



ealeries and Urgor local restmmmto 
in every area. At such i^aces^ peofrie 
make their scto^km frrai pc^tkms of 
the a^uid dishes disf^yed In a ^ms 
case^ rather than (torn a mttiu 

What ! don't see in Beijing is the 
kind ctf food offerings Vm to nm into 
later in southern cities like Wuhm 
axKi GuiUn — arcuJo aiMl al^ 
wf^re grcHips of men and womm u 
long tables prepare imxUes and 
dumplings from scratch, ami store- 
fronts with big tubs <^ Ikh oil in 
which various delectables are deep- 
fried for takeout <m* eating on the 
spot* 

fTHE BEIflNC bus system is basi- 
X catiy excellent. Ttwre are both 
motor-driven and trolley vehigtai- but 
they lu>k pretty much the same — 
two long segments with a turntable 
between for mafmiverability. Each 
section has two doors, ami tlwre's a 
conductor for each section wIk> sits 
on a raised platform behind a metal 
counter and keeps calling out, **Who 
hasn't bought a ticket?** U seems to 
me virtually impossible to collect 
from ewrybaly when the bus is 
crowded, although I do sec money 
and tickets passed from hand to 
hand. (Note: A majority of jwjple 
actually have nK)nthly bus passes* 
— Ed.) 

Buses arc plentiful — you hardly 
ever have to wait more than three 
minutes for oiw — and with 32 rtniies 
you can alwsys get from here to 
there, even if It means making one or 
more changes. That's the good news. 
Now for the bad news. It's a hell 
of a long way between stops on any 
given line. Also, at transfer points 
the stops of different lines often don't 



o^hicide with each oihet and you 
have to w^ sevmrat Mocks belweem 
than, 

Cettini OQ a bus whoi it's crowded 
is si^ an tmleal that it aknnt puis 
me off gqiOig ttowntown at all. Ttere 
a{^pear to be queues oo tim sklewaUu 
In fact, at the nMPa f tequemlyHiscd 
uojpB there we raiUiigs so p»i^ haw 
to line up f» eeeh door. But the 
minofe the biai pulls up die people^ 
the ytmi^ tmes especiaUy, junqi thtt 
Ums ami {wsh way ahnd of 
otiMm with au^ lorn tM I've been 
almmt knodced do%m a couple of 
tiiwa. Ehierly people ami women 
canryii^ chikbra really have a hard 
time of iL Evetmially I learn that 
tlM mly way 1 can hope to get on in 
such a rituMkm is to i»e my elbows. 

Standing m the buses ia strenuous 
— wh^ber you can reach anydiing to 
hold on to or are being held up by 
the press of the crowd around you — 
it's no wmder people are exhausted, 
aiKl Uiis on top of a day of working 
or shc^ptng* In spite ol this I get a 
feeling ran^ng from resignation to 
camar^lerie amcmg strangers umler 
t]7ing circumstances* 

The question is: Why tte I enjoy 
all this so nmch? I wouldn't be 
caught de^ on a crowd<^ bus like 
that in New York, and I haven't been 
on the subway for longer than I can 
remember. But here, tiring as it is, 
it's a chance to get a feel for ti^ pace 
and quality ot the daily life of 
the people ~ and that's a chan« not 
many Americans get- I feel very 
superior to foreigm^rs who are trans- 
port^ in limos, taxis, and tour buses 
(except when I'm one of them, of 
course). 

I have to say a word about the 
dri^^rs, many of whom, by the way, 
are ^ramen. On the broad avenues 
there are sqmrate lanes for buses and 
bik^. On furrower streets the bike 
riders tend to encroach on tte buses' 
territory, especially where tl^ btis has 
to pull over to t!^ sidewalk at a stop. 
Maneuvering those behetmths, often 
passing bike riders with only ir^^hes 
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to ffmps (in $pti« of cmutant honking 
behind ihem, bkycHsls often dkint 
like ft) give way) must take nerves cd 
s^el and the patience of a saint. 

Crossing a sireei ain't easy* Be* 
cause of my early New YiMt jaywalk- 
ing expedence. I can judge hsw to 
dodge ttu» cars, trucks^ and Intses 
preuy welt. It's the bikes I'm not 
tiaed co« Coming aromul corners, 
bicyclisu are like unearned New York 
taai drivers, and I learn to be especial- 
ly can:fu{ there, 

THE BICYCLISTS thowelves ate 
evidently in the greatesi dai^er 
from trwks. Several turns i pass 
sttect displays demotMratii^ safety 
precauikms, iUuwuted with |^ 
photographs of accident vktims lying 
dead on the strc«c« sprawled ne^ to 
tlMdr shattered btcycles. There are 
alwaj^ a tot of people lookit^ at 
these ochtbits* I hope the scare 
technique is effectii^. 

T^ only cKher street bultettn 
boards 1 see, aside frtMn tlu; news* 
papers that are posted, deal with the 
puniduncnt of criminals. The 
government has recently institute a 
severe crackdown on criminal 
etements, and I know from the 
papers that there has been a scries of 
executions. These displaj^ show not 
only mug shots but scenes of con- 
victed men being led through the 
streets fir»t as an example for the 
public* 



I've heard so much about the 
tmietty of the Chineae^ Vm scmy to 
find that robbery hn become pnva* 
knt enoui^ that bikes mid doocs are 
nxititttly padU)dced, StiU» as fw as 
personal safely is concerned^ I feci 
nwt? secure on the streets and in the 
subway of Beijing than I do in New 
York. 

THERE^ at tettC one !ddll that 
every Chinese boy must Imm at 
his father's knee — how to peri a 
piece of fruit with mm cmtim^ius 
cut. Any time I'm at a (mblk: friwo, 
I sec at leaM ocia man sittii^ m a 
bet^ or a wall pedii^ m ap(^ or a 
pear. Startii^ at die mp with his 
pocket knife, he ^tly atul qt^kly 
snakes ocm kmg sfAid— and drops it 
on the ground. At the Sumsner Palace 
I cvtm see a trashcm marked **ped 
boiu*' but the man across tiie ooiut* 
yard pays it no mii^ Two mmy 
men on the railing ttf a pavilion at 
tl^ mo — same ihii^. I {riK^ofpufrfi 
a beautiful ^HPet^ntni lying in the 
middle of a sitkwalk a btock from tte 
Imperial Palace. The attitude seems to 
be that the sweepm will get it soon 
anyway« why bt^ho' picking it i^i. 

The sweq>ers~*an women, as far 
as I can icll — are everywhere, 
equipped with brooms, trashcans on 
wheels, ai^ fim masks. As a result, 
public spaces are always clean — 
streets, paries, railway lUatitMis^ 
subways, courtyards ~ei^ though 



people do Utter to some ex^m. And 
fif^i^ din in Beijit^ is an ef^lMk 
thankless job. SnmiHi winds 
du^ frcmi the arid areas btgrond the 
city. With ctmsmidion gomg on 
everywhere, there's hardly a stmt 
without mounds of kwse emtfa and 
satKt to blow around. Streets are 
paved, but tnmy *'skiewalka" aimt 
--as often as not they're just hard* 
packed dirt. 

So dirt IS in the air, ali»ig with 
whatever other forma of poltutkm 
woubl exist anyway. Small wonder 
we foie^nets succumb to nsapiraiory 
infections and the Chinese themselMs 
seem piqued with postnasal drip. 

When I come back to campus after 
• day's ottting^ 1 notice that the boi* 
tt»na of mjr pants took dirty. 1 soak 
them in my basin with tietetsent and 
the wa^ nims black* Hard as I 
scrub my feet, I can't get the dht out 
<^ the nHigh parts of my heels~tt 
only disaf^iears ^wltially af^ I re^ 
turn htmie. The campuc clotheslmea 
are always bkx>mtng^ and colorful w> 
rays of garments hang in every street 
and alley. 

THE CLOTHESLINES hnve ^ 
petition in the cokir depara^p. 
There are lo^ of trees and shrubbery 
in the Beijing streets, but pec^ 
brighten their dark, drab living quar- 
ters with a prcrfusk>n <tf flowers, 
whether in pots in the courtyards* 
cans and other containers on window 
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§HU, lictie garcbm on tt^ sireet. 

The bfightesi colon of «U «rc ro- 
«emd for the younger children. 
ThcyVc clothed in layers according 
10 the weather in yellows, blues, 
greens, and reds from top to toe. 
Sweaters and hais are usually hand 
kntt« pants often have appfiqued 
laiimals, ami hats might be crocheted 
or knit. Bunny hats are the rage too 
— fuMy white onc$ with button eyes 
and big« pink-lined eai^ slicking up 
• -~ I bring one home for my Norah. 

While many infanu are In day care, 
s toi are tended by grandparents* It's 
a common sight on a nice day — a 
grarKlfather wheeling a small child in 
a bamboo carriage or a stroller, or a 
grandmother sitting on a stool 
^watching t!^ baby playing on the 
^sictewalk. Tfvse little children seem 
a lot more placid than ours do. in the 
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sense that tl«y stay put rather than 
wander off to explore. They also 
<ton't to cry as much — maybe 
because they get plenty of attention 
%^thout having to donand it. 

Fathers are also omsptcuous as 
caretakers, crften willing small 
children on their bikes, and they 
alwiiys seem to be talking quietly to 
them. Only onec, in Wuhan, do I 
a fatlw scold a little giri atid 
smack her on the back of the head as 
he pulls t^r acms the street* 

Moving annind Beijing, on bu«s or 
downtown, men and women carry 
young children in their arms* It's only 
farther south, in Wuhan and Guilin, 
that 1 see women with children 
on their backs, with bands from the 
carrier coming over the shoulders 
and connecting in front with another 
from around the waist 



rpHE TOILET, a daily necMsiiy 
X that we Amerkans take very 
mtich for ^wited, beccHi^ a pn^rikm 
In a emmtry whai« culture is so dif- 
ferent PuUic fadliti^ are ptentiftU, 
bM we're coofrraied iviih a Uak of 
t}» {mvwy we're to. Couple 
tMa with tho open cwknrity ctf the 
^isKW ym fgsi into the ptt^km- 
ment Lots dki at tte zoo, where tte 
ecmfort station has <mly open stalls. 
As she ptefmtd to reliew herself, ^ 
lotAed up %o disQOVW a oowd erf Chi* 
neM %ramen watching Im every move* 
What to do? Sbe had no choice*-* 
her need was too ur^t. Ixm may 
not rammber the p^sdas, but shell 
mm forgtt diia cxperirace at tte 
Bdjia^ Zoo. 

WiMher in a nd^borhood at a 
taaafde. l*m ahfsyt Itid^y oiou^ to 
find the fadOUtiea unoccupkd, but the 
fhsahiMe pwedUun' floor Hxtuies on 
cunpus over whidi pm squats are 
the height oS luxury compared to the 
qpen trenches of these public places, 
where you can see and smell the pro- 
ducts of aQ who have gone before, 
about three feet below- 

I GET off a bus in order to see a 
bit of anotter unfamiliar area. 
What tnctedible luck that 1 do! As Tm 
walking al(Mtg« I f^nr some s^nge 
screechy music coming from my right. 
1 follow my ears through soim cof^ 
strMtlon mess into a little park. 
Groups of men are playing cards and 
ctess, but tl^ music is coming from 
a small pavilion whose low round 
wall is lined with old men. 

Two of them are playing the enfcu 
— a two^tringed inMrument they saw 
at with a bow. Another is singing ^ 
somtimes from his seat, sometimes 
standing up in tt^ middle. It seems 
to be a sort of tmprovisational chal- 
lenge, because after a while he stops 
and atiotter man starts. The second 
one i^tur^ to the effect that he's 
outdoing the previous one, and there's 
a lot of laughing. 

TI^ singing is indescrilnible — 
high<pitched and completely tuneless 
to Western ears ~ it's evidently based 
mt Peking Opera. The people sur* 
rcHinding the pavilion are very nice 
*-*they make way for me and get a 
kick out of my reactions. But it's 
getting iate, and I have to call an end 
to this really exciting^ serendipitous 
exj^rience. □ 
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VIII. DMLY LIFE 



i« aitroductio o and Suy^afd Iteadt«y fl 

ia prSSuS.'^SSS *^P^/^ "il^' • ^ "^^^ People 

f»Uy to decline. But CSUneaa today atm aa«^ 1^^!^ ^STi-^f^^ 

dt«eiplln«, China' a appr<«ln»t«ly 200 aHHoa fa«Uy unitaT™ . 

caaaa iJ» -^-T^k- - WW* unit or a t««ldaiUaI unit — In many 
aaea tna tws ara tha sane. An individual's work mit — danlLl-. 
defines one'a aocial atatua; aeta tha W of l^riilth^^a^ 

au««ri.aa "-SgSfSSnv^.^SSTto^t^^^ 

chil<tean. cha'a unit oftan alao provSaa a 2iltSite^«S2f^^rJ 

a^ ^^^^^^^ ^^J^ S^y^iSfw^^S^, 
to tha authority of thair o«, famUiea ^SZ^Sl^^^ JSlJ^SJ 
«rriage. ^Wla advanced aga lad to greater aocialat^ 
S^^'o^i.'!? «Ju«itianal opportmitiea «ere aada av^^e^SoSi 
MM«n, particularly in wwlthy or well-educated fanilies, in gSerS? 
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life VBS dell«itwJ by th« traditiomd priority given to 

1^.1 frdedcn Of choic9 tor both wen and M3mn# and oantlni^ng 
ilSirl thTpg^tlon that *««n -hold «p half tht fsf," 

Si?^J^tS^S?^« tff^ial atatwi of and tha opportunitia; 
fiflf^la to «W In China, nuaber of «c»en in fwanwawt 

SL^fii hS il^LS <S»»atically in tha ^.Ss^^'^J^. 
Stol r«»infl maXl (aaa table |»g« 5^^, 

or^anTSSi2S;,*1^Sri-'^rit^tta^^^ ^^l^^SIiilSeS?: 
?Sl««ntatio« Of birth c^rol ^'^^^^-^.^^^'^^ 
Ration, haaded by »ng fSe^, ^^'^IfffffS^:? 
poIiciM which affect woown and repeeaantina 

Sent. Ih recent yara, the ^^^SS ^JTS^^^^ ^ 
wooen'a doaeatic* fWoCaaaional* and oocial rolaa, wit tna w*. 
such studiea on policyaaldng ^ ^ toitilea, 

ftonen worteea predoBinate in c«rtain aectors, such ««^^«^*iJ^ 
llflht induatry, and pi»:iaion aachine toola, and oogclae 

many induatri<» technical and higher level ^^fJ^^^^^J^ 
^ fiUed by lan, ^^ycmn '^^f^^J' ^ 

aaaenbly-line oc aupsx>rt jobs, such as operating ««»^' .^^.^^..^ 

the countryside, under the previous W^f-jVfJ^^f 
4«*«t,4A«i incoae on the basis of work points, in general, a w»an 
indiviouax uKsm» m ^^-"'T^\^. {or a dtev'a labor, as 

total point, nhich BMt >«» ^Si-^ STh^ ct hmMhold 

crofessional — available to women have increased since ^^tl^^^f^L 

^l^^ain: There are indications that ^ 

Sjst«B- reintorces tt» traditional pwfejan^ i^^ 

children, forced carriages are ^l^^^f!' * *^^^JJ^ 

the urban wiempLoved are women, and moat ^"^^^^^^^^ hLe 

clear that ^Snsic attitudes about the social role of wonan have be«i 

"""^Srf 'Sc'SS"S'S;ck dictates «nx:h about tU« individual's daily 

^ th. <»t'^j;'=^^^f^ SS^Lr^ S: ^ out of 
suggests, less than half-a-percent of tna laots: lorce •»» «m* 

*'''^Iii-"^;!L^S^iI?his taken a variety of measles over the years to 
«ini«S^SS%S^i< the Vcial pcobl«« it 
^ir^^ri^ atSct Stroll, on internal migration since the late 
^ ^^M^^^^^y i millions of urban middle achool 
gSS^tes*?S^^ to ^tUe'^on co^e. and state fan»« at varying 
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dJataiK^s from their han« cities for varying langths of tiae. The 
♦:eseta«»nt rata torn in 1968 (to restora order attm; the tumoii of 
the oataral Revolution) md then again in the «id-igf70a (aee tjble 
CVXIZ.33 on SMge 158}. lha post^^Kao laaderahip (lefflijitw wl r<_1 this very 
unpopular ptrograa, but soon faced a riae in larfoan unenpLoygrant — about 
20 million peraona by March 1979 (20% of the ucbm population). Ihe 
govemsrant is ruw penoitting private citiaans to establiitfi individual 
and partnership anterpriaes« eapecially in handicraft and aesvica 
trades/ to rec&ca the n\alb«e of young people o*& of wrk. 

Biate is a <tfvirp contraat betvaen city and oountryside In the 
organization of «ork. Jn the rural araas^ the change have been BO<9t 
draoiatic. Ete exmglB, a peasant in his or her aid-50to todtay has lived 
thrm^h asv«al vary diffierent Jcinds of wark envinxiaents (see 
chronology [VIIX.4] on pages 159-160). fit the imadiate 
p9st-revoluti<mary period, the Ctaaunists carried out a folicy of land 
refooD and the noon vns privately owned family faoas. By the early 
19509/ the cx:? was encouraging cooperation asong fnilies t^iile sUU 
recognizing peasant owiership of land and livestodc. In the 
»id-1950's/ Soviet-style collectivixation was carried out with 
OMMTShip of land and livestock passing to the collective (a village or 
ntnber of villages) / with the peasant being paid fron the proceeds of 
CCTDon labor. In the late 195(b caae the ccnmnas. Ebssants wee 
orqaniaed into imilti- village work units and ware often paid the satne 
wage regaxdleas of uack dona or individual productivity. By ttm early 
196Qi/ the basic wsrk laiit ws the aulti-faaiily taan (20HK> fwiXies). 
Mthot^ sope private family pOota wete allowed/ most Incaae caae frcn 
the fruits of this oolleetiva It^xx, and was distritettad to individuals 
acooEding to work done after pexwisiona had been made for expenses/ 
reservos/ and welfare services. 

In 1979 yet another dramatic change took place; the so-called 
"responsibility system which allows peasant production grDV9»/ 
households/ or individuals to sign contracts for what they will produce 
for the state and retain the surplva for their own use (see chapter VI 
for more detail) . As a result/ the proportion of faaUy income earned 
froB above-oontract production and nwwigricultural activities has 
greatly inctaased in some areas. Tha tola of the tern in managing 
labor in the oountryside has been reduced by the eefota/ and it ranains 
uncertain i^ther teams roceive ^y imxsme from the production 
activities of peasant householda. Chca again/ the foaily has baccrae 
the basic economic and work unit in the Chiiw^ cmntrysiite. Ceapite a 
general rise in Uvxm in rural areas/ the <?*iline in coUective funds 
may have a critical effect on old «: disabled people who previously 
have relied on taaa walfaee for saxppact. 

aacently/ individuals or families have been permitted to establish 
aaall private enterprises. Ibwever/ in urban areas the vast majority 
of ocga«izations — factories/ stores/ schools/ govanwait offices/ 
etc. — are still "owraed by the uhoXa people* and run by the state. 
Ihese tend to be large/ fonoal cxganizationa in which the family as an 
institutiwt plays a much more limited role tiw in the oomtr^ide. 
dhe work week is usually six eight-hour days. Mbnthly wiges are paid 
according to the relevant salary scale. In some cities/ anployees also 
receive suppl^ental payments to compensate for a higher cost of 
living. The wa^ program/ originally set forth in the mid-195to, 
called Cor w^e increases every two to three years for most workers. 
In fact/ no raises based on wark evaluations were given from 1963 to 
1977. Workers did receive b<Hnises/ but they were not titfd to sJciils or 
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achievements Ihe ce^t was a decline in CBal wges and a deadening of 
motivation* Wage adjuatmenta aince 1977 haw inctaaaed tlia inccrora of 
a majority of China* a industrial %or!»ra and efforta are being made to 
link raiaea and bonuaea to perfonuonoe* 

In BMi work creates tvo very different atyl^ of life in Oiina* 
Irt agricultural the hours are l<mg and irregular # and hard physical 
labor is the norm. In ttwi urban areas/ one*s j<* is still quite 
tiine-^xxisiming/ but the hours are mx9 regular and thxB are many 
excef^ioas to physical labor* Ih the comtxysidBi procbiction is nov 
based on the household miit* Zh urbm ac^eas/ most vorkers renain 
employees of collective or state-run enterprises # thoigh an increai^ing 
nunber of individuals (particularly the y^ung unemployed) are starting 
very ssiall busitMSses of their okn# Vtiile rural inhabitants still 
envy the wide variety of cmaxMom: goods availahle in the citi^r urt>an 
residents may berome increasingly jealous of the hi^h it^3^» earned by 
many peasants participating in the ""rMpmsibility^ system. 

Reside K^ City and countryside also differ consid^ably in ttm 
housing available to families/ and in the degree of neighborhood 
oiganiz2itj.an« RureLl duellers usually cm their om homes (but not the 
land on '4iic^ they sit) / may build new onos/ and may transfer owi^ship 
to their children when they die. Depending on the family's wealth/ 
houses range fran mud huts to spacious two-story tarick hems* 

Urban residents must put up with more crowded conditions* They 
either live in traditional one-story houses or in multi-at^ry apartment 
buildings* Ihere are some enterprises that provide quarters for their 
employaes/ but numy urban residmits rent housing fron the municipal 
goverraient« The su(^ly of urban housing has not kept pace with 
populati<xi growth/ and famili^ must live in very tight <;p3arter3. 
According to government statistics/ residents of 192 muiicipalitiea 
have J.6 square meters of living i^)ace per capita/ a <tecline frcm the 
early 195Qa« The gov^mmc^t is investing mcn:^ in new housing/ but not 
enough to quickly alleviate the shortage* 

Concerning commmity organiaation/ rural ar^is are much less com« 
pIeK than citi^. Production teama/ equivalent to a anall natural 
village or c^rt of a large cm* are the basic units* In some parts of 
C^ina/ the prodi^ti<m team is composed of menrt^ers with tftm same 
surname^ In cities/ separaticMi of work and residence is the norm/ and 
municipal govemnmits have mtmided ocg^2satic»ial tentacles into urban 
neighborhoods/ both to maintain social control and to mobilize the 
populace (see the chart and glossary CVI£I*5] on pages 161-162)* 
Flftem to 40 tK>useholds fom a residents* araall groqp/ %^ich is under 
the jt^isdiction of a residcn's^ camittae st^cvising to several 
hundred households* the next level is the neighiXHrhood coomiittee/ 
which cwtrola several residents' comnittees and probably several 
thousarKj peopd,e» Uiits at each level , work under the a^3ervision o£ 
police and various £^fciinistrative agencies* Direct official 
interventi(xi occurs only for the most serious cases/ however* 

Genially speaking/ the otganizati<^ial ratworks that most affect 
daily life both work and residmtial/ in both city emd ocxsitryside 
— encourage individuals to solve pctibXms within their imioediate 
social coitent* 

Leisure *Ihe den»nds of work and household maintenance leave 
Oiinese relatively little time for leisure/ and the quantity and 
quality of recreational activities have varied over time. Ihe low 
point was certainly the cultural RevolutiOT dec^ie (1966-76): Offer- 
ings in the arts ware few and didactic/ and m^y parks and monunmts 
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ft* Ji^H. grounds that they might foatec -feudal- thinking. 

Butjinca the fall of th» -gang of fouc,- there hM be«n mSaSui 
lib«ralx«ition in the cultural «al«. Bitert«ln««,t ia no longar t^ 

^J^tL^i*^ffP^.^ ^ their long 

S5ioti?!S5?JSi/ir^f S?*^*.'*' and aw an outlet for 

^lotic enthuaian as Oiina entars aure intamational coBMtitiona. 

SI^P Incraaaingly, telwlalon bring variad culturSfare^to 

^ ut^t^*"!;, it'^ to cultSal libarTli«Soo'^'S5? 
rio«9ver. Literature and the arta haa continued to be a aenaitive area 
politically, m 1981 sharp criticisa ma dir«ctad at a»lc«enS!t 
-Bitter lo^e,; and in the faU of 1983 a JS^HS^^JSS^ 
launched against -spiritual jsllution.- J^MlT^ S 

in cultural expression, in social behavior, and even in perSnS 
feshion, «ist be expanded graAially if they aw not to 

inappropriate ideas, values, and practices. 

. g«»to^ Political tends Uie liberaliaaUon of culture is lart 

?he iSf^ "J^^Pf^^ confidence in the reglw. (Ver 

tne laac three decades, the Cbinauiist arty lose lauch of its originally 
broad mandate Co transfewi the oounbrya aocial and political life. 
S^^LT:"? ^ etepticiaa - how «uch 

""^f^^ 3U»ndard of living and li»it«d oppor- 
cunities problems cannon in most developing societiea — ace parav 
reaponsxble for theae attitudes. But Qiin?s uiiijue jolitic^ThuJ^rJ 
aftxj^^^J^^' * ^t?^*^. haa yet to be r^idered on the 

^^h^ ^^^^,:fV« '^^^^ ^ substantial evidence that it 

i^J^l^Jf^ ^ ^ created a social cliaate of 

cyniciao aeya anxiety. 

it^ rSt^K?1^^l^^''^P specific steps to reduce 

its political liabilities and teknit old lojaltiea. It has cancelled 

.i;f?<2l '^''i^, political transfbnaations 

IJ:^ 19508 and 196(^. and focbid discrimination in onployoent, aocial 
aervices, and political participation on the basis of class. Revival 
'^LlfS^^ institutions and training is seen as a way to reinstate 
confidence in authority based on rules of due proceL rathe- than 
arbitrary force. And regularized popular participation is being 
encoiffaged in many areas throigh introduction at the comty level of 
direct election of deputies to people's congresaes. 

tJ» sm-face, the ^pe of daUy life in China will probably not 

?/!?SL'!!?A'^^^.S ^i!f ^«*»««bl« 'She great majority of 

Chinese will, as they do now, have to work hard to guarantee a standard 
of livii^ that ranges frora basic si«»i8tence to moderate comfort, ihey 
will continue to live in close quarters with famUies and neig»t>ora' 
relying on time-tested wys of maintaining social hatmony. Uke others 
in the modem wjrld, they must find personal orbits in a miversa of 
organizations that cteate opportunites while imppjSirB controls. But 
v*iether they have confidence in their goverment will depend on its 
success in raising the general standard of livir^ and guaranteeing sane 
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Day 2 Objectivest 1) Students will be able to fist 

characteristics of Chinese life in 
five categories. 

2) Students will evaluate BKKiern Diina based 
up<m the visual presentation. 

3) Students will make inferences based upon 
theiV c^ser vat ions. 



Motivations We are going to see sone slides and pictures of 
Aodern Beijing and nodern Shanghai. 

(On chalkboard) CHINA TODAY 
Housing Eating Shopping Transporting Relaxing 

As you see the slides* jot down sone impressions and 
reacti<ms to what you see in nodern China. 

(FOR TEAOCRi the slides or the pictures should show aany 
aspects of ncKiern Qiina and ^outd be able to elicit frcm the 
students the realization that China is old and newt that Dtina 
is changing but old traditicms still continue. Ho iBore than 6 
slides should be shown in each category and the effect will be 
the sane as showing 60 slides.) 

Development: 

Housings ^at do these slides of housing tell us about the 

differences in housing in China? (#iat does this "assault 
on the streets" tell us about conteo^orary Diinese life? 
(Students should raise quest ians of differences 
in housing, who gets to live in housing* how occupation 
affects housing. What problems does this present?) 

Transporting sWhy is China the "bicycle capital of the 
world?" 

How does this category show that Diina is a labor 
'intensive society? If possible* show a photograph 
of the subway. Wiat does this tel I us about China? 

Shoppings How is the shopping experience different from 

or similiar to y<»irs? In v^at ways can we say that 
consumerism is r^s^t in China? 

Eatings Why do you think the Chinese eat so many of their meals 
in the streets? (#)at does this tel i us about the 
importance of food in Chinese life? Vhat does this tell 
us ab<H«t Chinese housing? 

(For teacher- Some e^hasis should be placed on eating as 
a s<x:iai activity* a group experience* a sense of 
belonging* a neighborly event.) 

Relaxing: How does the Chinese idea of leisure time activity 

collar e with yours? I^at are some of the unusual aspects 
of Chinese life that we can see in their leisure time 
activity? What insight does this give us into the Chinese 
idea of "society?" 
Homework: Readings Let a Million Businesses Bloom 

Shanghai and Tai chi chuan 
China's Economy Finally Hits Its,Stride 
Writings Revise yesterday's homework assignment 

in light of your homework readings and the 
cfassroOT activity today. 
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Let a Million Businesses Bloom, 



! PIKINii, Sr|>f Mi ^ A9 ^ ttarnrtm' 
l»i « . V iiK ^, /h« l«itgi < »nn n^<* <^ ifCt» 

„. -iii^ WfifiHii 111 N«ttei»/* the mh^ 
irtif^fii Men «^* #» <*»v WcytJe* 

•riUi A p«riw JHw»rd lop «nd 
'i«-«itiffti«<f«i«'« i«» forth l>y 

•nii^if «rf p»n*^m«» lOite. am nHtmltm^ 

' Ml /liy w » latKff, a »ymf*M, 

Cur a fy|f|»«<l wm^ thai 

' fmnn^stHm. Affm «>ly s f<Tir manltm in 
{fiistsft^ he t«i< miiK up • tUTtrmn 

««H» PfW XiJMiplw llfi«S w tw- 
tttrmJ tyraiJity fmi*««l wy Mao. 

Ill On" mrrrf^ irf Chll». •••f 
(}K* irmi«»»«^ ^ fwllliny •tjt'. Mr. 
if^i^ H c**H»i«t«d for p(il^i««f> 

llfftwfnii m»<w»»iti Iff frw nrttrprH** 

•Owig XuwifiNHl-" Mr. 2110 «^ •» 
lr»»w tif9 dwm »cro(W a of eWH 
<fHi f9 it with to wro^^•i^m 

irlf«i iti»< tww nmAm ftfl UtN |w»»^. 
:wiit)«w«re<if toned 




ERLC 



IS 



BESTCC 



ArrM CMw IftM ttW 0 otftto^ 

"~ " A ■ . ■ ^MiM 

— Mr. w«i 




^om. <i< ttiwd |»l*MHf 
Ci^'s fktmi^ Alfm tam «firfMa 



Ml It Is MT CBWOWa U- _ - 

«M p«rto< til ^» r55! 
SStoTt^ScS 



7».M9 Wiir Hwps, «M» 

that iKtfld or reimlr 

fl a itiiiir^e ^fWi§ ^ 1 
ftava a «?iafl ImM^ 
fU«4. Wwt iwmamk09 cMNe 

liirtt^oi or inws la daawti aWa^ 
p^mto a prhralaly ««fi4«anc 

jflg twif . ami im«ffc^^82» 
lea^ tlw^gN often at a prl^ 

0 ^ r m\f» fwn^ oat of «m 



A Tratato 
ilo feaaalaiV. A nm a dQtM 
ftall on Slauyai ^laa Scroft* aoar ma 
Mdfig milvay att^0A. «te9«d ct 




mid aM o< ctiai fjJay— — 
Wfcig» ft arw iseftw 2JJ 



fvr iluae y#aiv wWfcfidt n >— — — 
tefdioQl Atwi^fci«^«tral«ia 

itata «or*f t«»f«, Inqint «^ «n«" 
Inmi. f i w a tc rg am rakscoats 
miocfd l»y faeteriia ipeMi^i^ 

fram the cHy and tilrad « 

fmr«f fnmtt^ toCaaien, »^ ks<w 

of tHo bMirte^ a^ oa afreet. 

Tha opfwftwity » f» W0 twiwa» 
tea afm e^ed tfce atialaa resalilif 
frnn Mr Dw^ dadafoa to p«* mii 



Aflar a career as an canref ^ a 
flaw tia«ln^« That Xteog rrtired »i 

tfrtf y«ar. Aflar a tiwiAti aHtti^ 
the ftoop p^*f!« OB W» tW«*-at«sw»ad 
eto0« He headed ftw tbe •Jwlasale 



thei^dweamtwrtdstt^ Wt^t^ 
. The ecoM o n a c i 9am ^^^^2 



M»iy iradeta 

w«9e Cmm tocMa "adwtelaJratloa 

fec!«" at tte raafteti aiM tw i» as' 

SIB a nKXitfe aad *«>«J5f* 
wtiw from 3 to » perceifl. 

la Mr. nst% a»e. tliof* $e 1 
cost of a roo« to a f^imm rmm wr j 

ter to #etar4»^fa«p wMrtraveM 
tiere to|jget to; ftitt ti>e tacWX dtf at 



aft 



Warming Up in ^haaghai 



Early-morning exercise sessions in a city park provide a candid snapshot of Chinese life 
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parks In other CttHicsv cHm, 
as {Haygmumt, KfUmn rci- 
qpe, mwting hall, kksk imd agora 
— cols a curviod grwn iKuid, about 
tl €iXf WttclPi in arw, Uoimrtevl tif ttikf 
Im Creek and by Oie broad. tRWfi Htiaf^pii 
Khwr. Or tlie taod slilf, ctie pat% barAen 
Z ymnjrfiftf i Road. Iinown in ^lan^hai's co- 
Miri dajm « dM BisMf, wtiere ftand 
siatety oM iMM^ Uiitf r»d tm^ Imks aod 
tra^ftg tanci aisd that nam 9evft as offices 
ol the f^eofde'f fl«piriHK: 

The ^it's stom <|»fty ov«rkml» liwr traf- 
fic that from httrnWe sampaiw to 
oceat^^o^ frt^hters Housetoats bob gen- 
tly agaiisM thf^r moorii^. laundry fhiftenng 
iff the tat^ futm 

Last No««fnber, when lamvfd at thecttsay 
00 my first mon^ in Shanghai, stmlighc 
had jttst p4croed the myrhy haxe over the 
firer. My trip to the park was spurred by a 
gi^debook'i 8«Me^^' three morrv 
tags there. I fotand a scene as full Hfe as a 
BfV«^ p«^im«. and best of all met a hslf- 
6smm Englisli-sp^iking Shang^^Hiese who 
iee>c om cd me «id stoied (heir stories 

That fjfsi day. 1 awakened Wort dawn 
and himled oMide. The sounds of the bus- 
ti^ crowds thai fitM the roads aod bridges 
were serened ^ the hs^wd hsif-xterkiiess; ! 
think H was the abaence cf unmtiffled heavy 
machifiery that cast the <|itiet mood. 

i had read that many Chinese are devoted 
to^xms« Mdf had watched smaU groups ex. 
trcirtng m other cities. b« tiever had I wen 
90 tna^ enloytng mass cofistitotionais The 
imeaffi of people. mast*y wearing str^pt 
ctothes btft wtth a few ^ wann-op suits, car* 
rkdmeaka^tothe gate of Koaflspu Park. !t 
coat Its about 4 cems to emer, 

tashle, people were exerctsing every- 
where: on the paths, atoog ttie promei»de. in 
ciaartf^.nexttoemptyfoimtajm 1 watched 
« 4osea f oople doing Westerrt-styie csththen- 
ks; waf sed by old women, btaidled in qoilted 
^adtets who swayed gently aJong the sea- 
wan. ai>d stopped tmcertaj«}y at what 
aevmed like a good spot on the cpiay. near 
fteps toa^Rg tSown to a large, pawd open 

'^l^^ old ptw tress arched their niotlted 
br»ichesover the dearmg and marched be- 
side the paths. Gram park benches were dot- 
ted tbM hwlthtgfy . Aotwmn's recent arrival 
mm matted by banks of potted chrysanthe- 
tmnm and scattered golden leaves that 



BAnSAIlA SEf yiN recenity returned from 
a vtsif to AUa a Pt^ititr f mi«e/f n^? Ftttow- 
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A group practkes a variation of tat cht chuan with wooden swords. 



gleamed frum the dewy f^vement 

Watchmg the Chinese ewrcw and want- 
ing to begin my morning routine of strHch^.-s, 
I felt nerv(Hfs And esprised. the tone W^- 
erner catchmg every passer-liy's gaze. ? look 
a deep brpath and began my warmup. com- 
ftmed by the crmiplete otHtviotisne^ of the 
eldeHy Chinese In the open space hefo*e me. 
Soliiary or in small grot^. they moved 
through the flowing steps of tai chi chuan. 
Chinese .«;hadow boxtng. with faces reiaxed. 
inwardly turned, meditative. 

Pmently a ynui^ tmn af^mj^hed and 
greeted nu^ in perfect Ei^lish As the morn- 
ing unfnhM I real^Eed he was one of a tensely 
knii group of teachers, translators, er^^ineers 
and lawyers wfw are all acquaimed. at least 
by sight, and who see* otrt foreigners — not 
iwjy to practtce their English, f hel«ve, but 
to open a wmdow on the wcH-kf and a window 
into China. 
This ymmg man ^id he designed machin- 



ery at a textile cmnpnny and that hts name 
was Qian Ming Xm I sskI I was Ircmx Mew 
York Ctty. He j^ked, "Whtch part. Manhat- 
tan or BrwJklyn?" Mr. Qi^in hi^d never trav- 
ek^ mtKh beynnd Shai^tfiai. hot he seemed 
to have a p;tS5ton for ge(q?raphy He qowya^ 
me on Mantrattan's attractions: '^Hotfeon 
Rivcr^ Times Square? Fifth Avenue?" He 
asked if t had ever been i^i^ate. to the Fin* 
takes I said I had gone to ct^lege near^ 
t>y **Comell^'* he ai^ed. gnnning at me. 

^'e!l. I reflected, Shanghai ha^ always 
been the Chfne<se f fty nv*sf npen to f<wgn- 
ers. a htntH' to rev<»l4itR»niirMN and thinker*; 
tts dent«*n<;, like New Yorkers and Part- 
siar«, mu«l be a special breed 

An older man walked over htnn beneath 
the plane frnes. the hree/e ruffling hi5 thin 
gray hair Diffidtwly. he asked how I liked 
w;Uching tai chi. Jnd k«»ked pkM^^ed when I 
said f h;td c«mie !y the park lo ffnt% m "But ! 
dim't kmiw how IVe never d^n^ tt." 1 said 



••Won't they laugh at me^" Oh no, he asmtred 
me. wu just rfwne with me. ' 

He said he was a lawyer Three days a 
week, he teaches at a Shar^chai taw schnc^ 
Other days, he appears befiire the h«r. 
m<is(ty on criminal case?* «nd dtvon^. 

At the stnMie of 7. after a few preliminary 
chords, a reedy mekidy tsegmi streaming 
from kMidspeakers fastened to posts and 
tre«*s The ckmi|» of peoj^ moved into rows 
across tfie paths and clearings The lawyer 
took my elbow and urfjed me gemly down the 
stairs, tcrward ttie crowd as it began to move 
in ontjion with the music 

Tai chi chuan Is an ancu*nt discipline, a 
series <^ movefrwTtt*? perfinrrR^ m a state of 
<}ureirartt^{rafifm. Ltke so much else in Chi- 
nese culture, it IS a fabnr woven from Bud- 
dhist. Taofst and Cmifucian strands There 
are many versmns. twt tfie t>asic ftmtines. 
perffirmed m the park e.i^ h rmtmif^. are 
<jfow and gentle thai even Itie most out .of* 



shape novice can Mtow The nw^wned, d« p 
t»reaths. siintMe ^wading movements, stow 
ttims and twills «id idiiffs trf wieighl evwked a 
of takn renewal, e^ ttKH^ j 
sometimes kiat the threiM of the steps 

At7:«thenn^emM TheUwyerandl 
bownd and set in i^^jwiie directiom^ 
pft»iti^«Ht l<* again 

The next iiKcnmg. I arnved ^ .is 
the music began. I didn't see tf^ 
lawyer, but I Unmd a «spof neai a ser, 
aphic ynung man who m«rv^ to the 
mwiic with an ahs*>rption th.il 
seemed to appniach rapture ffie nntMC 
faded The rows brrpke The crowd 
thinned, altho^eh I cmifd hardly say it vani 
ished Oneisneveral^meinaChineM^park . 

Just then, a si<?cky. «»lder man Mftjllcd over 
and stmcfc up a cmversainm. telling me h^ 
wa«i a iranstafor nf tmematiimal documents 
f<fr Chinese officiald*»m Soon the lawyer 
j(»tned us. apr^«gizing for his tardines^s and 
Hmfln^ warmly ai the iranslnKv. clearly ait 
<^ fnend Heads im^lined. Itw7 politely 
awaited qtiestiim*^ I asked atxjut thei^ 
honm. The lawyer satd he shares thre« 
rooms with l«s wife, two chiMren. their 
spoiBes and two grandchildren | 
When I asked what they had done dtrring 
(he Culiural Revolutfon, a gUnce passed be* 
iwcim I hem The translator said he had beni 
sent to toil in a factory The lawyer and hU 
family were forced to the count ry?*^Hle.*wbera 
they plamed rtce U^r four yrar« But both 
families were lucky, ttie lawyer saKf . the ReJ 
Guards had not ransacked thctr homes. 

The translator, hmting at a teng-standmg 
dislike of the Comnwmists. toid me stor^ oj 
his youth, louring Wodd War f I he was an in- 
terpreter for Getieral Stinwetrsimopsakmg 
the Burma Boad, and then wettf to India amj 
Japan wHh the American ncctspation forces. 
The lawyer had never teft the country. It K 
impHRSfble to get a visa now, he tcrfd mej 
e^ecially for intellectuals, since so manV 
pcxil^ with skifts left Chma in the early dayf 
of the post-Mao thaw 

And he gave me a look ! was lu see in thd 
eyes of other Chinese; a half ^mile. a shrug, 
an e^cpresston erf resignation and kx^png, a 
clear gsxe lacking all trace of bitterness. . 

On my last meaning. Mr Qtan gave me v 
paperback collection erf Chinese poems* 
printed in Chinese and English The lawyec 
and the translator shook my hand warmly 

TIat <tey my hissband and I flew to Pekn^* 
The capital war cold and dreary, and iher^ 
was no park near our hotel where people 
would gather for tai chi I left China wtthour 
fmdtt^ another breach m the wall tiefween 
visitor and Chjfwie 0nlydunngtfOTsen«im'« 
11^ in Shai^i had I fulfilled the traveler'^ 
dream : to Ut^and while away an hour wnfj^ 
new friend* M 
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In Pddng, 
pedaling home 
with a new 
it!fri^;erat(»'. 




China Hits Its Stride 



The ancient country 
seems, finally, to be 
reaching a point of 
sustained growth- 



By LEONARD SILK 



''We are weeping fnmi too many ioys. 
We are rid of Cfee sfume ^ tiw past 
Our forefaitmrs can at ea^ in their 
graves. 

O, my Moeterfoml, ywareno iwger a 
broken bowl Ut fimt of cm on- 
cieM ttmple." 

THOSE Un» are from a poem that a 
man aamed Qtng Xian tent 
to a Caotmt aenn^pc^'* Aod« Uke Mr. 
(Mfi^ a gre^ many CMnese these days be- 
lieve ttet tb^ <tw^*$ n^mari^ 
past 1^ givm way to a new dawn of i»t»k 
perity and growth b^ood thrir drMins. 

Last ^arttie real growth <rf the CWne»c 
eccmomy — a 13 perootf hicr^ise in gmas 
agricidtural and Imhtstrial output, after 
altowtng fi^" infl^km — was pr(*aWy ttw 
greatest of any OHtntry in the worUL Nor 
was tiiat a fla^ in the pan. 

In the pm ftw yeata since Deog Xk}{^ 
ta^ the Chinese leader, began Ida mod- 
emiaatton drive and his ''open door*' 
p(rtk7 ~ opening China to the outidde 
worid and abo opesilsg up tl» domestic 
economy tncreairfngiy to the gyrattoro of 
the marteq^ace ^ ttse mrtfam*s total out- 
put has gtmm at an avm^e rate <tf 16 p^- 
a year* 

As a remit* eomanisis, fcni^i busi- 
oessos^ and Chi£«ae facials are ccHning 
to bdteve thai China* wiw. Its own unique 
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Mend of piaiatine and free "TtUerprte, iia^ 
readied tftat mor^ 4 in its eoo- 

notnic dri^ a takecrff into snstabsed 
growth. So confl<^ are China's new 
leaders ab(mt their nation's forward 
RKKn^tum, that tlwy are evwi prepared 
to slow down the pace scNimiiuU* to fan^- 
vent inftatkm and mi oveniq»end«ice on 
impms. If Oiina nmnages to avoid racU- 
cal pMitical €t»i^ and the 81<year-old 
Mr* ttef^ has moved to insure omtiuutty 
by fiUir« key jobs with a gni6p of younger 
n^loyal to him— ttie strategy, many be- 
lieve, couW »icceed* 

'^They're ncH yet South Korea <»* Japan; 
they're oitchif^ up/' said Hkletoshi 
Ukawa* Japan's general consul in New 
Yoit. But concern seems to be fpowh* in 
Japan and other ma^ Far Emem es- 
poftii^ nations that the catch-op may 
dHne fast* that China may hecwie mi 
awesome economic rival as soon as 20 
years fnmi now. China, which has rdied 
bravily on import conmmier imd in- 
dustrial itenu( raising from refrlf^tcns 
to tn^rkSt la beginning to dmm out its own 

Continwd on P<ige 2S 
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^ {tar cMwnptteB mMI tot tafoti. 

B^^Md • raport Miytiig ttat 

per capita tacooM to W W, ota n iw 
aaw, l»^eten "f^f^j^S 

dSooM far dolai mwobM be^ 
cjvaaed tf CMiK allowed OMB tanre 
(toy tban » •XrmOy Im tor roartat 

makiitg. 

fuidi tb« U»teg iwoddrds «• 
rar ttMOa tbaa «ayoa» h«d ta»glned 
Doe^le «ad tWs is ttsatf tta sinnseM 
V^aa to MHem thtt tHe dtaofea 

pvStiem to ivvi«clate wtet die 
c^n|(s«edo^ to iMr lives. They 

ar« tmlliEeiy to gm Hwa «^ 
•W« wta not get rid of on- «qMs^ 

mem*," leid thmat Qfi «.,y^ 
deiW director far tto Spe^lBco. 

F^kbw. **A« ta ttw mMtpl •deaoa, 

mwtU leB«» tiwn tbrnx, e«o 

we «1. Wlwiiw get *• *^ we wiU 

HO OR. we will oM stop-" 

And MdMuH Hnber. wt» dtrectt 
cmmis:» epRMtow ArU, piMtt 
•nocberway: CWiift, be wyMe «te- 
rff "pretty cleee to the potat « no «»■ 
£«•• to oM w«jf». 



Bi 



|UT ottoem haws «»tr 
^.aboBt ^nwctw the boom CM 

iniliBrittP8»il> Mili i gM0i "^^^ ^^^y 

ochy farelgp compto^ coattBwo » 
boM iNickfroiB mator tuwwiiiianii to 

C3itOii« 

'jUnr ere ooBGRWd ^ 
Mitty nfHiBt tM twept ^ C«»- 

tnteldr. DengcooM. oeed«y,«i^ 

S^j^^wWch endad to tteoid. 

t«iB«d {rem We eecood oMawneK 
«0 acliJwwd powwtoJtW. 

iM Cbtoee* CowiwwW ueenpepe'". 

^^^SlXviirifteld tbit tbe Oo^ 

are Wtfai thrtr newly eemed to 
faem fliiir bomo vltte gw , ..^^ 
wtu be no dMB^e,' t« ^ 




Zte^ Tbe peeseate, tm Meted. 

« pglidd end tegel few- 



eotee. . 

Tbe peaeame' ceaem» bev« tekeo 
on greeter «(«ninc«nce In P^dng o*- 
cetMe fiumen ew pUtytes »£■ 
cgto^y importMi ecoooi^c^ 
I« « Jiwd wbere egrtcolttiw eeceww 
' a« ..atiKM^ irf tha aatkmel faicotno. 



for 9i MTMIt of tiM <W*«**.52?t5! 
lSI^ fWM«« ^ i ^^Mt rtia a itf the 



And 70 pOrPRR W J- 

55%tg« of colloc^irt^ 

Abf«m B««K» of Hwir*^^ 
««oay M ft toftm of W«rtcm ooeao- 

imni to Otitoft'f ftndom nr^tfn^ 
allowistt fftrt^ to farm tho lano 
WES *'tho moit fftT-reftChij^ and drft- 
mfttk'' ^ t!» now <terotof«s^ms mi 

tiiidir the BOW ftrriisgHiwnt. »mi- 

Ito. ff^ of daopottc comioU^^ 
how,whonftn<|wt>fttcn>t»to^i>dw^. 
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ttia fwtsUW, cftU^I "twtgwtoi' to 
pi^tefve tom^ flavor of SoctoU^ ac- 
MKfttoUty , oyiitrftct with tUo Govtnv 
(o pPoAttO omoiimf of 
pATttcutor cnH» ««i ^ to sou 
whftt tboy fWO*ic« fttwv* thooe 
uimtco to tlio open toMtetMd 

uiifs the c«ti Uioy eftm 
imamivoi hftvo produced 
fann output. OnUn pwdu^^ 
itMCO. 1«» cUmtoed from M m^U^ 
toiM tfi 1178 to time ttow W tnllikm 
urns toft y^r^ 

Bus Chiim tM ti^Ued mote than 
\%s9t MclcultuftI iwt^leBii To foster 
Un^SUi gnmtH. it hat oeatea oo^ 
ceiiad ^octoi economic mm$ and 
gpan cttW all aroiaid tlie oatton, 
whicb Waetenier* Itove laoeied 
''pocJteu of capitsU^n " The anpaa, 
«1«R7«comii^ decisloBfifttoi^ w 
acc«ttraUfed. «icottr«go fdrel©! 

arms aod otlwr toceoOvof. "WTtet 
thoCtitoo^awtWiditegofU^ 

VU^ tHe Japaiwa 0mt^^ 

As tt tflea to craft a oew and 
stnxn^ ec«sofayf Chtoa is deter- 
mined to malw t« o» ^^^.5?^ 
«vitiiee^ tfto ^«*»«****.C*^?fr 
SevSS^ Maw*«a •»* 
durtof the Mao fwWeOf • rtg^ 
cHansed economy to Cfitoa* pswi« 

Slteiadftilia^ 

Oiit of a poor, b«*«^ wfCo^ 

ol^nettoii.KisCfytiigto<yoft»;«o^ 
mom for Soem» ^^^^fH^'Z^ 
foodmi mtxed economy y'^^'^ 
5aSS coupled wttti ft 
anoe <Hi oMtfkit lorcce* 

test ffioetb-t Party 

Mag flMB Otoe •»» already eM^ 

^ffi tS^£li«ictai tbe 
SS^SV" Br tbe «Bd of tb» «»• 



^^^^^^^^^^ JH^OOB^B^ til 



of it.' 




tte ♦ws . 

ntm mm tm\^fm i>m» fcm^tf ^ 





•MTMtf late, wfm SM^ c^te to- 

^ to tte 0n»««i «f Mrt 

»af leCMreoKoltti 

JUSJ^SLUlf^ to. 

W«« Bwk r^mm4 
Fridtr Mtd tUM if Chtei nUMd itt 



MOW Otdhi « povMott «f eonnaic 
It ««A<| Oita M - • iootf cteMsr of 

tfO^ 90. 

WtHww, report toctuded i 

Wort9«99 and momcicaer, 
aiantig too low hM finr «(hmo ooo^ 
•oqwicio," rc ma. olM^ two 
oti wf floyoM9y iiicOTo w < t»aio tatf 

tN^OflCOCl (FOWtfL 

Tte ^ff9r99io9i afiioai tHo thgm 




aad(>9i «i09.y mpg^9Ct9tf owomU 
IBM of growth «ad iJioftr oompMi^* 

tkJH And M9UQ^Nl0Bi ftOOUt OtflM^ 
imKII^ flKMf 9l Cte 9i8M f fHMIIp 

ttom m Urn om loMod qm4n^^ 

talMW • i«9t OpCM9C«C Vt9W ^ cut in* 

turt «mcioocy of aido»'9 ocooootf , 
to)cMitf«]9 ttowiriMaof pratettvitf 
tocr9999 Us bock i^gr^ylcttw Hid la* 

In tho fttltffcff lyfifiTit, Utt VoM 
89idi tMMn |iropo9fl9 givttif ^thmt 

wvwnt fo ifto OOn'lCOi •9CIOT*»OOP^ 

ftaily to coBttaopco voftpuo 6i9i^ 

ocouoniy twty fraas diM Sovloc pat- 
AM fowafil ^9 immmh ^ i^Ms 

fti^Of of <f9**9lOptlM0( T^if wQiyd 
aioias ifl^fiC^vii^s 6odi tiio ^uOia^ty 
and qualKy oT&tet ipi ' 

aad itt esmaat^cactaot i>«»Hi. 

TIM opo o w woaid intoa omp to y * 
fQ«ft ta tervtexa tti a poroaat of ite 
Ja^or fioret l»y tlw and of iHa cestaty, 
ct^las C6^'« o^al rsoutiMoa&i, 
ailoarii\a 9 aot^vvdat lowai' isvtiidpi 
rata aad par^ittiiv o mom atnni 
mwtli of coaoumpctoQ and tavvft* 

III ■nf 




of ftwoad fMMH aad i 
cHw^GoiiuiMwaU^awdiil'ofMa. 

Clttaa It 
oaoty. i 




oaaa.'*^ m km m «f 



9taitiai to tte ftMatH ^patar of te9 
y«ar aad oitil oMteaaig: ''A I 



9*w9iwof tngr i a 99att 

dttcttoo* 




taMdnaai 



CMaa^ 

groafdi ^ aky adL 

U porcaat laai yiar 

tea^atOMaa 
ai 010 am ftvv _ 

of 

U abo C9»9 a d ay a 

tte taoo of tenooBoat 
<tMia||9 raois'vtaf fer 
vara at a pa^ of nil MMtea la tl»9 
99(!oad ^aamr of tM. aoooNttoi «o 

a » — ^ — ^ - ■ * ^ . ^» * J .M 

to I .d ttUiOB ai Jaaa IW aad lapen- 
odly 4ipc Hi i i «d ^ff f f w ai tte tte^ 

S. Vtat^ a prataoar at tti9 
Voivanmy ^ Affaoaa. ate 19 9 10^ 
ttaiQ OMMvatte- aad Smor to- 
atga aomoo oftar, penrn oui odto 
fwiarda caac ai CMa*t pam. nor 
wchalo taa api aad downo of tSm 
<*qrt d acoaaaty. t o alaca oaaa » 
<*>w ruoia f^puwd ^ wtdi aapoiti via* 
aorotrta a> praemoaMa aad teqavia 
p ^to e matotftaao ; aaaa p wat a a 
hopca ^ cwitiauotai pnapaai caac 
contd ba ^g app o ia tad . aad «oi- 
ptaitad by an aopmiawc oppart 
lion; «Dd aaaaal ^satmsa, «acb a* 
fload*. aanaqtaAM aad fiwaaaf 

ry Andaii^tfitccalaof ta9pQpMia< 
twa Mts xtit tmnoTf, tarn aia am 
to ha otaer •acaads a^ taa ORttv 



Bui for oow. tao CTonese are com- 
mmad to ttmr ptaa ol ac iem^ i per 
oM Mistaaiad gmrdi. "if the rata 
wa too tns^ " Mr 0«ag loM tast 
moma*s Party Coi^raai t« Mat^. 
"ihai waM ciame amy proeiMiia 
tbM woitto aa«9 a ^fact oa 

ttiarBtomiaidoa social cofMluct it m 
bottarwtMpTBdett WamwcomjtN 
the tcaia Of io i WAiiert mftaad 9980^9 
oad 909 Oaa capaai cciatractm in 
aot ovaraiMdal" 

Ho i«id tt wao impoiti^ to tnaoaga 
fwodMCOoa offtuoiHty. tamcw qti^ty 
aad 90011 ocwwnwc aad ooctai 
swmTbo coatmt wm ttadrtkaaU 
C^ffmmu pigling, aimed at 
' ov«rfidfiibaaat laadoctioa 
noratt.'* i9 unism^ 

Tha ttuaat af MatioR iMa aiarmd 
tba Covofumaot Atttema atticmi 
mm^mkM pot tho rm of oaaaaiof 
prica aiofam at ^ 9 parcM dorte 
tte pM U na«a9. uaomoat «at|. 
matao ^ toaigD aooaoo^ baoad ia 
Ctoap a<aaiad»a^»ar->itf lOfoU 
poroaw^wtOi cakn^md ac 

IT parcaiu 

f^tym h9¥« also baeo i w o f na a na 
Chinm, nnaeaibertaa tta owo Mriter 
dopan rfat i f y oa to»tgB <^pttai ^ oa- 
9»vii^ tha dota^Gpaiem prabtents 
(«:tn8 toffoy'9 debt^ coMrka ta 
Utai Smencm and Afnca. waal^ 
ratto» «ioa its nHe of grwatft ttiaa 
pite up fomga (MMs AAd mftea thoy 
<toMte to cradi doaa on berrowtoi. 
tbay doal waa^a ttoia: Tt»y tarn ii 
€dl 9ir Kite of Ctf^aak saya 
•T^ ftoaaciiM emM 9y«»m m 
laatty pruaim^ ^ it'f ai tlioiq^ tt 
la» ^ one oa/ ^vttci). aad «aaaf 
a'9 oa or off." 
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ooaco*a9 aOoat Mbaion 
•ad (ba baa of toiNfo oaiaacy rO' 



a&raad tbo CHaMaa Oovanaaoat 
aad cauMd it ta bloir 019 ivtdote OB 

»af 




M a««A9a oad viafa*^ 

iMaf 1 

Tha GttMa9 aoacbM «p 
al W9a<teeiaari- -arc« ^ttBgBir9l 
*m o9a99aH9ao99 of 9 fnoar aoaooaac 
Misa. Attii9fao9at fMtyConrai 
CMrana On^ «aaa9d that ^oaty 
" " caa ^teaaga ttw j^gg; 




tjaaof waiatoi aowi9a9d>iy tnrto 

I Wor«dBoo> 

Il9- 



i thai th9 car-ai^iaiuia 
i aoi aftecf t ho **cjia a'* 
I flvaoi la 
I at aw ipodai Eo9aafaie 
2aaaa of SUdadMS oad lOaaiaa, ofn- 
oi99i t09a a wmmm tt aa. 9ay aig tn9y 
aaald do aauyimaa to wtfp cortap* 
aoa 0at thoy tfonoaaoed patty oppiK 
aoaia aho aaald a99 oorrup^oa 99 an 
afsaaasa to trya« ta famaa 09ag 
Xtapatf 9 o p9 a4o o r policy and oco- 



OfUciala. eapoesally ta uiftaa 
aip oqtpaa aaq a9^ w i>itft g 
hatat ta9r9 wtu aain^ ha a cima9ta 
thatf opaaaaof to vort^n uifaautwac 
and ttMw^aipttf^aaal toaign prof^ 
ait^ aad nahta to capatfaaa v a ptt at 

Yat aoma Amancoa and cchor 

Shmahii iaoM that fonouo praatafa9 
aiaot flor toa^ lavcaora. ateiaiy la- 
voi^rtag tha iocs di9t th9 Chmeoa Gov- 
9iam9« auMttta as a htaala m coo- 
tract tt a9a9a*t bho Tha fofaign baai* 
aaaaasoa cait to ottKtar ootooooMot 
md aa latpnuwaiom to Chui99e iowt 
proiacsaig toai^ iavoMon 

Tha Cham ara aeaoittva to th9 
cotnphusaa aad oay "toa9a not oov- 
orod hy ptwat hncf aad nag a to tXaa 
fsay ha twoiporatad aiio aoonenuc 
caanaoto adpidataif la aaphoc tarav 
tha flilKa aad ohttfitioao of both par. 
Uoa " Tha coa tra cto, they aw9t^o^ 
Appiwad tyy tho Chtn99e Gavara- 
fDoat, '*h«va fuU lapu oftot * Bm 
ta ti a aacrat ic aawla or other tio^. 
say tha toetao huaawiaiaen . aoma- 
tiaieo pcavarn what they thot^ila was 
a valid coatn^ ftoai i^Ktiaa tfte ^ 
pravai of the CaMae Oovaraatem. 

Tha legal ataatloa, accandtag to 
d^kanadc aaaroaa » Oaoa. is gat- 
ta« hatsar Cyraa vaaca. tho fonaar 
t^naod fcM9 Socfat9fy ot Siata aod 
aawalawy»aipn w a a ^a ct ica«»9id 
at mcatl i ^ tn Shoaghai aad DaUaa 
tlwt Chhai'a legal ayatam waa m- 
prov^ ladhtitaig o co a o ai tc aod 
wctehcat aachaagea. Aad PhttUpe do 
fmach^ the anaa^ Bar Aaaacta- 
aoa told a low aoohaar ta MUag^ 
"EafopoMi tnveatori hove beooma 
fftotB I'agar to iavoftsgata opponiaa- 
tie9 ta Cmm tha Qwneei tnunm- 
norh of ^gal aad tax rag 4a(iona haa 
Oawiop e d flaoia falfy " fM cttamm 
otfleiak ac±ao«^oda» tfwt ciaffv t§ 
ftilt ream to t mp t ov a m om 

With aa iiupswuig legal anvtiaa- 
B$aat< a gruwtag niaaber of Amonoaa 
tiiainitigaa aea aaoftnoaa martea o^ 
percua^fa la Chwo. As one 
•aiokiag ha9ai99aiaan aaid to ancrti 
ai a racoA New Yc^hcr cmi 
'*T1iefa's a htlliaa poe^a m Chtaa. ^t 
aana poast« ioma of fhoia are gMitg to 
aeaOagma/' • 



noth^^^^p 

ftooa^l^^ 



Day 2t Objectives ;1) Students will analyze and evaluate their 

stereotypes of Chinese life in light of the 
new material. 

2) Stylents will assess three changes in 
modern day Diina and three aspects of China 
that are unchanged. 

3) Students will ccMpare the c^atity of life 
in China to the quality of life in 
America. 



^k)tivations Miat has ''street life** taught you about Diina? 

Developments (#iat can we say is happ^ing in China today? 

(FOR TEACHERS Students will discuss CHMM3E. 
Based upc»i photographs and ensuing discussions 
and readings^ students wi I i understand that 
China is moving forward eccmomical ly and they 
are trying to is^rove the quality of life 
for urban Chinese. Additional I yi students will begin 
to understand the problems that change creates-e.g. 
inequitiesf ecological imbalance^ **too wichftoo 
fast.**) 



ii#)at aspects of Diinese life have not changed? 
(FOR TEACHERi Students will see tnulti -generational 
familiesf grandparents caring for chi Idrent 
ei^)hasis on the gr^^p^ rank and hierarchy^ all tw^es 
of transportation^-CCWrimilTY) 

It has been said that modern China is a land of 
^'change and continuity.*^ Explain. 



CULMINATINS ACTIVITIES? 



1. Photograph your coBWHinity. Develop photographic essay 
based upon the safM criteria we have used for our study of 
China. Develop these pictures and display then side by side 
as an example of a cross cultural study. 

2. Visit your local Chinese coMMinity. Photograph and document 
this co«aunity and how xt has atte«pted to reproduce Chinese 
1 ife in ^erica. 

3. A. You have been hired as an urban planner for the city of 
Shanghai. On the basis of what you know about contemporary, 
urban 'China, write a Five Year Plan for the year 1991. 

B. Pretend you are a survivor of Mao's Long March. Critique 
this urban plan for Sianghai. 

4. Write a short two character play (Charlie Eng and Henry Hill) 
How would they explain their lives to each other? 

5. Read CHINA? HOW mCH FREEOOf? (Liang Heng and Judy Shapiro) 
Summarize and comment upon this article for your school 
newspaper. 

6. Develop a generational dialogue between a Chinese brought 
up in the I930's and a Chinese brought up in the l9Ws. 

7. "Bigger is Better" 
"Enough is Plenty" 

<a) Choose either point of view. Write an essay 

supporting your point of view. 
<b) l#iat position would a Confuci^, a Maoist and 

a Dengist take? Explain fully in each case. 

8. Write an editorial for your local newspaper on the following 
statement! "Mien we say t^at is modern> what we really mean is 
what is Western." 
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China: How Maeh Freedom? 



ERIC 



FfOflB of JmtMvy cl^ ytst to 

dtt ca4 of Mardi, mtrmftM fradr to 
Cite. Mkim « lnye cMe tlm^ 

QttMi^o^l* < fai ittff H t 3tmml, 
Stexi, mA fMci Wo cpote «^ • 

poor istf ki proipGnittf mvm* twoffcw** 




dgnm Iww iPM« ci'MNitm ki crowded 



oltca Ib Imcb tenwlcd fof 
Cltaw esty. For 009 of oi, UiOi Hotf* 
oiM fTBW ^ Is CItte, «M {i» ftvi 
vifkffaweteteflio l9Bi. 

hkmf of fS» poopk w« fpoto co «« 
bad fcaoira for yean; oiten alio ta&ctf 
to »s frab. ^otk hecasfv iMtm'* ofTkM 
policy of opmati to tftt West aov 
a&wv on&uvy pe o ple to expren tteir 

owA esperleoce «rith mseM cmow, 
coQOQBt* aod ififffcskies v^nd^ I'lppoic 
eaiy* Oitooc are wttccim ei 90iv opeo 
widi oytiMtai diao ttey caa afford lo be 
o'kti (we MPtber; nuray Clincse aivo tee 
S^»>-AflMncaa coa|to wach u omcivei 

fide «vorid« aad ace swre fn«oifiy bectaie 
of ^ To tiave foni^ frkada kat become, 
ftu d igf ^ e, a liga of itam, ^ fm^ 
c^arecta sod f oxe^ tdevi^oo lett. 



may be* in lome re^wcts. ffeer 
(tai it has been imee 1949. PertoiiaS 
freedoc»i aod bmoitf n^ics mtt very 
iimkted by Westera ttaodard* b«t. eypo- 
daOy wbea amspated tbe siill-rpoefsi 
fafOtt Colttmd RevoiiitkNi il9«6-t976K 
today^ •"oanwcj" cftaai^ ts rnoarkMe* 
PartiOBtely Moa«» <n«nib n oi tlM Red 
Ceofxl gene ratto «v id aracft ieaa 
cyi^ctei tbaa oas v x>b in Cbioa dvr-* 
we tke laft ^yhaie of te Caltarai 9mokh 
tkM, aod tkA & It L aa if oMsy have at 
km tiome to bcflew tta tbe Caboral 
fUvohttiOQ m betod tbeai. to oidiiiary 

oer«ow tbat 'ioMS repom" wis be anide 
to tbdr fuperion, aad 0| 
«^ theai a ooouma. We < 

at tJMif troupe leador who oat tiyiai to 
force tkcai to tidse dawce irith an oo- 
popular btttrador. la tbe end arvmJ 
daacen wm aSowed to itudy arkb tbe 
tead i ef tbey piefcned. 

Anoa« i^fkkk ia ifte ciHei m w^* a 
f?Ba$cr defter of dtesess toterMod* 
N owcomnmaat partiei* Mdt a» tbe Dean- 
iH'iaiic patty* asd gitN^ia ^ hiffflfrttialt^ 
rrusfucd oveiieae €! teaci e» aod e3t*Oo^ 
{KMY} seamen aow bave 
fetter fteedow . aad cfii at 
least 9$$b^ asd drcslase ^onmion. 
Menibcrphip la aooco Btoiuai j t parties 
has kKTsased Md tbcy avr SMkii^ effort! 
to earofl yoon^or people^ 

The meetliKfi ia AftQ 1965 of the Peo- 
ple's Potstical Omaukatiife eooferenoe, a 
^nM^ wftoie diKHislofli pnsvk^usly weft 
both pcff^Ktory aad laaoted* were faf 
ii«ete thm they hate bees fm' oaay 
ycars^ We oere toid that diMeot front 
sotoe bask prioc^dcs, fsidi as Marx's dk^ 
tm& that rt^skm k aa o{Hm« oas op»ly 
exprened. Poiky nsatoy are tskkif the 
fagge sckwa of kt te flec tt iate lenoBSly, as 



p0t of die sew policy of 
Maay 

woflE la the 
.itsctf« whete tlMy do leseseeli 
with the leceat tefosius and 
eai^or policy 

Perh^ the OMSl 
Chhttac hie Iw tidBoa ptaae 
ttyeide* I.Nider the n 
tystco,** fnd ti»B was 



to 



O^hn* titey fua teeo eoiMct wtt tise 
rejgbaels pohcy of HautiHf p i yal a fhi fl 
growth thfOtt(^ stfWt eoMfcda. 

&i the ekiea aad lowas the aew eysteui 
beh^ app^^d so eeooearie eaecrpetoe ibi 
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the ooea* 



iof to itek 



nd labor 



hasbeea 

aooord* 

Hds 



^ipji^i^os ^(fc ^^^^^ i^^&^h^^^ioo 
to be orpaaiaedt eo wfiM to be auum- 
facttred idler prhaaty eoanacs n^th 
the foweiiaaeai is IftMBed* aodt to sooie 

The o^fcrafl ef^fecit ^ weee of^ed ioid« 
hM been to raiae worfBen* aainfe* Mao* 
agen asw eieeted by the wortai for a set 
tensiu {ft piiaciple at l^vt« tf they per" 




retsra of cotesi«i»d ^ to family coo- 
irol b m ^ the »qet radicd rdSonas 
ever to have tabea plaee a Cdama^ 
soeieiy. The fae^hes caa piata how md 
wheo they wish* &osb the despotic 
power ^ local ofAdais lite »»d to ooa- 
tn^ the aaaiher ei "work pcriAs* a per* 
soa emd for a d«y^l work. Now the 
Cmaly eootfacta w^ the g u v eiw ae at to 
pfoduoe a s0 ^Mts ^ a OOP aad is to 
to seQ wha^ver it fsows over thM 
aMia& WHk avh iocaathes. yields m 
moA te^oos have beta hofe. Feaaa^ 
who crow gtaia are bcktg laried to timi 
to ochff aHmey^Biddaa om p mwm . 
Xhef are stS ptohftHed froai Mi^ k 
dbe iarper t^ke. eaeepi for short p^Ms. 
bat their abfilty to dlaaoe thc# residMoes 
aad )^ Is pvobaMy greater ^ at sny 
other tiaie ^oe the Remltttjoo. 

The aiost evideat dc p i iv atioe of f foe*^ 
dofn io lece^ ymt bee cMe f roo the 
po^ of to^iag each fa^Iy to ooe 
d^-^a f«^ grottcr hitfdship HI the csma- 
tfyi^ wbm the ooatribvtioa male 
cbih&cfi if seea as ao OHHiomtc oeccasitr 
the mote worfciaiftialesia the fanuly, the 
more lead It wifi be assi^ uodcr the 
oew system. Aod with ^ e&momte of 
iomt of the co^^ '*' fodal ^saratKeet* 
cottfto wkh Jitiy female chsldrea {who 
atoo^ always have to leave bosie whcsi 
tbey marryKacc po^etiy and looeUarst m 
old 9$e, Ttms wbik the ecoiiomk r^Mtiis 
have vastiy increased freedom m rural 



fora» poorly, they wiB aot be ^o§m 
ag^ la SBoei cases, the worfEcrs do oot 
vo» for the^ fMoagers direct bt^ elect 
represemadvea to a o»»Bmee, w^dk 
then seleas the wsnagrr: m oae faaory a 
worher told as cempe^ was **m ea- 
G^iag ee yoar tlectloas for pre^dem," 
The deeted aMm^er hm aitthority to 19- 
poiat vic«-mmg^ aad di¥isk)a leaders* 
vrith whom be cr st^ ^os a contract for 
• set aitf^er of years* 

Slooe oitty workers aow have the 
power to dia^ their tmrnodhne b(Mtes« 
the atoiosphrra m meej worh pieces has 
diaaged. Complaiata, evea opes dbs* 
ag reeiae m wish maaag st s ^ bav« oow 
Imoww eeaaooa. Sei oo taller who is 
bi charge, ia amsc work ta^ thete are 
^ too many iefm of bmeaocracy aad 
a comkMial aeed to <^tata peimiRsicm to 
carry out evea nmttae tasks. Aod some 
peo^ pmm ot« that the new leaden are 
often IMe better thmi the old ooee. Tl»y 
kaow they probably have oe^ a Himted 
ti^ to a^eh to gee theassdves ben^ 
traces to Had good for their 
rdMhte, ead en^oy the oite {»ivileges 
of raok, $o they pay cm more atteotiOT 
to tlHMe meters thao did thdr pretkces- 
son, who were ooofldem of their tenure. 

Tt^ aew fy^tem it ftiS expenn^ntat^ 
reform in the cHies officially <mly 
in October 1984. Howem* mm worte* 
am^ear far tm^ interetted in the qual^ 
aad prodoatvity of thetr factors thaa 



tbey wore daria« d»e CahMl ftevohn 
t^m. It Ims b eoc BHe ooeataoe for itHHea to 
be sold to the worfccra, i^v^ d«m a 
^dlw ia dte eaterprlse tiM eoiploys dtesa. 
Some aamiptiaei hi Ommgdoag provtam 
aad ShmigfiHi evea raised 49ipl(al by 
seM^ shafts to the paMkL 
Seveml ^fidais to^ as the refotms 
aad tfasy 

rofthei 




mote pioeectlvo of tfie iaeerests of Ae 
workers tite have deciod them thaa df 
dm tatereets of the state. Tax evasioa is 
widespread* aad tito bii^ish boimees jsju ftl 
by soam eaierprtea m the ead of 1984 
did aec refket ihair fhtaiKfal sstmaioa. (a 
(dfect« the maemgers were borrowiaa 
from the stme la order to eame their 
poptdai'h7 with the wotkcre . Never* 
thelesSj maay of ^e oew d e ve^^itieBts 
seem prooiisiag for Ae fiaure of p oB dca i 
parti^m tioa. Soase pohcy makers who 
Me Oravm to Westera idem even asea- 
tioaed to as the oeed (ot a efRom of 
" tfh f ck s mid budrnwes^ ft ftn^« i g j 
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Other aoeaipts to tiKieaoe ptrtitseal 
tmrfictpmif a have beeo t a ktm place 
withm the Party ksdf. Local Party 
katei, for exaai|de» are beiag ehvtod by 
f^etty uieu0sri vwtteo the variom w«ork 
untu. The tnost ^mtam leaden* how- 
ever, iiichiditig tlie memben of the pro* 
vtadal, muascipat district* aad ooumy 
Pmty coasa^ttees* are stiS :c|>pofBied by 
the Pmy from top to bottosi. la work 
ufifts where Party members are disaa^ 
Tied with thdr loc^ Party leaden, *work 
teams" are sem from higher Patty 
organtxatioos to discuss wttli the meai" 
bcrs iheir opiniom of who would be best 
ifuaUfM foi kadenhsp. These opmiom 
have fK> offklal we^. but they have 
often had aa effect oo a pfWtittBwi ea. 

As a resttb of eeoao mK reforms^ 
Ohiaeie spend fewer boon eadi week hi 
po^scaJ Aady awetiags. Wlma they are 
held, these SMectags are devoted lem to 
tdeology thaa they were befoev sid lao^h 
more to practiGal aiatten, like bmmsei 
aad salarteSt PoStic^ study *w*ff^ffgf tte 
abo the most eomsmo fonm for the elee- 
tion of ea ter pi im managen. For dMse na^ 
soos, modic^ the ear^ hatred ^po0ti> 
cd stsidy H 8oae« **p*^^^y amee there are 
oow far fewer sessicms in which pet^e 
have to eagRge ia *Viitidsm/seif<r i t td s w * 
aad other eoaspulsory rftode whete eadi 
per sou hm to express aa of^aaoa. 

Tliom who apply for membenh^ hi 
the Commuaist Ye^i l^mgae or Party 
toast stS wf^ *llhougl^ itpottir siiow- 
iiig hi dficai their b^ef la die Party aad 
Coamamisi Ideology* Iloowsr, hi the 
^irh 0^ reforms* each re^perts may 
aow comma criMem of the Pany't past 
miscidEes wed exprem the demt to help 
rectify tlie Partyls teiage. Fftrthenoore, 
with ^e ^ittflge ia leader shtp« whoever 
readsthereporuls^cefyhimedf to fave 
been a vietan^ m one time or another, 
mat iMoe to look more favmbly oo 
omspokea cr^jcum of tl^ jm^* 

In the sdiookk ftodei^s tte stifl rcQt^td 
to take chisses in polttks, and time ts 
ctms^kre^ emphasis on the vimies of 
**po&tkal ffuMiglis work,** but the 
rtcttlttm Is !argefy practkaL The atmos* 
phere m the betur dty schools ts imeof 
tntease study for the e^tamtnttiom to 
eater the Chtaese etpivdents of jumor 

T7te AJrw Yofk Mevktw 




ll« OH litf M Cbtim ««• 
t ■ lod ■tin ffrl wlio fiit i 

9$ m 




.sioot 1979. Mofv food is 



be 

to £i9OW4f0d« is IHtbOc^SpfaQT 4!4MI 

^jwi^ tew dtod After 

me Mi» Mm Mtt rwnu, m 
ttejr tew cn^pttfidw ftwdom ^i^pcodi 

wMOL AHflf 9wm of teiai told dMR ite 
tlofiicy ctey iwt, paofk muaa^ {Mf 

appiowofttepo<teyof *cua w » i at tte 



mi «r 

i itet itey MO 00 lOBpsf 
Wtei, fte^ C»Mli ^Mdnim? 

II^OOQr of ^ftORB ^HtW OOC tO08 VdidMOd 
(^OStt IpCisOOt^ locfcld^l^^ OI091 ^So* 

«d 

9m oaoter rwtoo tkM ao« 



•M 10 pHfoo m «Worij!^ tile rtlcinoi; 
f08M teve Win ooiofocl tte iiowef kimg- 
by bopo o U o g Forty OMMten or 
Pftrty kodcrt. A Connor koiler of tte 
tofttefiS 



tNi teovaf- 
Aelf leodsio icee 
imm dttft Ib ite |Mtt. If Pvty leoderi 

ffrftf* opiMPoi yw f^oro by itefr imt- 
oc9^>^e^(^ of your '^o^^iei 
yoo bdtew 

BC Tte BCtMt^ iHM^ 

I is t9W owe ofleo s^^'U do* 
Itaqrof 
to flod tteir 
laio imwkiUlwUa 01*00 poo'^btM, 
Por fiwmiln. A ftoe<titeto» 
IHeod of oom tef ten opfMioiod to cte 




CWao k o 
Peor yeopli dew to wote pto oay >ocfc 
of tetef Id Afl vktiM of tte fynera* 

jii^^ii^j||dee*** to ypiboid 

I l^foOf |wopie^ dseoocvoctc 
tte eoctetet rood; Md ite 

* ^ tibtt Pirty' At mo h s t e flocK 

wtili 10 oitidoe tte Pony aod te kii- 
tstett ^ wrap iteir woid* ifl tte 'flog 
refers.* If te wmmI 10 criskixe 
CteBo% lidi of dcoeooracy* for ojompio* 
te tmdd saSt of tte ways tte teraoo- 
crocy oeocbiood to Mock refo9as§< Otters 

^fi|^Mg|M ■M%S>>^ ilfOOCttlff Md 

00»^^W0 ^■■a^'ap^^^^^ ^r^^^mw^ ^m/mmr^^f^^^^^ w^^wwf 

a ■ to, -* *- - I - ^ - ^ 

trac Aoot ocoooaafc aiaiiapww otf 
tory* tteir pereoaai Stoi* Md otter 000* 



00 attack oa a vsiecy of oQeaed^ "deco- 
actlvltke, locMbif reiglow prao 
oocoagaia aOowed to 
pudcfliiit. Tooted Md 
RTvieeii, aad folfc 
aio teiog lovioed* mhM at tte 

io'oMe^md itai^ e^ite of 
1^. Tte reHQcoiioo ^ tenpfca aod 
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GregOTHmRezzorL. 

^^ffis ¥ote echoes witii the 
di^iiriifaig, wmkrfkil 
of the true sCiMry tdtor. His is a 

tiuiiaiei^ tnrattial sl(»;v3^ ftre, 
regret, renK>rser-Elie Weisel, Wa^mgum Post 
BookWoHd 

**He fa niiw ri wrty tmm^ dtmy commatcd. . . . tfe 

descE^ptioiis Ouob whh the ventast, flatK^ 
stofmg fyiktsm of Gennan lomanl^ 
He ras {rnxfaioed a novdi tlua just possiMy 
tum out to be 'ito novdl erf the eta'. 
-C^teieie Annan, A/iftv York Review of Bot^ 

THE E)E ATHOT MY BROTHER ABEL is "a 
gtUtwfag. . . panoTEma of nud-twentieth- 
century Europc."-iVw i&rlt 



GSEGORVONREZZORi 

IHEDEAIHOFMir 

BROni 




How to look better 
ri tfree easy steps 



f SmtcIm j^Nir tfyes at y«Mtr f aimft« 

mmftwm* Choose an area haven c 
viewed much tJeto^-ipet^ 
or Sbmantc psntfng or iaparsfse 

2 fiMWtot yMMr ffflMf W^tfl ttMl iMovfd irf 

Art bocrfi Oft tlw ■ti^ct, OtsfAd Arc 
papertwcks cower wrtua^ ««ry artfioc era. 
^TW. or subfect Each one fs vi*<^f-vvf<tfm 
i^jjcraced arid at $995, wefiiyiced 

' vislati te^ to jfottf* f»«rwit# 



Hey good looking. 



0«n<MfM or VI/ Morton fKWMnsrto^ficrcoaarCAtt^Qur 






r « ftoMiai tNBfiiii ia ike SlpeM 
; lam cf tiliw w iniM , TtoB pco- 
pte hiffv c tfram ittM oCHk of 

die 

CMm iM 
Ott 9ter ted* tev 1 




fitotti^ 0f IMMQH w ttn^ X3is wew 
item 19 bqfli c A4b OB c piew of f 

tkcir w woc w, ncra ii'^uip M f 
|0I 69 c« VP c 
i^tewKd, «Hm m wrote to die JHoe 
gVwfay Ntm to fiad oat i»fcet Nwwiwri 
tetBTf eo e^tttQc f^ySod das triBce liK 
Mtfbjf raad wei 1 
fe( weoM eooo bow 
r* oad woiIe oo die i 

•Tbe 8U||orttf lanv 

be AH^py Mitf wAep^ ofw dtt titmtkw. 

A o ochtf fofhitfitt heinwimd we 
im fai Hiasaa: eo oaatiin w a were « 
arater erf fewiWEi tint boMiai ta a 
oewlf oHtfinicM taa^fli «o«M be tts« 
faWf aflocted to official eod tMr 
fiMi tta tbey Iwoke iaio the apatt- 
^eate aatf oKivttl io« ilKjr wcva fiaaSy 
toced 10 leavait taa (iMjr i^vm 
awwaooea ttus tiha^ viaiinw wtwSd be 
ooofittoed MrisT' Wiai tie«a«e of dw^ 
dasttdi afc doat koow. 

l%e moA c eoip fcg ooi ewnn^ tc^ 
ceai dvfi tfeoMSeaoe look piaoe ia ^Kil 
^Dea dtaM^BecradoBS we^p^ besof iKid itt 
Be^g^dty bai bjr tooie dtr dweSen 
oii^Mr eeci^ed to ^ cottouyiide in 
SS^Hixi pfwiace, darioo die Cakwid 
KevoittdoB. Attxaittag lo oovemiaesit 
poficr. If a li wliaa i l aad wife are 
i Otaihg , diey oaQT not letaro to die over-' 
crowded dtka atav dieyr prwicmslf 

Ibv dw place dKy oooider borne, 
wbeifef ttfcauje diey beeo apfooced 
by faniiac« by ptrftrical penecmvoa* of by 
labicritfy fPffiKMalc aeeee^eety wtcfi as die 
4^ flttior kidastfjai to the 
duilnf tbe eaify 1960^ wbeai 
SbO"$o«iet rriatioai .were pfitiodarty 
te»e, Osben wbo voimeood to "letUe 
dte border regioM" te ibe i950i vera to 
r^rec t^i after k was too iaie. Altar the 
Afafi deamttnaioas a baadf^ of pei^ 
ia ShiSMk were aflowed to retara to 8d- 

vea^ ftvMB do^ to. 

Very few peofrfe tie bebi« «Ta«od 
today for pol itic al ofVcnan. Most of ttst 
aew priiooan Me onfoary cHflj^a^*** 
tftSei^t n^^iHi^ aad aMadeiere. fiat tboaa 
amtod tlie 1989 caaqM^ 

i^^net *^^pMiial poteiea" for to«otve- 
axm ia *'po re i ^ai 8fc/'-by ttKM^ 
''yeiow^ videoti^* to eexy ^nc- 
^1 pavtitit aad dittf^^isc tr^ntf^ pic- 
tana aod boola, fK» eam^- were de^ 
witb oiMfiy< Skme •ere o c ecaie d ^d 
fltaay otben lesaaUi bs i^liott. So do 
maay of the rffailrtfnf* who were arretted 
for puttkiii ap poftere oo the * *dfti i o c r acy 
wa^ feveiai ddcs ia \m. We wm 
cold dMS dte smaam of ime of ^eee 
people Inva heea etorfesaxl. Whea we 



wa aw tald Im awe is 

attd wirt^^^ fide 
aad he wai flat Mat iBiaad e» do 
heed tdhar, Om^ eaiwoei. ^nmtK^ nSa- 

MaMi. iiM m the hmmjihat ia 
The people hchm ceeued atih the 



MMdoete." htd theee cheeged widi ef#- 
hiiflsr aieeaeei^ad 
eaoe ^ir pciQr oriaMe 



duihif the 

K orhaa ia tm.) ChM ^Piieai of 
jMWtOB <rflea optmea oa the prtnciple of 



sa hW afiaoaeat hcBBi tBia the sBWiaB wsB 

— - ^F^^"^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ v^^v ii^^^^^^r w^^v 

haia a Mfer hofidiqr if dwy mehwpir 



» Mate rattei tta held hetaa tiha 
)A ricfati dhaittaiod ta the 
aseia food oRoric aaleiw ^pamvdeaufMof 
the a dfe a de ia aad chdr ahaei aia A- 
f dbe c^dei« S4srBB tvd eheeh 

Poe aant poep i ^ hoawBfy thii ii a 
nm Of leiacivafy gesa noeaotB. They 
caa OH Oe^o '^riMety^ arhea ooue davy 
wpaNi Mfa oeea nsoa o twey i 
hte -Wdy," The farty^ 
poHeiee ha%itf oi^we dleai oppettanttiei to 
IHWiKSIpate ia pofici^^ fiid eceiMMdc IH'e^ 
fbeb" 0wa vaia cem i ar a It oftae wkh la^ 
pioylno tteir etaadaid of Svta$*<" with dM 
prieet 9i poodtf widi the ifaaSiy of theh* 

ate dicy opcidy aain' otar their iubfficy 
to eaerviee oMie dirocc ooatiot o^ee dleh" 
owe ^m; we foaiKl auny ifmdvi to be 
free to ea)oy aiorp suieriei comforts* 
aad to be free frpoi htviag to joia i 
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We 



bope« of come, thtt dds reixthrdy 
ttbcral period wifi tM sosnadey be proves 
to have been a brief aberraiioo. Qdaa^f 
Coaam^tK patty hai beea reipoatiWe 
for eome of ^ moit fcanoiae aad 
mu r d er ow io^ikmhm practioee of thii 
cmmy. If H doei aot retract Its feceai 
pt^Qcy of aOoaii^ greater iafefifrra^ 
freedom eid fleaib^ pertOMl Sfe. k 
wig have ac co a q diri xd a r a o rt a hl e f«« 
of ^eraltottioa. Nevartheieie, for kMei- 
lectaaie who woidd Sloe 10 ice Odoa hava 
t!9tsi Biore frprdoait dare it &(le hope* 
la ow view, die Rarty hM ai far ae 
it wiS pp ia looeeaiqg (oatTPb oa fpeech 
and belief: fio ritaa than oavh father 
woBid pot he peaii'M ai the fifiaf patty 
ia jeopetdy* It ati^ght eieo caaee a reao- 
tioa agete dw r^mam by die am 
Of^odox Party form, arhich ooeaiaae to 
c^itew Oeai^ pofeiee at aS levdi of 
Che leitoe. Ia X«dy, ^ aotoriaaily 
oitbodoa Doag U^-die \ 

tioa*-wat dhakaeA frm tbe poet of 
fKopagaoda iaitditei'« TIds wet eaea as a 
victory for De^ ae wei dte rgri^ation 
io Sepccai^er of Aoae diao dsfy elderiy 
®eaibeni of the Ceaoal CooiaiiBat. Sot 
we M no pro^Mct the ofUdaif 0^ 
tre^^fiMty^propapo^ ap p aratoe 
wtl iOow fraadome appioa^ag thote of 
the Weet, partieidarty ^ the tMwapapere* 
TOi fa a ievare md o nwrfn i rfag harddiqy 
for the amy j o araai ht i who Icmg for 
STMcr yberty md oAcgt^. As ia odier 
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prsee woold be leco at tt haok* 4e 
iltem to tbe nile of the Party, D 



OUTUNE FOR OHINA BOX 



"EXPLORING CHINA THROUCM ARTIFACTS" 

by 

Annette Booker 

INTRODUCTION 

This China Box is a collection of artifacts which people in China are familiar 
with or use in their lives today. 

This activity will take one to two claj» periods to complete and can be used 
as a springboard for the study of China. As pupils observe the objects and 
hyiKsthesize about Uf e in China, they will generate many questions which can lead 
to further independent or grmip projects. 

This China Box is targeted for grade 6, however, the activities can be 
adapted to any grade leveL 

BENEFITS 

To help with interculturai understanding through the use of artifacts and to 
make comparisons of similarities and differences between two cultures. 

OBJECTIVES 

Students will: 

a) be able to identify items used by the Chinese in their daily life. 

b) make hypotheses about Chinese society. 

c) examine their own life styles which in someways would be similar 
to China and in some ways different. 



MATERIALS 



a) 


map of the world 


b) 


map of China 


c) 


map of China showing provinces 


d) 


caligraphy set 


e) 


yogurt jar 


f) 


Inner Mongolian dress 
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g) Chinese checkers 

h) games 

i) abacus 

j) Chinese curr«icy 
k) stamps 
1) book marks 
m) tapes 
n) chopsticks 
o) puppets 
p) bocks 

q) cricket basket 
r) chop 
s) ink for chop 
^ cricket bai^et 

SUGGESTED CLASSROOM ACTIVmES (Examples of ^rtivities to be developecO 

A) Pre discussion: Let* c pretend that you have pai pals in China. 

1) What artifacts would you collect to show them aixHJt the United 
States today. 

2) As you brainstorm, quickly record all the answers on paper 
to use at a future date. 

B) Set the context: Let's pretend that a Chinese class from Peking has sent 
these artifacts to show yw about Chinese life today. 

1) Locate China on the world map. 

2) Ask students, when you think of China what do you think of first? 
Record all answers from this brainstorming session- Thlj is a good 
pre-test for decl{^ering where students are in their thinking about other 
people and cultures. Discussions in ine future could center on these 
potential areas of stereotypes or information voids. 

3) Set aside this information and explain that when they look at the 
artifacts, they can check the accuracy of their impressions. At the end 
of this unit, referring back to this list can be an effective evaluation 
tooL 

C) In-depih discussion (This will be developed.) 
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SOCIALIZATION - A Conparative Study 

People's Re^blic of China 
United States of America 



Carole Bruno, Social Studies Qiairperson 
Lynnfield High School 
Lynnfield, Kassachusetts 



Carol Brown, Social Studies Supervisor 
0es hfoines Public Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 



Forward to teachers: 



tbis unit was developed to provide a conqjarative investigation of the socialization 
process in the People *s Republic of China and the United States. 

Although the activities are sequential, certain activities can be ooitted de- 
pending upon the acadaaic background and sophistication of the stud«it. 

This unit is designed as a three or four day program which can be integrated into 
the following courses i 



There is no definite time for each activity. Teachers should feel free to expand 
or contract activities to suit their needs ^ 

The authors feel it is is^rtant that students study the similarities and 
differences of the socialization process between and among different cultures 
and societies* By using a c<»parative okhSoI, students can see that 
all nations utilize coabimitions of the family^ the school « youth groups, political 
groups and maas n^dia to encourage the behaviors and beliefs necessary for 
cooperative group living. 

All nations socialize their citizens to conform to the common goals and needs 
of that particular society. A ccanparative Investigation between the People's 
Republic of China and the United States allows the student to cc^spare that which 
is familiar to that which is unfamiliar and provides the opjwrtunity to compare 
social, political and econ«nic ideologies which are very different from each other. 

Activities 1, 5, 7, 8, and 9 can, however, stand alone as a cohesive unit of 
study on socialization in the People's Republic of China. 



world History 
tlorld Cultures 
World Geography 
Comparative Govenunents 



China 

Asian Studies 
Sociolc^ 
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SOCIALIZATION - A Cooparatlve Study 
People's Renublic of China 
United St&tes of itaerica 



PORPOSEj 



1. To examine the importance of the concept of socialization (Activities #1, 2). 

2. To recognize how political and social values are transmitted in different 
societies. (Activities #2, 4, 6, 7) 

3. To detenoine which political or social instituti<ms have been assigned or 
assuned major responsibility for the socialization of its citizens in the 
countries under study. (Activities #4, 6, 7» 8) 

A. To determine the role of various forms of media in the socialization 
process. (Activities #4, 6, 7, 8, 9) 

5. To understand how different societies and/or political ami econcmic syst«Bs 
utilize different socialization agents and processes to influence behavior 
and public opinion within that society. (Activities #5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 

6. To differentiate between propaganda and persuasion. (Activity #5) 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES; 

A. Knowledge 

1. Define socialization and recognize various agents in the socialization 
process. 

2. Define propaganda and recognize various propaganda techniques. 

3- Identify social or political institutions which have been assigned or 
assumed major responsibilities for tran^iitting social* political and 
economic values in the PRC and USA. 

A. Identify types of behavior encouraged by different political and social 
institutions in the PRC and USA. 

5. Identify various forms of media utilized in the socialization process. 

B. Skills 

1. Recognize and differentiate between propaganda and persuasion in 
various media. 

2, Recognize bias and/or point of view in sources of infonaation. 

Activity One ; Introduction - Socialization 

Definition? Process by which a human being, beginning at infancy acquires 
the habits, beliefs, and accumulated knowledge of his/her society throuj^ 
education and training for adult status J adjust to make fit for cooperative 
group living, to adopt or make conform to the common needs of a social 
group or society. 
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Discussion! 

1. Write th« tern "sociallMtion" on the blackboard or overbead 
projector. iUric students to hypothesise about its neaning. 

2. Select one student to read the definition fro« the dictionary. 

3. Discuss the i^rtance and/or relevaiwe of ••aake fit for 
cooperative living" and "confora to the coonon needs of a social 
group or society" with respect to any country. 

A. Ask students to list and share different types of behavior 
necessary for cooperative group living. Possible ejtaaplest 
obey traffic signals f drive on the correct side of the road» 
acceptance of property boundaries, regulations regarding open 
fires, respect for persons and property. 

Activity Tvo i AccepUble School Behaviors 

Discussioni 

1. Using the overhead or blackboard ask students to suggest types 

of behavior caitrolled or encouraged by school officials. Examples: 
Control J pushing, running in halls, »ooklng truancy, vandalism. 
Encourages good study habits, academic achievenent, group 
cohesiveness. 

2. In small group settings have students make a list of how schools 
control or encourage each of the behaviors listed as "appropriate." 

3. Have students share lists and discuss the school's effectiveness 

in controlling these behaviors. If student response suggests a lack 
of effectiveness, ask students to suggest ways schools might become 
more effective in controlling or encouraging deslreable behavior. 



Activity Three ; Observation of Behavior 

Homewo rk assignment t Assign a visit to a public place such as a mall, a concert 
or a busy street to observe people's behavior. Using handout #1 have students 
complete behavior column indicating those observed group behaviors which allow 
people to live harmoniously and those which are disruptive or harmful to 
persons, property, or society. 

Follow-up t Have students share the behaviors they have observed and complete 
the second and third columns of handout #1 indicating the persons/groups 
(socializing agents) responsible for teaching/encouraging positive behavior or 
discouraging/controlling negative behaviors and indicate how these behaviors 
are encouraged or controlled. Include in the discussion such socializing agents 
as the family, school, religious institutions, youth organizations and peers. 

Activity Four ; Forms of Media - USA 

1. Have students define mass media by filling in the blanks on the 
"advanced on^anizer" model in handout #2. After completing 
the l«ndout have students share their ideas with the entire class 
by putting the completed model on the blackboard or overhead. 



2. Using the coapleted model » ask students to ansvrer the following 
quest icmst 

A. Uhere does each fora of nedla get its news? (source) 

B. To ^Axm is the infornation directed? (target audience) 

C. Do the imrlous forms of rnBdis^ aiH)ear to be "owned** by any 
particular group or individual? (point of view) 

D. flow effective is each fonii of media in getting its nessage 
across? 



Activity Five 8 Propaganda/Persuasion 

!• Define the terns propaganda and persuasion through teacher led 
discussim and/or small grcmp consensus. 

2. Discuss the relationship between socialization and propaganda/ 
persuasion. 

3. Distribute and discuss handout #3. Have students sugs^st examples 
of each technique from TV, magazines, billboards. Ask students 

to record on the handout the best examples given in class. 

4. Ask students to mmlyze these examples to determine: (A) source, 
(B) target audience, (C) suggested t^avior and/or point of view, 
(D) effectiveness. 



Activity Six t Printed Media from USA 

1. Have students gather examples of propaganda and persuasion from 
printed media, exclusive of advertisements, in the United States. 

2. Ask students to analyze these examples to determine: (A) source, 
(B) target audience, (C) suggested behavior and/or point of 
view, (D) effectiveness. 



Activity Seven : Socialization Agents - PRC 

Distribute handout #A which lists various agents of socialization in the People's 
Republic. Discuss the purpose, source and audience for these agents. 



Activity Eig^t : Printed Media - PRC 

1. Divide the class into small groups and distribute handouts #5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. Ask each group to read the articles assigned to 
them and answer the following quest ions j 

A. Wiat is the purpose of the article? 

B. To whan do you think this article is addressed? Why? 

C. Have you ever seen articles similar to this in American 
newspapers? When? Where? 

D. VSiat was the purpose of the American news article that you 
saw? 

E. Why might you see articles like this in American newspapers? 

F. To vhcm was the article addressed? 

G. Vfould the American newspaper article differ from the 
Chinese article? If so, in what ways? 
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2. Assign handout #10 to all students. Discuss iiaplications.. 
Activity Nlne t Visual Media - PRC - Billboards 

1. Show the slide collection which depicts visual Messages designed 
to socialize or "persuade" citizens in the People's Republic. 

2. Have students cosplete handout#ll Indicating the behaviors they 
think are being encouraged, the person/group encouraging the 
behavior and whether or not a similar billboard or advertiseaent 
could be found in the United States. 

Activity Ten » Writing Assigonents and/or Evaluation Activities 

1. Write a short essay ccaiparing the socialization process in the 
People's Republic with that in the United States. IncliKSe the 
purposes for socialization and the different socialization agents 
and techniques used in each country. 

2. Write a short essay which coepares your estimate of the effective- 
ness of socializati<»i activities in the PRC and the United States. 
Give reasons for your conclusions. 

3. Assume you have Just been appointed secretary for the Young 
Cousnunist League in the PRC and charged with the responsibility 
for attracting more yoimg people to the organization. Write an 
article to distribute to your fellow students explaining why they 
should join the organization. 

Design a billboard to increase enrollment in the Coraniunist Youth 
League which will be posted in your school. Write an accompanying 
paragra)!^ to explain your design. 
5. Ohoose a current issue in tlie Iftiited States, such as the Suprane 
Court decision permitting locker searches, the need to crackdown 
on crime, or the efforts to curtail alcohol abuse, and have the 
students write the story from a Chinese point of view emphasizing 
the Chinese goals of political and cultural confbrmity. 

ACTIVITIES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. Investigate how contemporary behaviors encouraged by either the United States 
or the People's Republic of China reflect or modify traditional cultural, 
political, or social values. 

Examples Does the Comnunlst emphasis on importance of the group 
reflect the Confucian value of the family? 

2. Distribute articles from the Chinese and American press from which references 
to their specific locations have been deleted. Ask the students to Identify 
the country of origin of each article. Select articles which are ambiguous 
to illustrate the point that all countries, including the United States, 
socializes their citizens. 
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Handout #1 
Activity Three 



BEHAVIOR (^SERVATIONS 



Person /Group Responsible 
P^viors for 80ciali»ati<») Method of Control 

A* Positive 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



B. Negative 

1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
6. 

9. 
10. 




Handout #2 
Activity Four 



Mass Media in the United States 



Directions » Label the blank Bpacea using different foms of aass Media found 
in the United States. 




Hasa Media in the Qnlted States 



Handout #2 
Activity Four 



Directions ; Label the blank spaces using different fonts of aass aedia found 
in the United States. 
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!&md<»t #3 
Activity Five 



PiK)PAGANDA/PERSUASION 



A. Propaganda - distorted appeals to eootlons 

B. Persuasion - balanced view - appeals to thought and reason 

Seven Techniques of Propaganda Eicamples 

1. Name calling - labeling people and/or issues 
with a bad name or using names or labels with 

negative connotations. 

2. Glittering generalities - use of vague phrases 
that sound good but mean little or nothing, 

i.e., All-Amerlcan. 

3. Transfer - use of symbols for purpose for 
trtilch they were not Intended, i.e., American 

flag, eagle. 

A, Testimonials - getting a well-known person 
to endorse the idea or perswi, i.e., 

President Reagan, Bill Cosby, 

5. Plain folks - speaker appears to be just 
"plain folks" like nel^bor, knows and 
understands problems of ^camon man" 

therefore knows vtat is best for th«D. 

6. Card stackm?: - presentation of selected 
facts - either all positive or all negative - 

favorable to one side of the issue. ^ 



7. tondwagon - Everyone agrees or everyone is 
doing it so join in and get "on the 
bandwagon . " 
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Handout «4 
Activity Seven 



Selected List of SociallMtlon iigents and Techniques in the PRC 



I. Personal Interaction 



Perstxial interaction or oral coaminication is believed to be the ^st 
effective socialization technique, particularly the study groap meeting. 
Lar^ numbers of the Chinese population hold regular study group oeetings, 
sooetimes several times a week. Work groups in a factory or students in a 
row in a classroom meet to enj^ge in political study and mutual critidaa. 
In these sessions idealogical material is explained and discussed. These 
groups are formed to eliminate •^harmful" attitudes and values and insure 
that individual Chinese are surrounded by social pressure in support of 
official party goals 

Title Source Audience 



Family 



Workplace 



Goverrraient /Trade or 
Worker's Union 



Extended Family 



Family TOmbers - 
especially children 

Employees 



Neifi^borh'i'' ii canmittees 



Govemment/Ccranunist 



Party 
CcMonunist Party 
Caoaunist Party 



District or citizens 
within neighborhoods 



Young Pioneers 

Young Communist League 

Political study teams 



Members 



Members 



Goverrment 



Citizens, employees, 
Trade or Worker's 
Union 



"II. Schools 




lum. 



uroan vot*n*j.u". *mj.s» ^^yw^a -4-^^ — j - w 
but also on one's background and connections. 

III. Communist Party 
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HEmdcMt «A (coat) 



IV. Mass Media 

The nass nedla In China serves as a vehicle to infona, educate t control, 
and Bobilixe the Basses. It therefore performs two najor functions! 1) 
the disseoination of infonaation which has been carefully selected to serve 
the interest of prolitarian politics and aid the fulfillaent of the 
govemsent's political, social and econonic programs, and 2) encourage 
appropriate social and economic behavior and foster both group and self 
criticism. Recently news stories report shortcomings of various programs 
and criticize central authorities in order to promote change and improve- 
ment at all levels. 

New China News Agency (NCNA) headquartered in Beijing has 31 provincial 
bureaus and 23 foreign branches with supply the media with many of the 
news stories carried in the print TOdia. 



A. Print - Open Circulation 



TITLE 

People's Daily "Renmin 
Ribao" 

The Light "Quang Ming 
Ribao" 

Workers Daily "Gongren 
Ribao" 

China's Youth Daily 
"Zhongguo Qingnian Bao" 

Econwaic Daily "Jingji Ribao" 

Red Flag "Hongqi" 

China Daily 



SOURCE 

Official organ of 
Coiaounist Party 

Goveraaent of the 
People's Republic 

All-China Federation of 
Trade, {State) Economic 
Caaoission 

Young Ccxmaunlst League 
Ccannunist Party 

Govermient 

Communist Party 

Government 



AUDIEa<CE 

National/international 
circulation: 5 million 

General population 
General population 

The young and ambitious 

Vforkers: urban and rural 

General population cadres 

National /internal ional 
^English speaking 
population 



B. Print - Restricted Circulation 



Internal publications 
Examples ; 
Reference News 
Liberation Army 
Pharmaceuticals Industry 
AutOTKJtlve Technology 
Power Sources Abroad 



Government of the People's 
Republic 



C. Print - Locally Produced 



Provincial papers 
Local papers 



Government of the People's 
Republic 



Government 
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People with required 
certificates or letters 
of recommendation 
from work unit 



People residing within 
the province 

People residing 
within the area 



Handout #A (cont) 



The Broadcasting Affairs Administrative Bureau in Beijing, one of the aedia 
agencies of the COBBJunist Party Central Couaaittee, handles radio, television, 
and docianentary films. Sojae voicecasts are original? but aost come from 
releases of the New China News Agency. 



Radio 

Public Address Syst«n 
Television 

Movies 
Billboards 



Govemsent 
Govemoent 
Government 

Goverraaent/artists 
Government 



Majority of population 

Majority of population 

Mainly urban or large 
rui^l centers 

Ihiknown 

Majority of population 



Le gal System/Police 

The purpose of these agents are to check deviance from official party 
ideology and uphold Ccaminist Party directives. 
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HandCMt #5 
Activity Eight 



China Pally 

Friday, July 12, 1985 



Plan to restrain 
^faigjiway robbay ' 



iiqycton stop 



tea 



6 

of vMdim 
•t«4 tmr esaacrelal road 

if - - -.-^ - 



0^ IWid 



Tkt 9Uf OoBBdl Mftliacd 




wfcp to* 



Low-quality goods mar 
increases in production 

• liMry ii anUit i j iiii^t>^w»ya*ip^ 

Ik* «MBiy «f fia iMiiUMiii 4S 




m4 



Ii 

tea 



10 tm 



er|c 



BESTCOFYAVJUUBLE 
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Han(k>ut #6 
Activity Ei^t 

China Dally 

Friday, July 12, 1985 






abuse 




0f a 

li Kiftii Cftte% 

fa 



't«T «f ifa 148 . 
SSwSiiiy'ihMitr memAA tlw 
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In* 



>;^Dh^ ilS if «• IMU MvfcOT fa 
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tfaH ae 



lit wto i Win i iml ^ lfc» fartoi^ 



'■C 

faf fa 



^" t j j i Wii M TTIitnii Cki& 
and IMmt 8tfw flMtfc 

iflhUb 



art iM^ Ifagr Jmw 



of 

viiy bad 



BEncaPYAVmSLE 





t' wiidtell»cntqr«dhrthii 



Handout #7 
Activity Eight 



Peng sends 
law meeting 
peace note 



wfii 



«f GMna't 



■gin l Bi al j b Wfc ^ 



• «r J09 fmfMte iB- 1 ■■dwuhtttoi ^w«rfciag for the 

n if f 
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Handout #8 
Activity Eight 



China Daily 

Honday, July 22, 1985 



Deng: Party 
conference 
to promote 
young people 



tktitiCUmlt 



9Bt iti 



pro- 



At 



M. ^ t 



iflteGkM mb.'Vom mam tmlmtmtMr 



at • 



villi Ifc^y 



aiirniMrt 



2 Im rn^ma nA 
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X#ttets to 
the Editor 



'GeneroiiflluMts 
just waste Ibod 



lii 



««dftMdk>«^ii^ Thank 




4'J 



BEST COPY AVAUE 



Handout #9 
Activity Eight 



China Dally 

Thursday, July 25t 1985 



Campaign to improve quality control 

to tetbtr . &«Mnf MdtkitaltfMtKir S?f«l3l£nii!iy^ ^JSlSm^lJSri^ ^ 

r^miS^Scith, !rt''Cl^^25X2I "K^-TStoCirSS irt!2S"!±!L2:*S2!j? 

^sisi^ts^'^ ^^-^sjsrasj^s ?=s?wisjii2:?-~- ^£2?*^ 

pma ttm 8ab§ Bocnoodc port. ^ Matrol te^edtfea irMWB by , nirliiiiil. wfi fni^ Mp iiSm 

tlw Stati StnAmlf Lmw Md nndatiaa* mcttd in conUi^8M*MpwWaB.apcM tJM ^all^ of O^'* te^ttrial 

—I — . « — ! . — ^ l«rid ri,e fcttad mpKvMut aad rwiw i mn wpT- ,w«lBBt»wltfci8atti»tollwywr* 

■ndwtlMfM^alis- i^teo. . • (XtehtuJ 
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Chma curtails Uterary f reedoii^ 
after a new dimmer of Bberalis] 

ByJIMMANN 

^•^•^ ^^^"li^^^ ^W^W^* ^H^V J^^MnW^B^W^^BV VBMV ■ ^ ~— — ■ ... ^ ^ p ^^^^^^^^ -^^^^^v ^^v^-v^^v^^ ^^^^ * ' ■ , — , — 



~ ilMfFHilnr MikiiattmM««iiliiil!i5S MM^MMitimlPMiMIAm- 

a m i ■■■■■■■II ^OTOT ^— mw\m Wlil A A - ^m*- - * A.^ A 

iwyinw «B pawMCT t» wpmr wnh win of noHttcil dtnmwtfitliini In iwwiu i w irwMi wiw hthbi 

tttjww ta g B fto wte ttafca ttoy uiiilii|ioiiiiil yolUltut Jiwiinrii fcin - J^m m (iM yM^r^aratinl 

%m.tu&mk^pimm§mfgma4 h^at tt..i.iiiiiiiiiii niiii rfttii «aM m mmmln mttmrn w 
latwfirf Dittos «M ' HMMMirflBlliBMlMrttM. 



m^^h4^ ^mm ^A^a^d HVW tali lift CMB^K wan «m , ^^^^^ 



fcrfliifllW llMiiirtiiiTMimmiiff^' J^^^ST^JTzr*" "T^^T? WHiii i ■ Mlirifiil hwiiirii 

tm.MHibMMtlM^lhmiraitia trMftialaflii ^^^^ to tiw wBhf ■ ■nili inri 

■nmn 1n« liinl irim rtmiiiMi umI Tii iwv GSM fNM AfMMJ ^^bm mBm^ IM^^ 

Thii nriw nmitmli m mililh athiii ■■ nena Mm w CBM MOSB pHr ^M^^toltoMvtomL • 
fliit ■ nmnfliifrfMl rtiln In atf inriii imi Mm BWVy iV pnCRi WmCS MB* §haLr ■ainlifiimi ■■tkii i 

^^^^5 ^^^^B^^p ^^^Kl^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^KI^itBH^ ^Rfc^^ ^WMJ^^^MJ^^ ^^^H^ ^^^^^JflJ^Jj ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^M4iK fll^^^^^HI^H^^ Jfc^^ ^(^B^BIHi^^^^fcf Jlj^^ 

fdipcielitotteCkiacaeVcitMf Amo» tkBtiMw»i lw iffi ff Maiyfccp8todi'.>^ fcy fhfaMnniliiiytl MlMHiat^ 
eiatioa»tttecatfafW4,Biiniditet vtti^iBmmvfmmrmAtnnnf ' ngtewitlittoj 

Froa: The Des Moines Register 
Monday, January 20, 1986 
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Handout #11 
Activity Nine 



Visual Hedia in the People's Republic of China 



Desired Behavior Probable Socialiging Agent 

1. 

2. 2- 

3. 3. 
4. 

5. 5. 

6. 6. 

7. 7. 

8. 8- 

9. 9. 

10. 10. 

11. 11. 

12. 12. 

13. 13. 
lA. 1^« 

15. 15. 

16. List three major behaviors encouraged in the People's Republic of China 
you observed in these billboards. 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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Handout #11 
Activity Vine 
iaunmx Sty 



Visual Hedla In tlra People's Republic of China - 



Desired Behavior 



Probable Socialliim AKent(s) 



1. Population Control 
One child per faolly 
(Notei Child is a girl) 

2. Safety-Wear 
raincoat Instead of 

using an umbrella 

3. Architectural Toys 

and Building Blocks 
**Blocks allow children 
to use tiMiir InaginationV* 

4. Modem clean 

environment 



Coenunist Party 
C ovofnwcn t 
Vomen's Federation 

Safety Comsittee 



Coanunist Party 
Education CMaodssion 
Vomen's Federation 



Caoaunist Party 



5. "Laws give freedom and 

protect people's rights •* 
Must have laws of socialism 
and democracy.** Red letters 
say Constitution of the 
People's Republic of China. 

"What's in saliva? 
It's from your lungs 

and can contain germs. 
If you have lung disease 

your saliva contains 

bacteria." 
NOTEi llon-tradition#l 

activity for girl. 

7. Celebrates the 10th Anniversary 
of National W<xaen's Day. 
"Help build a wonderful 
country for tomorrow." 



Communist Party 
Goverxtment 



srxuB^t 



Health C<mnission 
Coanunist Party 
Govenssent 



Women's Federation 
Coominist Party 



8« Cleanliness and Hygiene 
(relates to slide #6) 

9. Welcome to all nationalities 
and minorities (China has 
53 minorities whose cultures 
4re preserved.) 



Health CoamissioQ 
Coanunist Party 

Ccwmsnist Party 



f^3 



Desired Rehavior 



Probable Soclalltlng AaentCs) 



10. Baviroamit and Ecology 
Care and appreciation 
for beauty 



Coommist Party 



11. ''Follow the spirit of 
these exasaples.** - 



Coonuaity Party 
Goveraaent 



1. «q>ty dirty water 

in sewer 

2. plant trees 

3. don't litter 

4. don't spit 

12. International Wooen's Cooramist Party 

Day tfmaen's Federation 

13. Safetys "Must use low Safety Comission 

beams \Aievi driving," 
Protection for bicyclists. 

14. Concern for the handicapped Cosiaunist Party 

15. All citizens participate Coioiuraist Party 

in building a aodem 
future for the People's 
Republic. 

16. 1. Safety and Health 

2. Care of the environment 

3. Recognition of the in^ortance 

of wcMoen 



Annotated Bibliography 



"Access to Infonnation on the PRC", Encyclopedia of China Today, 3rd edition, ed. 
by Fredric M. Kaplan and Julian M. Sobin, Harper and Row, New York, 1981 - 
especially infornative article on the flow of infonnation in Qiina emphasizing 
the heavy reliance placed on oral communication by the Chinese and the difficulty 
associated with getting reliable information on China. 

"The Mass Media", China; A Country Study , ed., by Frederica M. Bunge and Rinn-Sup 
Shinn, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1981 - discusses the 
purpose of mass media and the changes which have occurred since 1978. 

"The Social System", China; A Country Study , ed., by Frederica M. Bunge and 
Rinn-Sup Shinn, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1981 - 
discusses the traditional and contemporary values of the (3iinese and the process 
of socialization. 

Comrade Edition; Letters to the People ^s Dail y edited by Hugh Thomas, Joint 
Publications, 1980. 



Notes The slides for use in Activity 9 are available at no cost from; 

Carol S. Brown, Supervisor, Social Science 

Ites Moines Public Schools 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 



Please send self addressed stamped envelope for mailing. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT: AN INTRODUCTION 



Tne gulf between the developing nations, whose people 
comprise roughly three-fourths of the global population, and the 
developed ones has become increasingly visible. The struggle of 
developing nations to increase prosperity and security is a major 
historical trend of the 20th century* This introduction 
discusses the idea of development and points out common 
characteristics shared by many developing nations* Also 
considered are such common problems as population growth and 
external debt. Finally, two types of development policies are 
discussed, using China as an example of one of these policies. 

mix PeyglopaflPt i^s. Jijsj&si&A 

Host of the world's people are poor, with barely enough to 
eat, inadequate housing, and little access to education and 
opportunity. Most of the world's countries are alao poor, with 
marginal economies, marginal food sufficiency, and a high degree 
of dependence on richer countries and the world market for what 
they produce. In many cases these poorer countries have rapidly 
growing populations that use up resources almost as fast as they 
are produced. As developed countries continue to advance at a 
rapid pace, the gap between rich and poor countries is ever 
greater. Naturally, poorer countries desperately want to improve 
their own condition so that they can enjoy the quality of life 
that richer nations seem to take for granted. 

^^PevelQped*^ AiiA ^Pgyelopiag^ Countrigg 

When we say that a country is "developed** or *de veloping'', 
we often use a standard set by the industrial west--in terms of 
levels of affluence, the nature of the economy, the level of 
technology or mechanization, nutritional levels, and other 
indicators. To say that a country is *dev^ loping** implies that 
the country has not yet reached a high lev<^l of achievement in 
many of these areas. To develop means to improve the quality of 
life, to increase prosperity. This has usually meant producing 
more and better quality foods, goods and services so that the 
society will be more affluent, as well as distributing this 
increase in the standard of living to all of the people. 

In the developing countries (also called Third World 
countries), the main goal is often to modernize the economy. In 
other words, to transform an agrarian society into a more 
industrial one. Rural development is a part of modernization. 
The goals of RURAL DEVELOPMENT are tc increase the quantity and 
efficiency of agricultural production, and thereby to improve the 
prosperity of the rural population. This can be accomplished by 
increasing mechani::^ation, use of fertilizer, introducing better 
seed strains, irrigation, and transport facilities, etc. In 
general, to make farming more productive. 
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iHa fiflmaaa CharaQtflri5.hl n5» ^ Peveloolni^ Nations 



1 • Agrloulture 

A society or economy that is "AGBICULTORALLT BASED" is one 
where most of the population (around 75-80J) are working on the 
land. In the United States only about 3-5$ of the population 
grows the food we eat. In most developing countries, the vast 
majority of people are employed either in farming, animal 
raising, forestry or fishing. 

2. Poverty 

Another characteristic common to developing countries is 
their greater degree of poverty. In the West, using the United 
States as an example, most countries are quite affluent. One 
basic indicator of this is per capita gross national product 
(GNP), or how much a country produces per person. As an example, 
in the U.S., a developed country, 1981 per capita QKP was 
112,820, while it was only $300 for a developing country such as 
China, let, there are several countries with figures higher than 
those of the U.S. and lower than those of China. Ve can 
visualize household affluence by considering whether a typical 
family owns a oar, a television, a bicycle, or even whether a 
typical residence has running water, heating, or electric-f ty. In 
developing countries, most families would have none of these. 
Things that we consider necessary are luxury items in the 
developing world. In most developing countries it is still rare 
for individuals to own cars, and even relatively inexpensive 
items such as wristwatches are considered luxury items. 

Factors XSt Conalder 

If we look back a few hundred years, even two hundred, many areas 
now thought of as developing were among the most advanced. India 
and China were both highly developed relative to most of the West 
in technology, agriculture and many other things. Why have 
things changed so much? Differences in technology are areas of 
modernization where striking differences are visible between the 
developed and developing nations. It is common to think of 
technology as sophisticated items such as electronics or 
airplanes, but it can be as basic as steel knife or plow. The 
reason the West developed industry and developing countries did 
not involves complex issues involving political systems, and 
cultural factors. 

Colonlallflffl 

Most of the developing countries today were at one time 
colonies of western nations. It may be debated whether the 
present developing countries might have developed if they had not 
been colonized. However, colonialism, or imperialism, had a 
major impact upon colonized countries. Colonialism is widely 
recognized as a process of exploitation. Imperialist countries 
used cheap labor, raw materials, and the captive markets of thier 
colonies to fuel their own development. By forcing their own 
rule on other countries, they inhibited development of more 
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nodern forms of goverament and often inhibited the Introduction 
of modern technology. This was done in part to aaintain a cheap 
labor force highly dependent on the imperialist nation for 
employment as well as many day~to~day necessities. 

SQClQ-CuItural Factory 

There are also many complex social and cultural reasons for 
the poverty of developing nations: For instanosf traditional 
educational systems which were not oriented in a technological 
direction and widespread illiteracy. In addition, many nations 
were splintered into small tribal territories until very ' 
recently. Tet, the creation of a modern economy involves many 
changes, such as the development of political and administrative 
systems, improved and widespread education, sophisticated 
financial management, and technical services. 

PQpttlatiQo Qrpwth 

Population growth in the developing countries is a problem 
of major proportions, and will continue to be so for many 
decades. Population growth in the developed world has declined 
since the beginning of industrialization. But population growtl' 
in developing countries has greatly increased for several 
reasons. One is that in an agricultural society a large family 
increases family income and security. As nutrition and increased 
health and medical care has reduced disease, mortality rates have 
sharply declined. People live longer and fewer die young; as a 
result population growth rates have increased. An example, in 
China, the population has doubled between 19^9 and 1980. And 
there are many countries with a higher growth rate than that of 
China. 

High rates of population growth are a problem because more 
and more people must compete for limited resources such as food, 
housing, jobs. A growing economy would increase the output of 
food and products and create work for the growing population. If 
the economy does not grow faster than the population, the 
standard of living will not improve. Yields can be greatly 
increased through modern agricultural techniques. This means an 
infrastructure of dams and pumps for irrigation, roads and 
railroads for moving agricultural products, electricity and 
energy systems, chemical fertilizers, better education to enable 
people to use a modern system, and higher-yielding varieties of 
grain . 

Capital Kftflnirementa anA PgYglOPBSnt PoUgjeg 

Agriculture in developed countries is capital-intensive and 
agriculture in developing countries is laborrintensi ve. This 
does not mean that developing countries must try to emulate our 
own agricultural practices, for employing more scientific farming 
techniques is not incompatible with keeping a labor-intensive 
system. Large scale improvement in Infrastructure, however, is 
at the core of development. A country's strategy for development 
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Is usually knowo as its development policy. Development policies 
follow two kinds of approaches: "economic dependence* or "self- 
sufficiency". In practicSf howeverf most countries use a mixture 
of both. 

It is difficult for developing countries to depend solely on 
their own internal economy to generate enough capital to 
modernize agriculture. The main assets of most developing 
countries is a cheap, available (and usually unskilled) labor 
force and limited raw materials. Developing countries must trade 
these assets for money from the developed world. The money is 
used to buy the products of development, say irrigation pumps, or 
the ability to produce the goods themselves, as in a pump 
factory. Usually the labor value of goods produced in developing 
countries is inadequate to pay for the necessary goods from 
industrial countries. Therefore, a developing country must 
borrow large amounts of money hoping to be able to produce 
industrial or agricultural goods in the future. Paying back 
these "development loans", with interest, can be extremely 
difficult. A single year of drought can plunge a country's plans 
into chaos if it must then import more food, which must also be 
paid for. 

One aspect of China's development planning that has been atypical 
has been its policy of self-sufficiency. China's level of 
borrowing and its participation in the world economy have been 
much less than almost any othe developing country. In part, this 
has been possible because of China's large size, it has a large 
internal economy and most of the raw materials necessary for 
development. China Justifiably has been wary of the dependency 
approach and has done well. Its special advantages, however, are 
a major factor in this well-being, and generally are not shared 
by the other developing countries. 
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HURAt DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA I: SOCIAL AND IDEOLOGICAL BASES 



Since 1949* UQder the Chinese Coaounist Party's leadership, 
China has been known as the People's Bepublic of China* The 
party took power after nany years of fighting. This section 
explores the revolution's social and ideological bases — 
especially the issue of redistribution-~in order to understand 
better China's developaent policy, the problems it addresses and 
its means of solving them. 

jSi2£lAl jelT Chineae RevQlution 

The collapse of the Qing (Ching) dynasty in 191 U which had 
ruled China since 1645 as a series of absolute monarchs, 
represented the end of what is called the "traditional period" in 
Chinese politics. But the transition from traditional to 
"modern" forms of government is seldom accomplished easily or 
quickly. In China's ease there followed almost forty years of 
conflict and turmoil over what system should prevail. 



By the late 19th to early 2Cth century, the failings of 
traditional society were obvious to some thinkers in China, such 
as Sun lat-sen. They saw widespread poverty afflicting most of 
the people, some of it appalling in its dimensions. The success 
of the Russian revolution in 1913 suggested that there were 
basically two — both western — alternatives, the capitalist 
system and the Marxist-Leninist one. This political debate was 
centered in the cities and affected relatively few Chinese, since 
about 85 percent of the population lived in the countryside. 
Problems in rural life later became very important to the 
political struggle as it gradually spread to the countryside. 

In China, great povery was not the only problem: the 
problem was also distribution of the available wealth who had 
it? The issue of equality and social justice is fundamental to 
our understanding of the Chinese Revolution. In traditional 
China, as in many present developing countries wealth was 
distributed unequally: a small percentage of the population 
possessed most of the land and capital, while many peasants lived 
in serious poverty. A middle class was practically nonexistent. 

Landlords owned from 35 to 50 percent of the cultivated 
land, usually with very poor peasants living on It as tenants. 
The peasants often gave more than half of their crop (i.e. their 
labor and almost their only source of income) to the landlord as 
rent, in addition to the taxes they paid to the government. This 
often left little on which to live. Many families were heavily 
in debt year after year. Many small indepett ent farmers had lost 
their small plots of land to the rich, when In bad years they 
were forced to borrow, at very high Interest, in order to get 
enough to eat. 



Althou^ch the magnitude of the problem varied by region, the 
problem was nation wide. There was little possibility for a 
poor family to get out of this system. A few monopolozed the 
power and resources. The rich saw little reason to change. The 



poor saw a big reason. The ideal of socialisa was directed right 
at problems such as the Chinese had, and that many countries 
to^-'ay continue to have, primarily how to equalize the 
distribution of wealth among the nation's entire people. 

Karl Harx*s ideal was to create a society in which no one used 
the labor of others for his own benefit; such labor was to 
benefit the whole of society at once. Equality of economic 
positon is a central idea of Marxism. As Marx saw itt people 
gained advantage over others by owning the "means of production", 
for example, farmland (used to produce food) or a factory (used 
to produce goods). A "socialist" system is one in which 
ownership could be put into the hands of the whole society, 
administered by the government, and the wealth created (money and 
products) shared among the people according to how much work they 
contributed. If the wealth were distributed according to need 
rather than quantity of work, you would have a "communist" 
system. According to Marx, societies were progressing from 
Feudal to Capitalist to Socialist to Communist. Socialist 
systems of government exist today, but as yet no communist ones. 
Although the Communist Party rules socialist nations, the 
transition to communism is yet to come. 

Utlft JA&A SlL Distribution Jjx £JtUJU 

Taking the wealth from the richer and giving it to the poorer so 
that everyone has the same is redlat r j ^ butlon . The inequality of 
wealth and priviledge between rich and poor in pr e-Communis t 
China provided a fertile medium for the growth of socialism. The 
poor, the vast majority, were led by the CCF (Chinese Communist 
Party) to believe that they could change this situation and cease 
being egploited by the upper classes. To this end, and under the 
very effective military leadership of Mao Zedong and others, the 
Communist Party mobilized the desires of the masses of peasants. 
Despite tremendous hardship and loss, the CCF and the peasant 
masses overthrew their opponents, the Euomintang, who represented 
a continuation of the old ways of private ownership. From the 
founding of the CCP in 1921 (with seven members including Mao) 
until their victory in 19^9 (when they had over a million 
members), elapsed 27 years of bitter struggle against heavy odds. 
Whether or not one one likes what happened, it was quite an 
achievement. 

Reorfanigation sJEi^ Redjg trXbtttloa 

Once in power, the Communist Party still ruled an 
impoverished, under-developed country, torn by years of war. 
Reconstruction and development were the top priority. The task 
was develop under the socialist ideal. 
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One of the first tasks was to redistribute the land. Most 
people lived in the countryside and redistribution of land was a 
major promise made by the CCP. Redistribution in the 1950*s took 
three steps. 

First, from 1950 to *52 land was confiscated and 
reallocated on the basis of class — » the land was divided up more 
or less equally among everyone. This was often violent as many 
poor had bated those who had exploited them. The worst landlords 
were sometimes badly beaten or even killed by their former 
tenants. 

In the mid~1950*s, land ownership was taken out of private 
hands. The land was divided into collectives where large groups 
of people worked together on land they owned not as individuals 
but as a social unit. Later yet, communaa of even larger size, 
frequently of 70,000-100,000 persons were formed. The communes 
were divided into smaller sub-units of collectives, production 
brigades, and production teams (these will be discussed in the 
next lesson). Large communes, never worked very well and they 
were made smaller later on. All this is an experimental 
process, which is still going on today* The point here is that 
the land was redistributed, to try to equalize the standard of 
living of the rural population. This was the ideological basis 
of the Chinese revolution. 

RedlatrlbWtiPB AJDL^ Development 

Redistribution does not mean that a country has more wealth, 
only that the wealth has been distributed more fairly. 
Theoretically, if the government controls a nation's resources, 
it can plan the nation's economic development. Planning includes 
controlled investment in heavy industry (steel mills, etc.) or 
agricultural modernization (machines, fertilizers) so as to raise 
the level of affluence of the nation. 

As we will see in the next section, China has had many 
problems and setbacks in its 35 years of national development 
under a socialist system, but by the standards of many developing 
Third World countries, China's economic performance has been 
quite impressive. Two criteria may be used to judge a country's 
development. 1) Has the country industrialized substantially? and 
2) Is it more secure from hunger and disease? In other words, is 
life better than it was? First, China's level of industrializa- 
tion has risen tremendously. It is on its way to being a main 
producer of such primary industrial products as steel. China's 
level of material security has also increased. Although the 
supply of available food has only marginally kept ahead of 
population growth, China has nearly succeeded in keeping the 
population free from famine and epidemic disease which plague 
other developing countries. In these respects, China's path has 
been more successful than most other developing nations. 
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RORAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA lis ORGANIZATION AND POLICY DEBATES 



Today, where countries fall into a fairly small group of 
"haves" and a large group of "have aota", perhaps the biggest 
problem for global stability is a problem of the vast difference 
in levels of wealth, and a growing sense of a need to equalize it 
among nations, who live together as neighbors on our planet much 
as rich and poor people live together in a community. Given that 
China has the single largest share of the earth*s people, and 
poor people at that, other developing countries are paying close 
attention to China's efforts to develop, especially since China 
has presented an alternative to capitalism. ,If China is 
successful, other countries may want to follow China's example. 
The implications of this could be an increasing shift to 
socialism thor.gh revolution if people come to feel that these 
systems are incapable of meeting their needs. 

China's luxai Development Strateiyv 

China's rural development strategy has been based on several 
distinctive approaches. These are: priority of heavy industry, 
self-reliance, the collective work ethic, and mass mobilization. 

(a) acayy laduatry. aixA Agriouiture - The Chinese have placed the 
growth of large industry — steel and metals, cement, and 
large factory production — above the development of 
agriculture (the rural economy). They create a heavy 
industry sector first in order to produce the materials 
necessary for modernization. However, if a majority of 
resources are invested this way, development in agriculture 
must be rather low. Industry extracts a great deal of the 
country's surplus from the agricultural sector. The masses 
on farms must accept a long period of slow improvement for 
the sake of the nation. This type of development requires 
not only that the whole nation desires this and is willing 
to work hard for it, but also typically taht the government 
maintains tight control to keep them from deciding to do 
otherwise . 

(b) iliA CollectlYg, Work Elhl^ - A distinctive element of the 
Chinese path has been spreading political thought to the 
grassroots level. Various levels of rural organization are 
under the administration of party members. The commune 
system has used the ethic of "do it together for everyone's 
good". By keeping the idea of a "NEW CHINA" in people's 
minds, it has been possible for people to sacrifice in order 
for the country as a whole to develop more modern industrial 
capabilities. This has been a matter of great pride. It is 
much easier to do without when everyone else has the saae 
degree of affluence, and that living standards and social 
services are rising, even if only slowly. 

<c) HAiA Mgblllzatioa - Another char EC 1 6rls tic of Chine3e 

society, a hallmark of Mao Zedong, has been '•mobil izing the 
massea*** Since most aonejf has been invested in industry, 
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the rural areas have made most of the ifflprovenents using 
their own resources. This has meant using the labor of the 
people to build irrigation works, roads and buildings. It 
nay take one hundred people to do the Job of one bulldozer, 
but as the Chinese did not have the machine, they used the 
hard work of the people instead. 

Burai Colleetivtzatinn 

As discussed above, after the CCP took power in 1949, farm 
land was redistributed. Initially, the land was put in private 
hands, but there soon followed a massive change in social 
organization, called 'collectivization'*. During this phase, the 
rural population was organized first into cooperatives with 
private ownership still in effect. By 1956 most of the 100 
million peasant households had formed cooperatives, which 
averaged about 40 families who acted together as a farming unit. 
These were considered semi-socialist In form. In 1957-1958 the 
shift to a fully socialized form was initiated by gradually 
abolishing private ownership and forming still larger units 
called collectives, this time averaging about 250 households 
(roughly 1200 people). These often corresponded to the natural 
villages. The land was now owned by the collective, which acted 
as an administrative unit that assigned work to the individual 
farmers. In 1958, a still larger social g:'ouping was 
established: the commune. At first these communes were extremely 
large, averaging 60,000-70,000 members, but when it became 
obvious that this was too large a unit, they were split up into 
smaller ones of about 15,000-20,000 people. 

The communes were essentially administrative units combining 
governmental, social, and political responsibilities. The people 
themselves, while belonging to a commune, also were organized 
into brigades, teams, and households. A commune today typically 
contains about 15 brigades (of about 1000 people, or one 
village), which in turn contain about 6 or 7 teams (of about 35- 
40 households, or 150-200 people) each. These teams are called 
the "basic production unit". 

CQgamne Syatea 

The commune system contained seven main elements. 

(1) Territorial self-reliance . The communes maintained a high 
degree of local self-sufficiency. They tried to produce as 
much as possible of their own food and consumer goods, as 
well as provide the means of local development. 

(2) Centralized planning - Each lower unit's production was 
planned at the commune level, including necessary inputs 
(fertilizer, seed grain, machinery, funds, etc.) and 
expected output. 



^1^^'^^^" ■ ^^<^<^^^^ Of production team members 

n««rd?Sr. averaged 
aqoording to individual labor. The value of labor was 

SJ;?^ f K ^f^^'^'^^^os to work-points. For example, a full 
days labor in the fields might be worth x number of points. 

The commune served as an integrated unit of rural life 
providing the economic unity, social services (health/ 
education, welfare), and political organization of its 
members. ^ v* xwo 

^n:ffnnri°^?^"^4^" " Especially within the team, annual 
and seasonal plans for use of resources acd production 

?Se " 1*°^ and labor for 

^SLt J * ^^''^^ ^'^^^ ^^'^l** the case 

under individual ownership. 

^It llVhVn f^'^^^^^^ ^ ^^'^^^ ^ prodnn^^... . Land, 
most machinery, and draft animals were all owned 
collectively, usually by the team. Small industries were 
usually owned by the commune. ^rxea were 

^f^^v ^"f Jnd : ^%««°"f^^ services and basic material 
security (food and housing) for those unable to support 
themselves, health care services, and education were 
guaranteed for all unit members. 

« hw.^Li*"^^*.^??''*^®** * team, which in turn acted as part of 

nffrfl ! income were distributed according to the 

?ea« levti'7/°T>,°'t the larger groups. Income cfme to the 
flliXies L!lr^,n^\\^^ (Village), and was distributed to the 
families according to their share in collective activity 
Although it has had problems, the commune system has organized 

P°P^^*tion to combat famine and hunger, dLt^fSute 
wealth equitably and provide employment for the rapidly growing 
population. Basic social services have improved greatly in 
providing enough food and drinking water, medical care aid 
education, and relief from natural dlsas'ters. ?hese social 
secLrt'y '""^ '^^'^ "^^^'y' provide basic 



fROSLEM.^ MH DEBATE 



^ commune, however, was not Inmune from the problems 
t^T'^l ^^^t"* soclallat countries, such as the problem of 

the lowered incentive to work. A person's income came only from 
ui^^cL fri'^L^'^ collective's Income after it had been diviSeS 
up among all the members. A person who worked hard received only 
a portion of the ave ra gfi gam. Some people didn't work hard 
knowing that it wouldn't affect their portion very much 
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The Chinese leaders in the 1980»s are considering "linking 
labor and income," because it is believed necessary to provide 
some link between a family's work and their income, whether in 
money or in goods. The government has usually allowed (except 
during periods when "radical" policies dominated - see below) 
families to keep a small "private plot" or garden for themselves 
and usually some animals like pigs or chickens. These products 
could be sold in small markets for cash. These private plots 
have been important to the national economy, as typically 23-30% 
of the vegetables and meat grown in China was produced in this 
way. The farmers took greater care of their own plots and 
animals than they did of communal crops. Naturally these private 
plots produced far higher yields per unit of land. Farmers were 
more productive when they could realize a gain directly; the 
collective spirit was effective up to a point. Beyond that, 
efficiency suffered. 

Another problem of communes has been that a centralized 
administration was less efficient, with orders that were 
unrealistic when they reached the local level. For example, the 
commune management may decide that a brigade must grow rice in 
such and such an amount, when the land worked by the brigade is 
better suited for cotton or sweet potatoes. The government 
admits that, while in about one third of China's communes there 
has been goood leadership and effecient planning; real problems 
exit in the other two thirds. 

The steady growth of the rural population has also meant 
that the commune's economy cannot effectively employ the people. 
Current estimates by the Chinese government state that 30-50J of 
the rural labor force is seasonally or permanently unemployed or 
underemployed. 

Given the above problems, it is not surprising that China's 
development policy has been vigorously debated by the leadership. 
Although Mao, during his long (1949-'76) tenure as party 
chairman, was a commanding figure, there was give-and-take 
between Mao and other leaders, including Deng Xiaoping, who is 
presently the commanding figure in the Chinese government. Mao's 
position was called "radical": he pushed for as complete a 
communalization of life as possible, with minimal scope for 
private interests. Leaders such as Deng were called "moderate". 
They were willing to allow more private activity and favored a 
more gradual shift to a fully communal life. 

There were swings back and forth between the two sides, who 
favored and opposed the role of the market in Chinese economic 
life. the radicals favored a high degree of cei,'tral planning. 
The government would decide economic goals, and the party 
machinery would get the plans carried out. The radicals depended 
heavily on the political enthusiasm of people disregarding 
Individual economic interests or incentives. The "moderates", on 
the other hand, were more inclined to favor economic solutions 
that appealed to the farmei^s' sense of self-interest to let them 
to work hard and produce more. 
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equality th/colMuli'/t'i^ '^''^It^ """^"^ «»»°»ic 
allow some gradation oJ «ea?th'l„''"i' T "'"'•"•«'" ""ted to 
and effloienoy. The radical ?a«ti!n !'" " '"""l^t' Production 
economic progress for »olJ?i„.? . f'*"' "orifice 

.oderate faction was' iraa're^dj " do^fo!' 
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Mills MAQ: A Ml E R A ? 

^^^'^^ China's most powerful leaders, Zhou Enlai and 
Mao ZedoDs died. A political struggle for leadership ensued. 
One group was headed by Mao's widow, Chang Qing, (sometimes 
called the "Gang of Four") which was intensely radical, another 
by Deng Xiaoping and the moderate or "reform" faction, and yet 
another by Huo Guofeng, who stood somewhere between the other 
two. After considerable turmoil in the top ranks, Deng Xiaoping 
emerged as the winner. This change of leadership has had 
important repercussions in China's development policy. 

Ji&M. Polleift-i 

The period since 1980, when Deng Xiaoping was firmly 
established as a leader, has come to be known as the "post-Mao 
tnt . Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 

CCP in December 1978 marked a turning point in Chinese political 
life, especially in its implications for China's rural 
population. The "Maoist" model of communal agriculture, self- 
sufficiency, and heavy industrial growth, had undergone 
reassessment. The Maoist systen had provided China with an 
^ i ndustrial infrastructure (in energy, transportation, 
^-•Manufacturing) and with a stable social situation. However, it 
had also generated problems, such as a low standard of living 
excessive capital investment on heavy industry, and a gradual 
increase in unemployment and underemployment. 

Rural economics is now exemplified by the "Production 
Responsibility System". This system implemented first in the 
countryside and later in other parts of the economy, contains 
elements that were briefly introduced in the ig60's based on 
linking payment to output": that is, having people's income 
reflect the amount of work they do. 

The communal system is being drastically reorganized. But 
is the government completely disbanding the communal system or 
the collective way of life? We don't know. The changes in the 
communal system are complex and highly variable across the 
country, and their new form is rather difficult to predict at 
this time. The main changes up to the summer of 1984 may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Reorganization of the commune hierarchy to separate economic 
and political functions. Political and governmental 
functions are being given to the local "county". 

(b) Decentralization of administration, planning, and decision- 
making to the team level or household and individual levels. 

(c) Increased scope for market forces and increased 
privatization of the economy. 



(d) Diversification of the rural economy by promoting 

development of other occupations that can absorb surplus 
labor. 
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«««nS«?! ? •3elf.3ufficlent« regional and local 

be 3a?J!d ^ /^^io^^^ econoay, 30 that production may 
fL!,:!? ^ location, and cooaodity exchange between 
localities and regions increases. 

(f) More emphasis on raising rural living standards and income, 
and less emphasis on heavy industrial growth. 

(g) More international ooanerce and technology imports, and 
increased foreign borrowing for development projects. 

,««4 J*"^ commune as a unit combining political, economic and 
co?i«.t^Cf reworked into a set of smaller 

till economic units. The name commune is rapidly being 

Uln^'nLtLi^^ "«°i^««tive-. Its political funciion if 

being partially given over to the regional government. The 

?uJ ao'ne?r«\«'H H ^^^'^ of government, 

but appears to be one of economic overseer, to help organize 

Jand?«J^iv"f.^ ^"^^ ff** services that are too large in scale to be 
handled by its smaller component parts, the brigades and teams. 

«row !nf*r«^K® decisions about which crops to 

tuWall hv A T^lf. ^^^'^^ sometimes by the brigade, 

H«^r ^^t individual work team or by the household. This 
t<A^l through contracts, where a household signs a contract 
^uantJtv irr.^f.^';**^^'*? commune to produce a certain 

?hrn^«L commodity for the unit. If they exceed 

the quota, the household can keap everything left over for 
ibnnu,^ n 7"" choose either to sell to the government at a 

Jlil fr. ^/ir^l*'* ""^"^ 5^ percent more than the official 
Mrket? government to the unit), or sell on the open 

... K this system, the land, still owned by the collective 

Jl.t^.^t distributed under contract to families on the 

?ah!n n the number of people in the family or according to its 
i^ll J^'^'^V. ^ several years. Some househords 

?nL.ii% V ^^^''^ farming in order to spend their time raising 
animals for sale, operating shops, or doing service Jobs like 
tailoring or carpentry. In other words, work is now done by 
smaller units — households, voluntary groups, or Individuals 
under contract to the team, and income is largely derived on the 
basis of how much work is done to gain it. uei-^vea on tne 

4non.!^!i ^^^""^ Indicate that the new policies have 

increased both incentive and production leyels. These new 
policies may produce conflicts with the egalitarian ideals of the 
socialist system discussed above. The situation is still one of 
experimentation, involving one quarter of the world's population 
Only time will determine where these policies will lead. 
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INSTRUCri(»IS 



FACTS ABOUT DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



GRADE tj^rpx: 7-12 



TLME: 

OBJECTI^.^ES : 



PREPARATION: 



PROCEDURE: 



One period 
Students will 

0 learn the size and population of the developing world* 
o compare development indicators between the developed 

and developing worlds* 
o understand the importance of the agricultural sector 

in developing countries, 

A general introduction to development, (Refer to the 

first section entitled "Introduction to Rural Development.") 

Part A 

1. Ask class to read instructions for part A and complete 
for discussion. 

2. Ask students to compare their maps with the teacher* s 
answer key. Question: Is the area occupied by developing 
countries what you expected? If not, is it larger or 
smaller? Which parts of the world do these countries cover? 

3. Turn to the question on population. Provide the correct 
answer. Ask for reactions to the size of this number. 

Part B 

1. Explain to students that in part B they will be comparing 
development indicators between developed and developing 
count ires. 

2. Working together as a class, ask students to guess what 
the first indicator represents. The graphics beneath it 
should provide a clue. Provide the correct answer and 
review its meaning briefly. Repeat the process for the 
other indicators* 

3. Now ask students to look at the comparisons of each 
indicator between developed and developing countries 
represented by the graphics. Ask them to complete the 
rest of the blanks in part B. 

4. Go through the answers with students. The teacher would 
want to elaborate each answer with some of the following 
statistics: 
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Indicator 



Developing Developed 



INCOME (per Capita GNP) 



$245 



$3,510 



LITERACY (per 100 people) 



34 



75 



ENERGY (kwh per capita) 



240 



5,360 



UNEMPLOYMENT (yr. 2000 est.) 3000 mil. 



700 mil. 



INFANT MORTALITY (per 100 

births) 



10 



2 



Part C 



. Turning to part C, ask students to name three major sectors 
of a national economy. These sectors are agriculture, 
industry, and services. 

. Explain to students that the diagram In part C compares 
the size of each of the three economic sectors between 
developed and developing countries. For instance, 15 
and 56 persons per 100 persons work in the first sector 
in developing and developed countries respectively. Ask 
students to guess which sector is represented by each 
set of graphs. 

. Provide answers and ask if they match what students expected. 
Ask students what they can say about the place of agriculture 
in d^eloping countries. 
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FACTS ABOUT DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



Part A; Area and Population 

a) Pli^ase shade, on the map below, the areas that you think are occupied 
by i^eveloping countries. 




b) In 1980, world population is 2stimated to number 4,5 billion, what part 
of that population do you think live in the developing countries? 



Answer: 
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Part B: Development Indicators 

^' per person of the GNP of developed countries is 

times that of developing countries. 

Developing : $ 

Developed: $$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

2- The ^ rate of developed countries is times that of 

developing countries. 



Developing: ^T' r-: 

Developed: --tt-^- -r-, — -j--, — . 

3. The usage of in developed countries is times that of 

developing countries. 

Developing: Q 

Developed: ^ 9 9 9 99 9 99 99 99 9 9 99 9 9 9 99 

4. It is estimated that by the year 2000, in developing 

countries will be times that of developed countries. 

Developing: ^65 

Developed: ddSSttSttfiSttSi 

^* _ rate in developing countries is times that of 

developed countries. 

Developing: 
Developed: « « 



75 
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Part C; Size of Economic Sectors 

Three large sectors of an economy are: Industry . 



and 



sectors. 



Examine the graphs below, fill in the appropriate 



Distribution of Labor Force 
(per 100 persons) 



56 



38 



9y 



m 



DEVELOPED 



DE\^ELOPING 



(Materials for this exercise was adapted from Narrowing the Gap- An 
lg|£|u|tioa to Third world Poverty and 

Relief Services, 1011 First Avenue, Y^t^T^^o'^Tm^n}) ^"'""-'^^ 
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DRAMATIC READING 



ISSUES OF EXPLOITATION AND REDISTRIBUTION IN CHINA 



GRADE LEVEL: 
TIME: 

OBJECTIVES: 



PREPARATION; 



PROCEDURE : 



DISCUSSION 



7-12 

One Period 
Students will 

- gain insight into the issue of exploitation 
m pre-1949 rural China; 

- have a better understanding of the benefits , 
problems, and limits of redistribution in 
China. 

An introduction to the social and ideological 
bases of rural development in po3t-1949 China 
(Refer to second section of background 
reading) . 

1. Assign each role in act one to a different 
student. Read act one in class. 

2. Follow up with discussion questions below. 
Try to relate back to the background 
reading . 

3. Repeat process with act two. Teacher may 
want to assign roles to other students. 

ACT ONE 

1. What was the central theme or main issue in 
act one? 

[The issue of exploitation] 

2. Why were the peasants poor? Did they agree 
in their views? 

{The answer varies depending on who gave it. 
The party cadre emphasized exploitation. 
While some peasants agree with this view, 
others mention poor soil, bad weather, lack 
of labor power, & natural disasters as 
important factors.] 

3. What was the role of the party cadres? what 
do you think "turn-over" means? 

{Party cadres organized the peasants to 
challenge the authority of the traditional 
social structure. Fan shen , coming from two 
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Chinese characters meaning "to turn the body 
over", meant to stand up, and to throw off 
the landlord yoke,] 

4. What insights into Chinese society can be 
gained from act one? 

[The importance of politics and political 
education, leadership from the party, 
mobilization of the poor against 
landlords, and rural exploitation in 
traditional China-] 



DISCUSSION: ACT TWO 



1. What was the main issue in act two? 
[The issue of redistribution.] 

2. What happened to the landlords? what were 
the peasants' view of them? 

[Many landlords were brought before public 
trials and punished in various ways. 
However, some peasants retained favorable 
views of some former landlords.] 

3. Did the peasants share the same view about 
redistribution? What problems were some of 
them worried about? 

[Those who had less than one acre viewed 
redistribution positively. Others who had 
to give up land were less happy. Many were 
worried about being labelled a rich peasant 
if they worked too hard and others, about 
the kind of people they would have to work 
with in their cooperatives,] 

4. What insights can be gained from act two? 

[Redistribution has been a complex issue 
involving benefits, problems, and 
limitations. Diverse opinions could be 
found among peasants, etc.] 
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EXPLOITATION AND REDISTRIBUTION IN CHINA 

ACT ONE 



Characters (in order of appearance): 



NARRATOR 
CARPENTER 
RICKSHAW 
POOR 

HARDWORKING 
SOUR • 
LAZY LI 
JOLLY 
LEADER 
ASSISTANT 
PRETTY 
WORKER WU 
OLD MAN 



So^a peasants are g'athe'^d lTslZ\e'lot Tn'' 
anticipation of the coming evening meeting!' \l is late 



CARPENTER: 
RICKSHAW: 

POOR: 

CARPENTER: 
RICKSHAW: 

CARPENTER: 
HARDWORKING: 
SOUR (quoting) 



HARDWORKING: 



-Who called this meeting?" 

deader Ting i heard that the Party asked 
Lee village, -"^'"^ ^""^ resistance. He's from 

"Who told you about this raeeting?- 
"Worker Wu." 

Party!"^^^'^ "^''^ j^i" the 

-Did Leader say way tho meeting was called?"" 
"Soraething about political awareness." 

the level of politica. 
consciousness and to understand the 

Mao Marxism-Leninism and 

Mao-Tsetung's theory of the Chinese 
revolution," 

-Who did he ask to come?" 
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SOUR: 

POOR: 
SOUR; 

enter Lazy Li 

CARPENTER (to 
Li) 

LAZY LI: 

JOLLY (joking) 



LAZY LI: 

SOUR: 
LAZY: 

SOUR: 



"I don't know. But have you noticed what most 
of us have in common here?** 

"What?" 



'Empty stomachs," 



JOLLY: 

HARDWORKING: 

RICKSHAW: 

HARDWORKING: 
POOR: 

HARDWORKING: 



POOR: 



HARDWORKING: 



Lazy "Have you eaten?" 



"Yes, I'm fine." 

"You don't look so well-fed. Did you nibble 
on a few pieces of bark this last week? Do I 
see a few ribs poking through that jacket?" 

"I'm better fed than you are. You have four 
young children, a wife and mother to feed." 

"Why are you so cheery?" 

"Haven't you heard about the "Draft Agrarian 
Law?" 

"Yes, but who's going to tell Mean Man Mu 
about it? Do you expect him to say, "So I am 
to give up all ray land? Well, here it all is, 
and please take the oxen and pigs too," 

"And the twelve jars of silver dollars." 

"And don't forget the bags of grain stacked 
up to the ceiling in the barn..." 

"What does 'Agrarian' mean?" 

•Land. Farming. Something like that." 

"Is that what the Draft Agrarian Law says? 
That we get all that stuff? 

"Leader read it at noon today. As best I can 
tell, yes. It says that everyone who is a 
rich peasant or landlord will lose their 
land," 

"And we get it?" 

"It's supposed to be redistributed according 
to the number of people in a family. You have 
more kids than he does, and a lot less land. 
Sounas to me like you and i (glancing around) 
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SO 



and^most people here will be getti 



ng some of 



they move to the froat of Se^'roo™? ^ '° "'"^ " 

ASSISTANT: 
LEADER: 



•What's on the agenda for tonight' 



ASSISTANT; 



™mL™k®- as Chairman Mao says. First we 
Se wi?f' political awareness by discussion. 
exproiiation''^%r°"''"^^^ inequality and 

Anr^r; T ''^^^ ^1 iscuss'^action : the 

Draft Agrarian Law' and 'Turning Over.' 

f can"? wKf ?o'L^^%^^^^^™ °^ Chairman Mao. 
cheat inn f.nHi ^^^^^^^"^ ^^^V from those 
Cheating landlords who sit in their bia 

Chao aees WorK^r"u and'SpXchi: her? ^""^ 



PRETTY : 
WORKER WU: 



LEADER CADRE: 



''Have you eaten?** 



"Yes, thank-you. i expect that now 

T^hpf^t^V^^ "^^^^ turned 
1 rney sit down together.) 



the new 
over?** 



SOUR: 

ASSISTANT CADRE 

SOUR: 
JOLLY: 



Dlease 2: T ^^^^ ^^"^ attention, 

thl chann^! ^° ^^^^ ^bout some of 

tne changes that have taken place and are 

tha't"?Hf'r^ f ' have hLrd 

of • Peoples' Army, inder the leadershin 

capital city Nanking. Chiann Kai-shek 
?s?fnd Of in^Perialists, Ls fleS'to thi 

island of Taiwan."* (some clapping) «we Irf 
here to discuss with you why the noor 
and the rich are rich:" ^ ^ 

"They were born that way." 

(earnestly) "Comr;^d^»ca u 

come here'^Lcausryou'are thf n ''^^^ "^'^^^'^ 
village.- '"^''''^ ^ou are the poorest in the 



"Some priviledge' 



"I 

as 



think 
we 1 1 . 



''lt?S''ni^ ^^V® invited the landlords 
- s not polite to talk about taking 
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away someone's land without invitina them 
just isn't done." ^ ^^^cm. 



It 



PRETTY J 
LEADER: 

HARDWORKING 
OLD MAN; 



POOR: 
JOLLY: 
OLD MAN: 
PRETTY : 
LEADER: 



ASSISTANT; 
PRETTY: 



WORKER WU; 



OLD MAN: 



RICKSHAW: 



"Are we going to take away their lands?" 

"You have been chosen because you are poor, 
we want to help you. But first you must know 
why you are poor. Do you know why?" 

-The weather, it's terrible. When you just 
start to make ends meet, along comes either a 
flood or a drought." 

"This miserable land. This land has been 

^hfS^f'^c^j; since time began. 

There's nothing left to feed the grain, our 
poor night soil and that of the pigs, just 
won't replace all the good stuff that's fed 
the grain since time began..." 

"If just had a few more acres..." 

"Maybe a ox or two..." 

"Maybe a son or two..." 

"Or a decent landlord..." 

"We can't help you change the weather. And ve 
can't change the soil just yet. And we can't 
give you more sons. But we can help you 
change the landlords and the amount of land 
you own . " 

"First, what are some of the ways the 
landlords have cheated you?" 

"They use different sized scoops for measuring 
gram. When i bring Cheating Chou grain for 
payment, he uses the large scoop. But when he 
pays us, he uses the small one." 

"Wealthy Wu never pays taxes on the two acres 
just south of the millpond. So we have to pa/ 

"They may all cheat when they keep records. i 
can t read. (glancing around) "Most of us 
here can't read, seems like I'm always owing 
more than i should and i can never pay it 
back." f J <- 

"They lend money at outrageous rates. in one 
year I owed three times what I borrowed. How 
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CARPENTER: 
POOR: 

WORKER WU: 
JOLLY: 



WORKER WU: 



POOR: 



LEADER 



WORKER WU: 
Others join in: 
LEADER; 



•'^ • ■ t ! r . \ .\' r 

P ''J P. : 
LKAi^K-^ : 
=^1 --{AW: 



could I hope to pay it back?- 

"And when you can't pay it bark t^h^« ..^ 
^^unariesh hho., « f^Y oacK, when you are 

ungriest, they come and insist vou oav it 
them right then." ^ 

not'go?°g ".4ry!-"'' ""^'^ '''^ 9"^"- They're 
"Have you seen Pat Chou's barn' ifs f„i, ► 

so l^lJg/r^?! afl%^^rng'^?o??e^^ "^'^ ^^'^'^ 
cent. I combed the fields fnr- m^r^^u 

"We starve while they wear ctiii. =.r>A 
and fill their jarHith si!ier." 

land ^nrt^" ^^'^ '"^y E.uch of the 

land and you own so little? is it fair thS? 

all-over China landlords own so .^eh'^f tne 

"No I" 
" NO 1 " 

"Is it fair that you should pay someone 
them use their land, while they sit at hoS. 
and grow their fingernails^ Hall of 1 - 
you grow goes to someone who doesn^t wor.^^^'" 
'Minute tor it." ^ot-sn t work a 

"But the land belongs to him-he owns it t 
pay him to let me use the land. if i didn^ 
want no rent it.." ^ aian't 

"If you didn't want to rent it „^ , 
starve. What else would you ''^"^'^ 

"Become a carpenr.er . " 

"Not everyone can become a carpenter." 

"But we don't own the land, ^ren^ t ..o,. - 

• Hren t you talking 
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LEADER; « 



ASSISTANT: 

LEADER: 

ASSISTANT: 

LEADER: 

POOR: 

EVERYONE EXCEPT 
LEADER AND 
ASSISTANT: 



about stealing? 

"It's not stealing, because they took it 
unfairly. The rich are rich because they 
cheated you, not only in ways that are 
obvious-like unequal measuring cups, poor 
book-keeping, cheating on taxes- theyWe 
cheated m ways that are far v?orse and far 
more difficult to see unless you've been 
shown. They get money from you without 
working for it... When they rent land to you 
tney get money and don't work at all for it 
This is called exploitation. Renting land is 
a form of exploitation." 

"Lending money is another form of 
exploitation. •* 

"Hiring you to work for them is another form 
of exploitation." 

"The fair thing would be to pay peopl- only 
for the work they do..." ^ <^ t- y 

"We are saying that everyone should own the 
same amount," 

"That sounds good," 



"Sounds good to me ,too..." 
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DRAMATIC READING 



ACT TWO 

CHARACTERS ( in order of appearance): 

NARRATOR 
STRONG OX 

TIGHT-FISTED 

CARPENTER 

YOUNG 

ASSISTANT 

WORKER 

LITTLE TAIL 
POOR 

HARDWORKING 
OLD MAN 



SCEWE: 



late afternoo^ tea and aosf 'r'"' f ff _ ^^^hered 



.te afternoon tea and gossio atTh:' ^''f 
The conversation has bee° "i^-"---- ""-.^^^^^ teahouse, 
now. 



STRONG OX: 
TIGHT-FISTED; 



CARPENTER: 
( entering ) . 

YOUNG: 



TIGHT-FISTED: 



ASSISTANT 
( excitedly) ; 



TIGHT-FISTED: 



m progress for some time" 



"Where did they find the silver?" 

"They found 40 pieces of silver in ^ 
another 70 buried in one corner of a 

rest'- forgotten where they found the 



vase, 
room and 



-What are you talking about? what happened?" 
"At the committee meeting yesterday, we 
was hPAd r^-F ^ ' owneu a aistillery, and 

uKe^thlt!^ -ii"wr:^d"id^°r:^^'vL^^^f^ 

house and hie; i=,nri • , value of his 

nis land and animals and such..." 

"We figured he must have kept a lot of his 
earnings as silver. And then at the 
meeting..." 



"At the meeting he denied havinn anv 
earningsM" *cjviug any 

••so we beat him till he showed us wh^^re it 
was. Now he's fled with hie: ^i^Z. wnere it all 
Good riddance, i savj 
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YOUNG : 
WORKER: 

LITTLE TAIL; 

TIGHT-FISTED: 

POOR: 

TIGHT-FISTED: 
YOUNG : 

LITTLE TAIL: 
CARPENTER: 

TIGHT-FISTED: 
STRONG OX: 

TIGHT-FISTED: 

STRONG OX: 
YOUNG : 

POOR: 

TIGHT-FISTED: 

S i lence 
POOR: 

YOUNG: 
POOR: 

STRONG :jX: 



"Yeah, good riddance.- 

-Landlord Li gave up all his silver. He and 
his wife are now living on an acre of land, 
sne says they're content." (glancing ground) 

"How is Old Dog Zhang doing?" 

-You mean that tail of a black lizard? »" 
"What happened?" 

"He tried to bribe his way out of a fair 
night « ^ ^^^^ beating last 

"Who did it?" 

"I have my guesses but I'll never tell." 

"I heard this morning that he died from that 
Deat I ng , " 

"Serves him right." 

cheated'::'i^'' "^""'^ '^^^ ' -ver 

-He cheated you when he rented you land and 
when he lent money..." 

"I'm not sure I beleive..." 

"YOU better believe. it's worth a lot of 
silver for you." 

-It looks like Rich Chu isn't coming back." 

"That makes three landlords and two rich 
peasants less in this village. Not bad. Does 
anyone miss them?" 



"Happy Han left, too. i guess his wife had 
relatives in Hong Kong." 

ll It^^l: always gave huge festivals 

ac tine temple • 

Ivorv%^^^K^''°^''*. "^'^'^^ ^ Of money 

every time he organized a festival..." 

"IS there anyone who was rich that wasn't 
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CARPENTER: 
HARDWORKING: 



STRONG OX; 

HARDWORKING" 
POOR 

(supportively) 

STRONG OX: 
OLD MAN: 

STRONG OX: 
OLD MAN: 

HARDWORKING: 
STRONG OX: 



HARDWORKING: 



bad?* 

"Is there a difference between n'/^K k ^ 

these days?" ^«tween rich and bad 

Where do they draw tle lllef' 
^^icrpeaslit?" ^--9 labelled 

ha?d\?rSy uf:> '^^^ ""^ ^''-t l-ve worked 

laSor:"^'' ' ^""^ hiring a 

"SO have I, and ray „hole family, besides. - 
so°s>^°" with three strong 

^o"r!:.^S^es"go^o^"!-rL^^ fT^-!,,. 

ouz the extra land. i meant no one harm..." 
11 °K^^ That's two above the 

wKrrhe^rbn^;::n^rrL^-^^-<^-- 

"■^ong with that? Should i be i^Ie most t^ '' 
year so that I can do all ray oin work at 
harvest tirae and La.y Li do™ingj" " 

luver'dn,'/'"''?^ ^"""'"^ y^^'^' borrowed ten 
Sliver dollars from mo which he h^^n< ^ 
back yet. I understand that he's h^d 
time, so lara not pressing hira b', t . 
you still, am I to be iudaSd t k ^ ^ ''^'^ 

I lent hira the money when^hf woufd T" 
Starved?" would have 
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LITTLE TAIL: 
JOLLY: 

WORKER WU: 
LITTLE TAIL: 
POOR: 

TIGHT-FISTED: 

ASSISTANT 
( thinking ) : 

YOUNG : 

TIGHT-FISTED: 

ASSISTANT: 

POOR 

( hopefully ) ; 
ASSISTANT: 

LITTLE TAIL: 
POOR: 

YOUNG (happily) : 

HARDWORKING 
(wondering ) : 

YOUNG: 
CARPENT'%R: 



"Did you charge him interest?" 

"Yes... Was that unreasonable? i could have 
used the money too... should i just have given 
It to hira to return at his leasure^ i 
wouldn't have seen it for twenty years." 

"I wonder, too, if any of us, in their places 
would have done things any differently...?" 

"Well, right now I am very glad that I wasn't 
m any of their places..." 

"First time I've been glad to have been a poor 
man," i^^^t. 

"Assistant, you've been keeping the records at 
the Commitee meetings. You can tell us what 
the results of this last month of 'Turnina 
Over' IS." ^ 

"We gained 236 acres, 34 draft animals, 120 
tons of gram and 8,334 silver dollars." 

"What does that come to if we divide it all 
up?" 

"How many acres of land apiece?" 
"That's one acre per person." 

"One more acre?" 

"No. One acre per adult, either male or 
female ..." 

"One acre! All I have is one acre." 
"That's double what I had I " 
"That's better than none." 



"Does that mean I loose three acres?" 

"I will never again spend all summer raising a 
crop just to give it all to a landlord ana 
then spend all winter with a pain in ray 
stomach and worrying about whether I'll have 
enough to last through this winter." 

"I will be able to sleep in my own house, plow 
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YOUNG: 



HARDWORKING; 



LITTLE TAIL: 



CARPENTER: 



and plant seed on my own land... and owe 
neither grain nor money to anyone. Everything 
I raise is mine..." :f^"i."y 

IL^-^^ "° longer have to work as a servant, 
getting up at dawn and working till midnight 
without the right to speak, only nodding when 
they curse me and beat me, just so they would 
not kick me out, and i would not starve 
Maybe now I will work from dawn to midnight 
out It IS only if I choose so." 

"This won't eliminate anything but bad 
iand!?!"^' ^^^^ famines, the bad 

"I've heard that they're planning 
co-operatives to share resources so that if 
with"'him!"''''°^ neighbors share 

"That's good as long as everyone works... I'd 
be glad to have HARDWORKING in a cooperative 
with mei" ^ ^«ui.v_ 



YOUNG : 



"And pray to your ancestors that Lazy Li r't 
m yours." 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



CHINA: LAND OF FARMERS 

Introduce material in section three to students, then show "China; 
Land of Farmers." Please see preface for information about this slides 
production. 

Based on both section three and the slides presentation, discuss the 
following questions: 

1. In the slides narration, it was said that the fact that 85 percent 
of Chinese are engaged in agriculture "tells its own story." What do 
you think this statement mean? (China, unlike the U.S., is predominantly 
an agrarian society) What kind of regional variation did you see? 

What remains the biggest problem in China? Why? (Food. Although 

the Chinese has been able to grow more on a fixed amount of land, yields 

have barely been able to keep up with population growth.) 

2. What happened to rural organization after 1949? (Redistributed, 
collectivized) How is it different from pre-1949 China? (Landlords and 
private ownership of land abolished) 

3. What was the Commune system? What do teams work? (20-50 families, 
shares work) What are its advantages and problems? 

4. What is the household responsibility system? (Households responsible 
for a certain output, surplus belongs to the household) What are still 
done collectively? (Planting, harvesting) What are done separately ( 
weeding, application of fertilizers) What is the main problem of the 
household responsibility system? (Threat to egalitarian ideal) 

5. Is there any kind of farming that the Chinese have developed more 
than Americans? (Mixed farming with ducks, fish and plants) Does Chinese 
agriculture rely more on ^abor or on machines? Why? (Labor, partly 
because it is abundant and provides work for the population. Also, 'bapital 
is short.) 
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PREFACE 



This unit introduces post-l9A9 China's rural development 
experience by considering the place of agriculture in developing 
countries, China's history, and the evolution of China's development 
strategy up to the present. The first section focuses on the features 
recent history, and common needs of developing countries. The second 
section situates the social and political underpinnings of post-1949 
China's rural development program — the policy of redistribution — 
with reference to the social conditions in pre-1949 rural China. The 
final section further examines the features of China's rural develop- 
ment model. It describes the process of rural collectivization from 
1949 to its culmination in the commune system. Finally, the problems 
of the commmune system and the long-standing debate in Chinese rural 
development strategy is discussed in connection with the recent change 
in China's rural policy. 

Rural Development ; The China Case was designed to be used 
independently. However, it can also be used as a part of a larger 
unit on China to illustrate "rural development," or alternately, 
as part of a larger unit on development to introduce the "China case." 
The following materials from our project can be used in conjunction 
with this teaching unit: Contemporary Family Life in Rural ,China. 
Debriefing Starpower , and Broken Squares Game . xhe annotated 
bibliography Teaching about China : People and Dally Life should also 
be useful. Please write for information on these materials. 

"China: Land of Farmers" (1983, 14 mlns.) Is a slides/cassette 
production from David Current Associates, 614 Twelfth Avenue East, 
Seattle, Washington 98102. (206) 324-7530. It is available for 
loan from The China Project/SPICE for a handling fee of $5.00. Please 
insure for $150 if returning by mail. Lending area is limited to 
northern California. 



ANSWER KET 

FACTS ABOUT DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



Part A: Area and Population 

a) Please shade, on the map below, the areas that you think are occupied 
by developing countries. 
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Part B; Development Indicators 

The INCOME per person of the GN? of developed countries is 

— lA times that of developing countries. 

Developing: $ 

Developed: $$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

2. The LITERACY rate of developed countries is 2^ times that of 
developing countries. 

Develop ing : fTi m m Hi 

Developed : [Z' [Z] [I] [Z] Qj [Tl ^ -"^ 

3. The usage of _ PJBRGY in developed countries is _22__ times that of 
developing countries. 

Developing: 9 

Developed: 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 ? 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

4. It is estin^ated that by the year 2000, the UNEMPLOYMENT - in developing . ' 
countries will be _4 times that of developed countries. 

Developing: 3 U II 

Developed: ftSSSlliiiiBliaaS 

5. The INFA^IT MO RTALITY ,ate in developing countries is _5_ times that of 
developed countries. 

Developing: ^ h h h h h h h h h 
Developed: ^ t: 
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ANSWER KEY 



Part C: Size of Economic Sectors 

Three large sectors of an economy are: Industry , ^ Agriculture t s^d 

Service • Examine the 'graphs below, fill in the appropriate 

sectors • 



Distribution of labor Force 
(per 100 persons) 




DEVELOPED 



DEVELOPIMG 



(Materials for this exerc? was adapted from Narrowing the G.in ; An 
Intraduct ion to Third World P overty and Developn:ent Issues^ by Catholic 
Relief Services, 1011 First Avenue, New York, New York 1002".) 
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PEOPLE AND DAILY LIFE: FOR SFCnNOARY LEVEL 



IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
For Classroom Use: 



* Vogel, Ezra et ol. Social Change: The Case of Rural China . Belmont. 

California: AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 84 pp. Pi^r $8.20 for 10 
Teacher's guide. 470 Atlantic Avenue, MA 02210. 

Grades: 7-12 

(This unit presents Chinese social issues after 1949 in an unusually 
lively way. Through stories, letters, personal accounts, etc., the 
concept of social change is examined in discussions about land refonn, 
the family, communes, health and technology. The teacher's guide 
suggests a series of activities that effectively involve the student. 
Although written in 1971, this remains an outstanding unit). 



* Bingham, Marjorie Wall and Gross, Susan Hill. Women in Modern China: 
Transition, Revolution and Contemporary Times . Women in Wo.-* Id 
Area Studies. Hudson, Wisconsin: Garv E. McCuen Publications, 
1980. 106 pp. Paper S3. 95. Teacher's guide, SO. 95. 411 Mallalieu 
Drive, Hudson, Wisconsin 54016. 

Grades: 9-12 

(The historical processes that brought changes to women's lives in 
Modern China is the focus of this book. The first chapter. "Women in 
Transitional China" provides a contrast with "Women in Modern China" 
which is discussed in the third chapter. Plenty of source quotations 
and illustrations. Can be used independently or with Women in 
Traditional China) . 
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Thomas, Hugh. Comrade Editor: Letters to the People's Daily . Selected 
and translated. Hong Kong: Joint Publisnina Co., 1980 243 pp 
Paper $4.95. Available from CBP. 

Grades: 10-12 

(A fascinating collection of letters, replies and editorials originally 
published in the People's Daily , the official newspaper in the People's 
Republic of China. Various aspects of both city and' countr" life are 
included — student life, cultural life, work style, class st'ruogle, the 
cadres' use and abuse of pov;er. An excellent prin-arv source that 
reveals the problems of life from a Chinese perspeccive. *Can be 
adapted for classroom discussions on contenporary issues in other 
societies ) . 
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PEOPLE AND DAILY LIFE: PRC 
SECONDARY LEVEL 



For Student Readings: 



* Chen, Yuan-tsung. The Draoon's Village . Pantheon, 1980. 285 pp 
Hard $10.00. Available from CTAC. 

Grades: 9-12 

(An easy to read, Insightful historical novel about the period of land 
reform 1n China. The book Is autobiographical In nature, telling the 
story of a high school graduate In Shanghai who goes to the countryside 
in the early 1950s. Sensitive and rare descriptions of the character 
of and problems confronting the Chinese peasant. Highly recotnn-.ended CTAC) 



* Liu. Chlng. Builders . Translated by Sidney Shap^>o. Peking: Foreign 
Language Press, 1964. 574 pp. Hard S5.95. Available from C3P, 

Grades: 10-12 

(An engrossing novel about peasant life during the land reform of the 
early 1950s when two kinds of "builders" appeared in China's countryside- 
those who wanted to go It alone, to build up their family futures; and 
those who wanted to build a society that would benefit all people. CSP) 



Bennet. Gordon et al . Huadong: The Storv of a Chinese Peopl e's Coirroune 

Boulder, Colorado: westview Press, 1978. 197 pp. Paper $6.95, 

5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80301. 

Grades: 11-12 

(Describes the government, politics, economy, and culture of a conimune 
in Southern China. Includes 65 photographs). 



* Seybolt, Peter J. ed. Through Chinese Eyes . Praecer Books, 1974. 
Vol. I, 135 pp. Vol. II ; 153 pp"; UFFourth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10003. 

Grades: 10-12 

(Volume One, in the 1974 edition, begins with some eye'wi uness accounts of 
rural revolution in late 1940s. This is followed by a section focusing 
on the changes in the lives of some people after 1949, then a series 
of contemporary fiction ends this volume. Volune Two compares pre- 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary politics, social organization etc. 
Lesson plans are available and sold separately. A revised edif'on of 
this popular and useful set of books should becon-,e available in 
SepiG.Tiber, 1981). 



PEOPLE AND DAILY LIFE: PRC 
SECONDARY LEVEL 



Teacher Background Readina: 



* Bonavia, David. The Chinese . New York: Liopincott & Crcwell, 1980 
290 pp. Cloth S12.95. ^10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022.* 

Book: Teacher background/advanced student research 

(This is a very perceptive book about life in post-Mao China. The 
author, who speaks Chinese fluently, is the present chief of the 
London Time's Peking Bureau). 



* Parish, William L. and Whyte, f^artin King. Village and Family in 

Contemporary China . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978.' 
419 pp. Paper S8.95. 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60537. 

Book: Teacher background 

(This is an important study by two sociologists who attempt to find 
out how much of the traditional Chinese way of life is still found 
in the People's Republic. This book is valuable as background reading 
for a variety of topics— including Material Equality and Inequality, 
Hea^'th Education and Welfare Policies, Household Structure and Lirth 
Control, The Changing Role of Women, The Annual Cycle of Festivals, 
Changing Patterns of Cooperation and Conflict, etc. And if the cor- 
relational tables look a little mysterious, they can be Ignored without 
great loss). 



Pictorials, Slides, F i 1 ms : 



* Hsu-Balzer, Eileen; Balzer, Richard J. and Hsu, Francis L. K. 

China: Day by Day . New Haven: Yale University Press, 1^74. 
Ul pp. S7.95. 92 -A Yale Station, New Haven, CT 06520. 

Grades: 7-12 (Book/Photographs) 

(An outstanding collection of pnotographs of ordinary Chinese pursuing 
their daily lives in cities and in conmunes. Use with any unit on 
everyday life in the People's Republic of China). 
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PEOPLE AND DAILY LIFE: PRC 
SECONDARY LEVEL 



Pictorials^ Slides^ Films; (continued) 



* Rent Collection Courtyard . Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1968- 
Paper SI. 95. Available from C8P. 

Grades: 7-12 (Book/Photographs) 

(Photographs of a collection of life-sized sculptures depicting in a 
stylized and symbolic manner the exploitation of the peasantry by 
landlords prior to 1949. Can be used with Ezra Vogel's unit on land 
reforni). 



* Contemporary China: Daily Li " "e in the People's Republic of China . 
By Richard Smith, Rice University, 1979. Distributea by Space 
Photos, 2608 Sunset Blvd., Houston, TX 77005. 

Grades: 7-12 (Slides: Color, set of 182) 

(Taken in the Winter of 1978 and Spring of 1979, this set of slides 
provide an excellent up-to-date view of life in China today. The 
six subject areas include: geography and demography, state and society, 
family life, health and education, economic life, and tourism. 
A text narration accompanies the slides). 



* It's Always So in the World . Film Australia, 1979. Rent from USCPFA. 
Grades: 7-12 (Film: Color, 28 minutes) 

(A film on urban communal living. The working day of different members 
of a family living in a housing complex in Shanghai is the subject 
of this interesting film). 



* Mind, Body and Spirit . Film Australia, 1979. Rent from USCPFA. 

Grades: 7-12 (Film: Colur, 28 minutes) 

(This film describes China's health care system which includes 
traditional medical concepts as well as "barefoot doctors"). 



* Something for Everyone . Film Australia, 1979. Rent from USCPFA. 
Grades: 7-12 (Film: Color, 28 minutes) 

(A recent film about life on a commune in South China. This film and 
the next tm belong to a five-part series and are quite good in general) 
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Titlas What's in a Painting? (How Art ReflecU the Culture of a Society) 
Rationale; 

The Educational Policies Service of the National School Boards Association has stated that 
one of the goals of global education iss "awareness of how perceptions, values, and priorities differ 
among various individuals, groins, and cultures. In order to accompli^ these ^als, «2hool 
districts should provide encounters with artistic expressions of other cultural groups." This series 
of lessons is Intended to accomplish that goal. 

Because the art of a culture reflects that culture's values, perceptions, and priorities, 
Chinese painting Is an excellent means through which students can begin to recognize and 
understand the basic differences between Chinese culture and Western culture. 

It should be clearly understood that the purpose of these lewons Is not to teach students 
about Chir^se art. A teacher could not do justice to the rich artistic herlta^^ of Oilna In such a 
short period, and thus, would resort to simplifying and stereotyping Chines art. For the purposes 
of these lessons, therefore, Chirwse painting will be used as the nwdium through which students 
will develop an awareness of basic cultural differerwes between the east and west. It is hoped, 
however, that students will become interestad In and encouraged to pursue additional study of 
Chinese art as a result of these lessons. 

It should also be understood that these lessons represent a jumping off point for teachers in 
the use of art to examine Chinese culture. The lessens may be used individually at different 
points in a course or as a collective groi^ to begin the study of China. Hopefully teachers will 
modify and expand these lessons to fit their individual needs. 

Grade leveU Advanced students 10-12 

Materials? 

Slide projector 

Slides of the following paintings or others the teacher may find appropriate: 

—T'lshermen on the River" by Tal Chin 

—"The Herring Net" by Winslow Homer 

—•Portrait of Zhao Shi'e" by Zeng Jing 

—"Portrait of a Clergyman" by Albrecht Durer 

—"The Homecoming of Wen-chi" by the Sung Academy painters 

—"Blue-and -Green Landscape in Imitation of Zhao Mengfu" by Wu Li 

—Any two examples of Chinese Social Realism 

Lesson One 

Objectives: Students will: 

—identify basic differences between ''he Chinese and Western view of man and his 
role in nature. 

—identify basic differences between the Chinese and Western perception of 
reality and the world. 

Procedure: 

1. Show students "Fishermen on the River" by Tai Chin and "The Herring Net" by 

Winslow Homer. 



er|c " 



3. 



Lesson Two 
Objectives: 

Procedures 
3. 



Have students ck^scribe all of the differences they can see in the two paintings^ 
Some of the differences that they ^ouid discuss aras 

(a) Fl^ermen are central to Homer's painting while fi^ermen in Tai Chinas 
painting are only part of the whole picture* 

(b) Brush work very devious in Tai Chin's work, thi^ has an unfini^ed look as 
opposed to strong realism and attention to detail of Homer's painting. 

(c) Perfective and ^adows absent from Chinese painting^^ 

(d) Strong emphasis on composition and capturing a specific moment in 'H'he 
Herring Net*** T"ishermen m the River^ not defined by a frame, rather 
appaars to be a scene chosen at random, representative of ^e eternal fishing 
scene « 

Ask students to generate explanations for the ^arp contrast between the Western 
artist's depictscKi o; fi^er men as opposed to the Chirwra artist* Using this 
discussion as a foundation, teacher will lead the class in an examination of the 
Chinese view of the individual and man's role in nature and the scheme of things. 
The Chinese view should t» ccmtrasted with the Western view of the individual 
and man's dominance over nature. 

Another interesting contrast to point out through the use of these two paintings is 
the Western obsession with realism and the attempt to divide reality into parts 
that can t>e analyzed. Western «:ience which is the result of things directly 
observed and experienced is one aspect of this. The Western mind fwrceives time 
and thus experiences in finite terms, while the concept of finality and completion 
is utterly alien to the Chinese way of thinking. The Eastern mind seeks throu^ 
Intuition a grasp of the whole pattern, the timeless, the universal. This is 
therefore an explanation of why the Chinese artists while aware of perspective 
and chiaroscuro chose not to use them because they restricted the viewer to one 
single viewpoint. 



Students will: 

—understand that Chinese society places more importance on the position, status, 
or rank of an individual than on the individual himself. 

--recognize that Christianity's belief that man is made in God's image has been 
fundamental to the emphasis placed on the individual in Western culture. 



Show students an example of a traditional Chinese portrait painting and a Western 
portrait painting. A suggestion might be "Portrait of Zhao Shi'e" by Zeng Jing and 
"Portrait of a Clergyman" by Albrecht Durer. 

Ask students to describe differences between the two portraits. 

Teacher should explain to students that the traditional Chinese portrait was 
seldom a physical likeness of the individual, but rather an attempt to capture his 
"spirit" or his role as emperor, official, scholar, or poet. Unless his features had 
striking peculiarities tney were of little importance. In Western art, however, 
portraits attempted to be as realistic and accurate as possible. Although rank and 
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position were often clearly evident in a Western portrait, the primary subject was 
the individual. 
Questions for discussion: 

(a) What does Chinese portrait painting tell us about the importance of the 
individual in Chinese society? 

(b) Why do you think the individual has been stressed so much in Western art and 
society? 

(c) What accounts for the lack of emphasis on the individual in Chinese culture? 
(Lesson Three attempts to deal with this question to a certain extent.) 



Lesson Three 

C^jective: Students will; 

—understand that Chinese painting was a reflection of religious and philosophical 
beliefs. 

—recognize some general concepts associated with Confucianism and Taoism. 



Procedure; 
1. 



2. 



3. 



Students will examine an example of the Imperial style of Chinese painting such 
as •H'he Homecoming of Wen-chi" by the Sung Academy painters and a traditional 
Chinese landscape painting like "Biue-and-Green Landscape in Imitation of Zhao 
Mengfu" by Wu LI as an introductlcwi to Confucianism and Taoism. 

Students will describe what they see in each painting and the general theme or 
mood of the painting. 

In "The Homecoming of Wen-chi" people are ^own in social context with their 
clothes designating rank, position, etc., and therefore, can be used as an excellent 
introduction to Confucianism as an ethical code of conduct to promote social and 
political harmony. (Teacher may also wi^ to use paintings of filial piety scenes 
to further illustrate Confucian teachings.) 

"Biue-and-Green Landscape in Imitation of Zhao Mengfu" illustrates the Taoist 
ideal of harmony mth nature — the idea that man Is just a small part of the 
whole. 

From a discussion of these two paintings, the teacher will begin a study of 
Confucianism and Taoism with students. 



Le^on Four* 



Objectives: Students will: 



—recognize that art refl^^cts the changes in values, perceptions, and priorities in 
society. 

—recognize that since 1949 art in China has been used for political purposes. 
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students will examine two examples of Chinese Social Realiarj and will contrast 
them with the traditional Chinese paintings they have been ^own. 
Questions for di«:usslon: 

(a) What values are reflected in these paintings? 

(b) What were the purposes of traditional Chinese paintings? 

(c) What are the purposes of Chinese Social Really? 

Have students find and bring in two examples in Western art of changing values, 
perceptions and priorities. 

An interesting point that can be pursued by the class is the fact that in modem 
art the two cultures seem to be reversing. China has discovered realism and 
particularizaticMi (paintings used to teach ^eclfic lessons to people), while the 
West has moved toward abstraction and the general statement, 

*This lessw can bcf used as an introduction to modem China and the Communist 
attempt to reject and destroy tradition. 
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Below is a list of comparisons between Chinese and Western thought developed by Michael 
Sullivan in his book The Meeting of Eastern and Western Art. (Thames and Hudswi, Ltd^, London, 
1973) 

These generalizations may be of help to teachers who wish to expand these introductory 
lessons into an in-depth examination of the two cultures throu^ art. 



Western Mind 



Chinese Mind 



-Traditionally thelatic 

«*Sees God as the Center of 
the universe 

-4Vlan is God's supreme creation 



-Conceives God from below, working 
upwards from experience of the 
human father toward the transcen- 
dental; makes God in his own Image 

«*Sees the working out of God^s 
purposes in finite time 

-Working outwards from the directly 
observed and experl^ced, the 
Western mind searches for meaning 
through the cumulative under- 
standing of ^parate parts 

-Dwells in a differentiated, logical 
continuim 

-'^Tyicar* traditional Western paint- 
ing is likely to be a record of a 
particular experience or form 
(particularized experience) 

-Approaches reality through the 
particular instance 

-Celebrates originality; novelty 



-Separates form and content and 
thus can admire slaughter, rape, 
and martyrdoms 



•Atheistic 



-There Is no center 



-Man is only part of a total, If not 
clearly defined, pattern 

-Never seen the r^ed for a perscKial 
God; does not attempt to de^rlbe the 
Divir^ except in the vaguest, meta- 
physical terms. 

-Has no belief in final events in the 
history of the world or mankind 

-Eastern mind, less strenuously, seeks 
through Intuition a grasp of the whole 
pattern 



43weli3 In an undifferentiated, aesthetic 
continuim 

-"Typical** Eastern painting is a generali- 
zation from experience; the distillation 
of an essential form (general statement) 



-See a particular Instance as an aspect, 
and hence, as a symbol of the whole 

-Originality rtever counted for much; 
composition may be familiar and our 
appreciation of it rests (as with music) 
upon the quality of the artists* perform- 
ance and i^on the depth and subtlety of 
interpretation rather than novelty 

-Sees this as a deplorable lack of 
spiritual and moral wholeness; appalled 
at the Weacem tendency to separate 
form and content 
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Western f'4ind 



Chinese Mind 



-Divides reality into parts -Sees reality aa indivlsibiej view of 

the world mere profound and all em- 
bracing than West 

-Thinks in terms of synthesis -Believes it is not the synthesis of 

which implies something final yang and yin, but the eternal, 

and therefore static dynamic interaction of these opposite 

but complimentary forces that is 

life-giving 

-Believes conflict leads to -Values harmony, tranquility 

progress 



■lilLb : ONt iN A fctlLLIPN 
GRADE LEVEL : 7 - 10 

-\lhb: NEUUIRED : UNE iJR "1 WO CLASS PERIODS 

(30ALS AND UBJECTIVES : 

TO DISCUSS THE IMPORTANCE OF AN INDIVIDUAL IN AND TO A 

BOCiErV. 

TO EVALUATE THE iHPORTANCE OF AN INDIVIDUAL IN CHINA'S 

SOCIETY. 

TO EXAMINE TO OPERATION OF A REFORM SCHOOL IN CHINA. 
rO ANALYSE THE IDEA OF ONE IN A BILLION. 



METHODS ; 

1- DISCUSS THE CONCEPTS OF HOW A SOCIETY CAN BE JUDGED AND 
THE XMPORFANCE OF HOW A SOCIETY TREATS ITS INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS. 

2. LISTEN TO AN INTERVIEW WITH WU XI -LI AN, DIRECTOR OF THE 
SHANljHAl WORK MfMD S l UDY SCHOOL, 

.... ANALV^oE THE DAILY SCHEDULE OF THE SHANGHAI WORK AND STUDY 
SCHOOL . 



rlAlEhlALb : 

1. EaCERPT of INIERVIEW done by RICHARD ERICKSON AND WU 
XI~Lif^N ON CA^iSETTE TAPE (20 MINUTES) (COMPLETE 

INfEHVlfcW lt3 nVrtlLfifciLE. WHITE TO RICHARD ERICKSON, 7 
COOK ROAD. MEDlH, PENNSYLVANIA, 19063. 

2. b fUUV UUiDE FUR TAPED INTERVIEW 

:.. l.'AU.V SCHEDULE OF THE SHANGHAI WROK AND BTUDV SCHOOL 



EVALUfH liJN : 

1. E^LH STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO LIST THREE WAYS TO 
EIVALUATE ;) SUCiErv. 

2. EACH bTUDENt SHOULD PREPARE A SCHEDULE OF DAILY 
ACTIVITIES WHiLH WUULD TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 

3. EACH STUDENT SHOULD WRITE A PARAGRAPH EXPLAINING IN 
THEIR OWN WORDS THE LUNCEP J OF "ONE IN A BILLION." 
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QNE IN A BILLION 



IMIRODUCTIUN 

Can China consider the one in a bi i 1 1 on? Di scuss the probl€?m 
that this idea is in any society. How dop the United States deal 
with the question o+ one in two hundred million ' To what degree 
IS the problem more acute in China:* 

EKplain that the example used is that o-f a retorm school in 
China. fhe student should be encouraged to be looking tor ways 
the students are being d^alt with as individuals, ways in which 
their individual worth is upheld, and ways their individual needs 
are met. Contrast these with the importance o+ the society as a 
whole, have the students look -for evidence that the state is more 
important than the individual, that the individual submits to the 
state, and that it is the state's need that is most important. 

(Depending on the setting and class wittx^-^ich you are working, 
you might want to discuss at this pOTfft or at the end of the tape 
what an American reform school would be like. This makes a 
remarkable impression on students. In a World Cultures class 
that approach may not be appropriate.) 



LESSON 

P^'-iSr^ out the study guide to be used with the tape. Play the tape 
which will take twenty minutes. Have the students fill in the 
study guide but not be concerned that evrery word be taken down. 
It would be appropriate to stop the tape after the four 
Beaut if i cat i on to make sure that they have gotten them? The 
study guide should be enough for them to follow the tape. 

After completing the tape, go over the study guide only if you 
time frame allows you that luxury. Instead go right to a 
discussion of what evidence they have heard in the tape of 
individualism, individual worth, and individual growth in the 
school. What evidence was there to the contrary on the tape? To 
what degree was the society shown to be more important than the 
indi vi dual 7 



CONCLUSION 

Go back to the origonal concept. Does China consider the one in 
a billion:^ Can China consider the one m the billion? 
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ONE IN A BILLION 

STUDY GUIDE FOR INTERVIEW AT WORK AND STUDY SCHOOL IN SHANGHAI 

— H REFORM SCHOOL CHINA STYLE 

—WORK AND STUDE IN THREE STAGES 

LLIjAL PROPABANDi zing STAGE 

1- What is taught in this stage? 

2. What is the purpose o+ this teaching? 

■S. What should the outcome o+ this stage be? 

4. How ionq does the +irst stage last? 



/ 
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"jn List the four Beaut i f i cat i ons 



WORK AND STUDY STAGE 

1. What IS the purpose ot their study 



How much time is spent at work and how much in study" 



3. What 13 the purpose of the work done in the school? 



4. How long does the second stage 1 a«:vt 



RELEASING AND OBSERVING SfABE 

1. What is the goal of releasing the students* 



2p What does the student do during their released time? 

3. How are the students judged during this period? 

4. What happens if the student does poorly? 

107 

5. How long does this stage last? 
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X^4TRUDUt;T^0N 

Discuss with the class various ways they would measure a society. 
List these w-ays on the blackboard or newsprint. Is one o-f the 
ways how a society treats its individuals:' If not, discuss that 
concept with the class. 

LH3S0N 

Bive the class a copy at the daily schedule at the Shanghai Work 
and Study School. (This is a reform school for students who have 
committed physical or se^n ous crime.) Have the class analyse the 
schedule. What is the main characteristic of the schedule? How 
much time is left to the individual and how much of the time is 
controlled by the grouo ? How would you categorize the activities 
of the school? Wha^ is the apparent purpose of such activities? 
How would vou feel at tne end of the day? If you were a student 
in this i^chooi would vqu t(r»ei that you were being cared for? 
Does the schedule indicate that the individual is important? 
(You could at time point compare these answers to a reform school 
in the United St<.^tr*s. How i^ould the school be the same and how 
would it be (ii f terent . ) i^sk your students to pr&parB a schedule 
tor the day in a reform school. Does their schedule deal with or 
solve the concc^rns they fiav^ for the schedule of the Shanghai 
Work 'ind Studv School ' Oi<f5cuss this with your class. 



CONLLUSIUN 

Have vour students discus^ the ways in which you can evaluate the 
society based on the schedule of a reform school. Uoes this 
schedule? indicate the concern for an individual? How important 
IS that concept in evaluating a society? Review again the idea 
of "one in a billion." 
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UN£ IN A BILLION 



DAILY SCHfcDULli OF 1HE SHANGHAI WORK AND STUDY SCHOOL 
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ANALYSIS 

1. What is the main characteristic you see in the schedule? 

2. How much time is ie-ft to the individu-^1 in the day? 

3. How much o-f the time is th* individtal in a group? 

4. How would you categorize the activities of the school? 
What would you say was the purpose of the activities? 

6* How would you feel at the end of this school day? 

7. Prapari^ a schedule for a school day if you were incharge, 
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MINORITY NATIONALITIES IN TH'" PEGPs_E^£ F^EPBULIC DF CHINA 



CONTENTS 

1. Introduction to the unit 

2. &OAls and Bshavioral (%jectivea 

3. Lecture materials and overhead transoarencies -far large-group 

instruction 

4. Taoics and handouts iar sffiall-group discussion and analvsis 

5. Projects for inoependent study 
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niNORI^'V NATIONALITIES IN THE PEOPLE^S REPBULIC OF CHINA 



I. Introduction to the unit 

Although tninoritiss cofl^irise only 6.7% of China's pc^ulaticm. 
enaAining the status of ninority nationalities in the People's Republic 
of China (PRC) offers an opportunity to gain insights into various 
factors that affect a nations' policies toward subcultures within its 

borders. 

This unit on fflinority nationalities in the PRC seeks to develc^ 
student understanding of wayi in which geographyf social lystenis, «na 

international political considerations can influence the developeent of 
official policy toward minorities. The unjt is divided into 4 sections 
and can be >:ompletBd in 2 class periods. 

Section I. Large-group instruction. 

The following materials are provided to introduce the unit to the 
entire classi 

a. Lectt^e notes. 

b. Overhead maps and diagrams for teacher-led review of 
China's minority policy. 

Section II. Small -group activities. 

Topics for student analysis and discussion are intended f^r small 
group work but may be presented as a teacher-led discussion with 
the entire class. Material included for group works 

a. Thirteen handouts (ditto or ohotocopy) are included to 

stifflulatf and structure grouo discussion. 

Section III. Large-group •:Ji5cussion. 

Student-led discussion of the issues considered suffliaarises the 
unit. 

Section IV. Independent study. 

Suggested topics for indeoendent study encourage the student to 
apply concepts he has learned to related issues. 
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MINORITY NATIONALITIES IN T>C PEOPLE'S REPBULIC OF CHINA 



II. Gcdis and Behavioral Objective 

Goals To develop student understanding of the factors affecting China's 
policies toward sinority pec^les. 

Behavioral CX>jectivess On co^Ietic^ of this unit the student should be 
able to do the folloning with a ^inieum of 70% accuracy! 

1. Identify the 5 autc^cmmis regions of the PTO. 

2« Explain S PRC Constitutional safeguards for einorities. 

3. Identify 5 minority naticHialities in the PRC. 

4. Explain 3 reasons fc^ the development of the PRd<,s current 
minority policy. 

5. Identify the essential difference beti«en the PRC Ccnstitutional 
protections for einc^ities and the U.S. Constitutional 
protections for minorities. 

6. Explain the differences beti^en official PRC policies and 
behavior of individual Chinese tcward minorities. 

7. Ifr-ite an essay cc^aring the n^thCKis of preserving ethnic 
traditions in the PRC with the methods of preserving ethnic 
traditions in the U.S. 



MINORITY NATIONALITIES IN THE PEOPLE'S REPBULIC OF CHINA 



in. Introducing ths unit to the cl«ft« 

Begin ths unit Mith a britf review China's sinority policy, using 
the map truntpartnciac to identify areas where eincrities are (sost 
prevalent. 

China's Minority Nationalities 

Tha majority of China's population is called Han. This group 
comprises 93.3% of the national total. The Han people read and »ritt the 
same language, although regional dialects vary widely. The remaining 
6.7% of tht population is coeprised of 54 ethnic minorities. These 
groups fiaintain their om languages and custoss. Many minorities are 
concentrated in tha S autonoemis regions created by the PRC. These are 
Inner Mongolia, Tibet, Xinjiang, Ningxia, and Guangxi. 

China has encompassed minority ethnic groups since the creation of 
the Qin Empire (221-'207BC) , which united the country under a central 
govsrnfRent and created a huge bureaucracy to administer it. Successive 
dynasties inherited the bureaucracy and the multi-ethnic state. During 
the period of the Western Han (206BC~24A0} , econoeic ties with minority 
peoples within the empire were developed, strengthening the 
relationship between the central government and the outlying regions. 
Some problems arose in the area of the ncrthern frontier, i^ere the 
Xiangnu (Hun) leaders challenged central authority. The situation was 
severe enough to require deployment of sevm^al military expfKiitions 
against the Xiangnu. The marriage of Han Princess Wang Zhaoiun to the 
Xiangnu chief Huhanye brought i proved relations. Problems on the 
norther border reoccured during the reign of the Eastern Han, when the 
Xiangnu revolted against the central government over k.'inomic problems. 
This discontent among northern nationalities continued sporadically, 
with uprisings against the central government caitributing to peritxls of 
disorder. The Wei Emperor Xiaowen ir, 471-499) sought to strengthen the 
unity of his entire with a program of economic reform and encouragement 
of intermarriage between northern minority nationalities and the Han 
people. 

The expansive T'ang Dynasty (618-907) brought new minorities into 
the empire. Some of the outlying groups, particularly the eastern Turks, 
created disturbances in the border regions that required military 
action. The T'ang moved to establish better relations In these areas by 
establishing new provinces in v^st is now Xinjiang. In the region of 
Yunnan, home to many minority nationalities, the T'ang included members 
of minority peoples in local administration. Ties with Tibet were also 
advanced with the marriage of T'ang Princess Wengchtng to the Tibetan 
leader. In addition to these political measures, the unity of the empire 
was strengthened, by the creation of military governorships to administer 
border regions. 
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A pericMJ oi paliticai divition, marked in ffCMw bolder regions by 
loss of central control ji bagan during ths l«t8 T'Ang period and 
continued until the Mongols unified China and established the Yuan 
Dynasty (1260-1368). Central authoritv mas reestablished through 
provincial governments. Tibet was brcH^ht under ths ad«ini strati ve 
system, and various adsinistrativs positicms were awarded to sinority 
nationalities. 

The Ming (1368-1644) continued the systeti oi provincial 
adifiinstration begun by the Yui^n, and in addition created eilltary 
jurisdictions in border regions to maintain stability. The last dynasty , 
the Qing (1644-1911), ruled over SO einority nationalities living within 
China's borders. The Qing used force nuinerouf tines to supprtss revolts 
among elnority peoplesi A Board of Minority Nat iwiali ties was created to 
administer the btn^der regiois and deal with ainority p€»ples. 

The treatmnt of ethnic einorities within the Chinese empires 
reflected political situtations. In tio^ of peace, prosperity, and 
unity, the ninorities enjoyed relative fraedM to pursue their own 
traditions and life-styles. During times of disunion and political 
rsvalry. when einorities Mere involved in resistance to central 
authority, they were oftm subjected to eilitary repression. 

Minority Nationalities Policy Under the PRC 

Although the equal status of lainority nationalities was guaranteed 
by the Comnon Progran (1949-1954), a tei^orary constitution following 
the revolution, and incorporated into the PfC Cc»i«titution (1954), the 
actual treatment of minorities has not been consistent. 

During the Cultural Revolution (4.966-1976), radical Red ISuards were 
especially hard on ainority nationalities, destroying many religous 
building and artifacts, and atteaipting to stamp out traditional 
practices. Since 1976, the PRC has moved to develop a new program for 
minority nationalities. This program is established in the 1982 
constitution and encompasses 4 basic policies! establishtrient of regional 
autcmomy with a degree of self -governor j economic development 
stimulated by the central governmentf rapid upgrading of education asong 
minority nationalities} preservaticm of mincM^ity lAnguages and customs. 

Autonomous Regionsi The S auttmomous regions have the lowest 
peculation density in the PRC, averaging 11."? persons p«!9r square 
kilometer. While the population is low, the minority regions tncompass 
60% or the nation's area. The autc3nnfliGus regions lie adjacent to 
sensitive borders with the USSR, India, and Vietnam. Au'-.c^ofnous regions- 
are considered an integral part of the -nation, hc^wever, they are 
permitted to organize and administer local affair:^. 

Economic Development! The PRC Constitution of 1982 e'stablishsd a 
policy of "financial, material, and technical ^^^istance" o minof-ity 
nationalities. . This has included improves»nt of the a^iricultural 
production and marketing stimulated by the central covernment to r&ise 
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th« standard of living in minority r«gicin«. Particular ssiphasis has bm 
placffd on iaproving the educational level for minority peoples. 

Educationi The population in minority regions has traditionally had 
a very Iom level education, with many many groups being illiterate. To 
ifl^rove education in these areas, the gov«^nment has established 
schools for minority nationalities. These schools teach the students in 
their om\ language, although all are required to learn Mandarin, the 
offical dialect of China. 

In an effort to train aincrity peoples for higher level positions, 
a quota system has been established which enables minority peoples to 
enter institutions of higher learning with lower examination scores than 
required of the general population. In addition, 3 normal colleges has 
been created to train teachers for minority education. 

The emphasis on minority education has two goals: to advance 
miner ity regions tconomically, and to develop educated cadres *^o can 
return to their regions and assunw positions of leadership. 

Preservation of Cultural Haritagei The PRC Constitution of 1982 
guarantees the minority nationalities the right to maintain their own 
language, religion, and customs. Minority Institutes established by the 
government teach traditional music and dance of minorities, ensuring the 
continuation of these heritages. Special dietary needs of groups such as 
the Moslems are respected by the Minority Institutes. 

Material to accompany teacher presentation: 

1. Overhand map transparencies: Oiina's topography, minority 
distribution, provinces, and bordering countries 

2. Overhead transparency: China's minority 
nationalities. 



IV. Student Activities. 

Following the review of minorites in China, the class should be 
divided into 4 groups. Assign each group one of the discussion topics, 
distributing the indicated handouts to each group. The students should 
prepare a careful analysis of the problems assigned for presentation to 
the class during the next class period. 

Group Ij Use the maps, chart of minority population distribution, 
and essay on China's minorities, to develop well-thought-out 
answers to the following questions: 

a) In what ways has geography contributed to the 
continuation of minority culture in China? 

b) In if^at ways has geography affected the present policies 
of the PRC toward ethnic minorities? 

Materials: Handouts #1, #2, #3. 
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Group 2! Use the selections froa the PRC Constitution and the U.S. 
Constitution to develop well-thought-out answers to the following 
questions; 

a) Identify the essential characteristics of the PRC's 
constitutional protection of iiinority nationalities. 

b) Identify the essential charact«^i sties of the U.S. 's 
constitutional protection of einorities. 

c) Explain the fundaniental differmce beti^n the two 
constitutions' approaches to protection of minority rights. 

d) Explain inrfiat these differences reveal about each s«:i«ty. 
Materials* Handouts «4, #5. 

Group 3: Use the description of China's program to aaintain ethnic 

heritages and the suamary of Afnerican programs to maintain ethnic 

traditicms to answ«^ the following questioisi 

a) Identify the types of agencies that preserve and encourage 

the continuaticw of minority heritage in China. 

bJ Identify the types of agencies that preserve and encourage 

the c£»itinuation of ethnic heritage in the U.S. 

c) Explain what these differences reveal about each society. 

Material SI Handouts #6, #7, #8. 

Group 4s Analyze the readings on minority relations in the PRC to 
answer the following questions. 

a) Identify long-term goals that conflict with present 
ainority policy. 

b) Evaluate the relationship between political power and 
ethnic status. 

c) Account for the difference between official policies 
toward ainority peoples and the personal behavior of Han 
Chinese tcmard ainority peoples. 

d) Coapare the official and personal attitudes toward 
minorities in the PRC to those in the United 
States. 

Materials! Handouts #9, #10, #11, #12. 



Before the end of the class, distribute Handout #13, vocabulary which 
the students should Raster for the unit. 



V. Large-Group Discussion. 

Ask each group to expain both the problems they considered and the 
conclusions they have reached. Following the student presentations, 
general questions and further discussion should be encouraged. Students 
should gain insights into their own culture as well as that of the PRC. 
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VI. Projects -for Inderendent Study. 

Tha concsptB laarned froi the unit should bB applied to analysing 
Mays in which other nations deal Mith minority populations. The 
foil owing topics suggest a imi possibilitiest 

a) Japan and the Ainu minority. 

b) The United States and the ^erican Indian. 

c) The Soviet Union and Soviet Jews. 

d) Canada and the French Canadians. 

e) Proposed U.S. immigration bills to control illegal immigration. 
Students should carefully research the selected topic and write a clear ^ 
documented paper of 4-6 pages. In concluding the paper, the student 
should identify factors he believes undsrly the national policy he has 
studied. 
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Handout #2 

Distribution of minority national itiss by province. 



Nationality 



Population 



Area 



Athang 

Bai 

Baoan 

Benglong 

Bui ang 

Dai 

Daur 

Dong 

Oonxiang 
Dul ong 
Evenki 

Gaoshan 
Gelao 

Hani 

Hezhe 

Hui 

Jing 

Jingpo 

Jinuo 

Kazak 

Kirghiz 
Korean 

Lahu 
Li 

Llsu 

Luoba 

Manchu 



Maanan 

Menba 

Miao 

Mongolian 

Mulao 
Naxi 



20,000 

1.13 ftillion 

9,000 

10,000 

?58,0O0 

839,000 

94,000 

1,42 (Billion 
279,000 
4,000 
19,000 

KOOO 
53,000 

1,05 million 

1,400 

7« 21 

10,000 

93,000 

10,000 

907,000 

113,000 
1*76 million 

300,000 
810,000 
480,000 
2,000 

4.29 milUan 



38,000 
6,000 

5.03 million 
3»41 million 

90,000 
240,000 



Vunnan 

Yunnan 

8ansu 

Yunnan 

Yunnan 

Yunnan 

Inner ftongolia, 
Heilongjiang, & Xinjiang 
Suizhou, Hunan, & Guangxi 
Gansu S( Xinjiang 
Yunnan 

Inner Mongolia $< 
Heilongjiang 
Taiwan & Fuji an 
6ui Zhou, Guangx i , 
Sichuan, & Hunan 
Yunnan 

Heilongjiang 

Ningxia Sc Gansuing 

Guangxi 

Yunnan 

Yunnan 

Xinjiang, Gansu, & 
Qinghai 

Xinjiang, Heilongjiang 

Jilin, Heilongjiang, 

Inner Mongolia, & Yunnan 

Yunnan 

Guangdong 

Yunnan Se Sichuan 

Tibet 

Liaoning, Jilin, 
Hei 1 on g ^ i ang , Hebf? i , 
Ic Inner Mongolia 
Guangxi 
Tibet 

Gr*.2hou, Yunnan, U Hunan 
Inner Mongolia, Xinjiang, 
S( Liaoning 
Guanni 

Yunnan 8< Sichuan 
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Nu 


23,000 


Yunnan 


Qroqen 


4,000 


Inner Mongolia, 
it Heilongjiang 


Pumi 


24,000 


Yunnan 


Qiang 


102,000 


Sichuan 


Russian 


2,900 


Xinjiang 


Sal a 


69,000 


Qinghai & GansM4 




360,000 


Fuji an, Zhejiang, 
Jlangxi, Si Suangdon 


Shui 


280,000 


Guizhou & Guangxi 


T«iik 


26,000 


Xinjiang 


Tatar 


4,000 


Xinjiang 


Tibfitan 


3.87 million 


Tibet, Qinghai, Sichuan, 
Gansu, & Yunnan 


Tu 


150,000 


Qinghai U Gansu 


Tujia 


2.83 ailUon 


Hunan, Hubsi, & Sichuan 


Uygur 


5.95 million 


Xin jiang 


Uzbek 


12,000 


Xinjiang 


Wa 


290,000 


Yunnan 


Xibo 


83,000 


Xinjiang, Liaoning, & 
Jilin 


Yao 


1.4 million 


Guangxi, Hunan, Yunnan, 
Guangdong, !< Guizhou 


Yi 


5.45 flJillion 


Sichuan, Yunnan, Guizhou, 
S( Guangxi 






Yugur 


10,000 


Gansu 


Zhuang 


13,37 million 


Guangxi, Yunnan, 



Guangdong h Guizhou 

China's Mirfority HaiionMl ities. Beijing! China Reconstructs, 1984. 
Third national census, October 27, 1982, 
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Handout #3 

CHINA LCnSENS 6RIP ON HINORITIES 

Th« "following reading by journalist Frank Ching, correspondent ^or the 
HsU Street Journal p identifies changes in China's einority policy and 
suggests some reasons -for this change. Deter eine which -factors he sees 
as most important in shaping the new policy. 

The tall, brawny Tibetan, silvm- dagger dangling from his belt, 
throws hiasslf on the -floor af the Jokang Temple befm^e the image of the 
Buddhist goddess of mercy. Clutching his prayer beads in one hand, he 
murmurs his prayers and then rises, only to prostrate hieself again for 
more prayers. 

Such scenes in the temples of this Buddhist holy city have become 
commonplace again this year, after two decades of religious and ethnic 
suppression by the Peking government. After 19S9, the Dalai Lama 

fled to India with 100,000 Buddhist follwers, the suppression of 
religion in Tibet increased to the point that some temples and 
monasteries were destroyed and Tibetan Buddhists were persecuted for 
even carrying prayer beads. The five-star national flag replaced the 
prayer flags that used to fly from Llasa's rooftops. 

Now, as the scene in Jokang T^nple indicates, the Peking government 
has been easing its restrictive policies toward ethnic minorities. The 
turnabout is part of the governments drive for a united domestic from to 
promote economic modernization and social stability. 

(/ictiMs of Rsdicsiisa 

Because of their religious beliefs and traditions, menbers of 
China's ethnic minorities were among the major victims of radicalism 
that led to the Cultural Revolution of 1966. Although the "minority 
nationalities," as Peking calls them, account iar only 6X of China's 960 
million people, they occupy mors than half the land area, Including 
strategic and mineral-rich regions bordering the Soviet Union, India, 
Mongolia, and Vietnam. 

Besides Tibetans, China has 54 other ethnic minorities ranging from 
the Heches in Heilungkiang, who number under 1,000 to the Chuangs in 
Kwangsi who are 12 million strong. In June, after two years of study by 
Chinese ethnological specialists, the Jinuo people in Yunnan Province 
were officially recognized as a separate minority. 

China's moderation of its policies toward the ethnic minorities 
began after the purge of the so-called Gang of Four in 1976. The old 
regime now is said to have violated the Communist Party's policy of 
respecting the cultural heritage and religious beliefs of all 
nationalities. 

While Peking's rule over Tibet and other minority areas remains 
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(Mich firmer than it mas 20 years ago, a new tolerance Is clearly 
exhibited towards their customs and religious practices. Mesibers of 
minorities also are being trained as officials and administrators. 

Smaii Chinese Popuistion 

The changes are more noticeable in Tibet than elsei^ere in China 
because the population here is relatively cohesive, with a separate 
language, religion and tradition. Hans, or ethnic Chinese, account for 
only about 6X of Tibet's 1,7 million people. 

Although few people here are willing to discuss the political 
changers openly, most are silently accepting the new freedom with the 
same stoicism that they accepted the former curbs. Many are again 
fingering their prayer beac^s on the streets, as well a worshiping in the 
temples. 

The change in the government policy became evident earlier this 
year. In March, it was announced that Jokang Temple, Tibet's holiest, 

and that the two I ir gest monasteries were being r(K^eni:;d to the public. 
. Since the flight of the Dalai Lama, Tibet's 2,700 monasteries have been 
reduced to about 10 and the number of monks has declined from 100,000 to 
2,000. As far as can be determined, no young men have enterml the 
monkhood since 1959. 

Befcre some te^les and mcM^astsries could be reopened this year, 
about $500,000 was spent on repairs to buildings, relics and murals 
damaged or. destroyed in the Cultural Revolution. But the ruins of other 
temples can still be seen on hilltops around Lhasa. A small cave-temple 
on Yaowanga^an, or "Medicine King Hill." is almost inaccessible but can 
be reached by eliding the rocky slops. Inside, the faces of dozens of 
statues have been gc»iged rait, and paint has been splashed over others. 
The temple is deserted, but a blackened depression at the base of the 
main statue indicates there have been other recent offerings. 

In another conciliatory aave in March, the government released the 
last 376 prisoners who took part in the rebellion that led to the Dalai 
Lama's fleeing the country in 1959. And in April, the government 
announced that 2,300 Tibetans would be paid a total of $5 million to 
complete reparations for estates taken over in 1959. 

Now government officials in Tibet are saying that the Dalai Lama 
and all other Tibetans .living in exile, mostly in India and Switzerland, 
are welcome to return. 

"We welcome compatriots abroad, including the Dalai Lama," says 
Raidi, a Tibetan who is deputy head of the regional government. "A long 
separation from home isn't a good thing. It is up to him to decide. If 
he wants to come and take a look and leave again, thut Is all right. If 
he wants to stay, it can certainly be considered. 

Although the Dalai Lama, now 45 years old, has recently emerged 
from his citadel in northern India and is planning a trip to the U.S. 
niHt month, it is far from clear that he considers China's political 
climate warm enough for his return to Tibet. His return, for one thing, 
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could b» taken as a tacit andorsement of th» Peking Government's 
policies. And the governflient, ho^wver, Ub®-al it «ay profess to be, 
still has its limits. 

It may ultimately be unwilling, -for sKanple, to pereit a new 
generation of laeaa, or tsonks. The official government position is that 
young Tibetans aren't interested in becoming lamas. Indeed, the few 
laeas at the remaining monastfrr'ies appear to consider the end of lamaism 
inevitable. "If young m don't want to become lamas, lamaism will 
vanish," says Losang Pingchu, the 6i-year-old head lama at the Jokang 
Temple. 

The government has organized classes for the remaining lamas to 
study Marxism-Ueninise and the works of Mao Tse-tung. Sandunjlacuo, the 
lama in charge of spiritual nKsrk at Orepung Monastery, said to be the 
world's largest monastery, tells visiting reporters that "in the final 
analysis, materialism will triumph over religion." ii#iile he still 
believes in Buddhisa and reads the sutras, the says, he now feels that 
Marxism-Leninism enrtjcKiies "the truth." 

Religion in Other fireaf 

It isn't only in Tibet that China's new accomodation to religion is 
evident. Ningxia, in Northwest China recently reopend 158 mosques so 
that the Hui people, who are predominantly Moslem, can practice their 
religion. Churches, mosques and temples are being reopened in Canton, 
^d a Chinese delegation consisting of Suddhists, Christian and 
Moslems. .. <took) part in an international conference on religion and 
peace scheduled for Princeton, NJ, starting August 29. 

In Tibet and elsewhere, ethnic minorities have been enempt from the 
government's birth-control campaign-and the Tibetan population increase 
has outpaced that of China as a whole. There are 1.6 million Tibets in 
Tibet today, up 440,000 from 1949. Over the past 200 years, Tibet's 
population is said to have dropped by six million, largely because so 
many young men in earlier years chose the monastic life, which was 
economically secure. 

The Chinese government is currently taking a firm hand in trying 
to develop Tibet and other minority areas. I has increased stats 
subsidies and investments in the areas and is allocating more resources, 
manpower and technical support for the development of such things as 
minerals and industry. 

Frank Ching, "Tibetan's Observance of Buddhism Returns After Long 
Repression," The Uall Street JournaJf Ag. 22, '79. Reprint in Emerging 
China f 1980, Thomas lirapBr^ ed. 
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Handout #4 

Selected /Vticlsa -frofli The Ccsnstitution of the People's Republic o-f 
Piina, 19S2. 

The Constitution o-f the Peoples Republic o-f China was revised in 1982. 
The •fallowing articles pertain to the rights of ninoritiss as defined in 
the 1982 Constitution. 

Article 4 

All nationalities in the Peoples Republic of China are equal. The 
stats protects the lawful rights and interests of the minority 
nationalities and upholds and develc^s the relatic^rtship of equality, 
unity and sutual assitance am»ng all of China's nationalities. 
DiscrieinaticBi against and oppressj^cm of any naticMiality are prohibited; 
any acts that undartiine the unity of the nationalities or instigate 
their secession are prohibited. 

lha stats helps the areas inhabited by atinority nationalities 
speed up their economic and cultwal development in accordance with the 
peculiarities and needs of the differemt eincrity nationalities. 

Regional autonomy is practiced in areas i^ers people of einority 
nationalities live in compact coAtmanitiedi in these areas organs of 
self-governflient are established for the exercise of the right of 
autonomy. All the national autc»iomous areas are inalienable parts of the 
Peoples Republic of China. 

The people of all nationalities have the freedom to use and 
develop their omh spoken and written languages* and to preserve or 
reform their ovm ways and customs. 

Article 113 

'In the people's ccMgress of an autonomous region, prefecture of 
county, in addition to the deputies of the nationality or nationalities 
exercising regional autcnomy in the administrative area, the other 
nationalities inhabiting the area are also entitled to appropriate 
representation. 

The chair<«anship and vice-chairmanships of the standing ccmnittee 
of the people's congress of an autonomous region, prefecture or county 
shall include a citizen or citizens of the nationality or nationalities 
exercising regional autonomy in the area concerned. 

Article 114 

The administrative head of an autonomous region, prefecture or 
county shall be a citizen of the nationality, or of one of the 
nationalities, exercising regional autonomy in the area concerned. 

Article 119 
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The c»-gans oi sslf^governAent oi the naticmal autoiooous areas 
independently adninist«^ educational t ecientifiCn cultural » public 
health and physical culture affairs in their respective areas, protect 
and cull through the cultural heritage of the nationalities and Mork for 
the development and flourishing of their cultures. 

Article 121 

In performing their fuaictions, the organs of self -govern^nt of 
the national autonoffious areas, in accordance with the autonomy 
regulations of the respective areas, eo^jloy the spoken and written 
language or languages in coaaon use in the locality. 

Article 122 

The stats gives financial, material and technical assistance to 
the Wiinority nationalities to accelerate their economic and cultural 
development. 

The state helps the national autonomous areas train large numbers 
of cadres at different levels and specialized personnel and skilled 
workers of different professions and trades from among the nationality 
or nationalities in those areas. 

Article 134 

Citizens of all nationalities have the right to use the spoken and 
written languages of their own nationalities in court proceedings. The 
people's courts and people's procuratorates should provide translation 
for any party to the court proceedings who is not familiar with the 
spoken or written languages in common use in the locality. 

In an area where the people of a minority nationality live in a 
compact community or where a number of nationalities live 
together, hearings should be conducted in the language or languages in 
common use in the locality! indictments, judgements, notices and other 
documents should be written, according to actual needs, in the language 
or languages in common use in the Icxrality. 
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Handout #5 

Selected An«nend(nent3 irom the United States Constitution 

In reviewing the -following afflflaendmente protecting the rights of Aaerican 
citizens, try to identify exactly »^at type of rights are being 
protected. Determine in itfiat ways th» rights of minorities are 
protected by tht Constitution, and what protections extended to China's 
national minorities are not included in the US Constitution* 

Article i (1791) 

Congress shall make no law respecting as establishment of religion 
pf prohibiting the free exercise thereof f or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the pcNsple peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition ths Government for a redress of grievances. 

Article 2 (1791) 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a 
fres State, the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be 
infringed. 

Article 3 (1791) 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quart eered in any house, 

without the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner 
prescribed by law. 

Article 4 (1791) 

The right of the people to be secure in their p^sons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article 5 (1791) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless an a presentment or indictment of a Brand Jury, 
except in ca&as arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, 
when in actual service in titne of War or public danger} nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled In any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be di^rived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of lawj nor shall private property be taken *or 
public use without just compensation. 

Article 6 (1791) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
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a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury ai the Stats and 
district wherein the crime shall have been coaaitted, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against himi to have compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Article 7 (1791) 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
excedd twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any Court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Article 8 (1791) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article 9 (1791) 

The enumeration of the Cc^stitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article 10 (1791) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to that States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

Article 13 (1865) 

Section 1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for a crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United states, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article 14 (1868) 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized n the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citir.sns of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No Slate shall make or enforce 
andy law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States? nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law? nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

Article 15 (1870) 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
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be denied or abridged by the United States of by any State an account of 
race, color, or previews condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Ccmgress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate leQislatitm. 

Article 19 <1920> 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

Congress shall have power to emfcrce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Article 24 (1964) 

Section I. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice President, for electors 
for President or Vice President, or fcr Senatcr or Hi^resentatives in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 
Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislatic»i. 

Article' 26 (1971) 

Section il The right of citizens of the United States, who are eighteen 
years of age or older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State on account of age. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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Handout #6 

Pressrving ninority Culture in the Prapls's Republic oi China 

The following reading reflects the official position of the 
Republic of China toward minority nationalities. It appeared in the 
Chins Handbook Series, Life and Lifestyles, Note the eethods used to 
preserve the cultural heritage of ethnic ainorities in China. 

FREEDOM OF MINORITY NATIONALITIES TO USE T^€IR OMN LANGUAGES 

The C^stitution and other laws of Qiina stipulate that the 
various nationalities have the right ot use and develop their om spoken 
and written languages. The goveneent not only respects the spoken and 
written languages of the einority national itites but help thee to 
develop their own. 

Soon after Liber at icwi (the victory of the Cotseunist Revolution in 
1949), different language courses were instituted at the Instituties for 
Nationalities and at nationality schc»3l& and institutes in the ainority 
nationality area... In 1951, under the Governwent Adaini strati on Council, 
a Cofflmittee for Guiding the Research on Minority Nationality Languages 
was established. Its purpose was to organize and guide research on 
minority nationality languages, give aid to those ainority naticmalities 
who wished to develop written languages of their own and perfect the 
existing written languages... 

Respect is given to languages being used by the ainoritty 
nationalities in daily life, productive labour, correspondence and 
social contacts. These languages are also used in aincx-ity area schools 
and in local new releases, broadcasts and publishing work. The languages 
of the minority nationalities are used in books, newspapeers and 
aagazines published by central publishing department and publishers in 
the autonomous 

RESPECT FOR THE TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MINORITY NATIONALITIES 

The governreent takes great care to accord the propar respect to 
the traditions and customs of the minority nationalities, and assigns 
persons to do education work on this among the population as a 
whole. . .Before Liberation people used to discriminate against minority 
nationality people wearing their national costumes, but now people are 
at liberty to wear whatever costumes they wish. 

RELI5I0US FREEDOM F£K? MINORITY NATIONALITIES 

The Constitution (1982) stipulates that religious freedom is 
protected by the state. This is a democratic right enjoyed by all 
Chinese citizens. Every citizwi has the right to believe or disbelieve 
in religion, and the freedom to practice their particular religious 
fatith. This right is protected by the law... These minorities are allowed 
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to maintain their temples^ mosques and churches^ and the 'faoHsus temples 
and aonaffteries are put under state protect i on i «fith the government 
being responsible itvr renovation and r^air..«iThe govornment's policy of 
religious freedc^ has helped to unite the broad masses of religious 
believers, especially the patriotic religious leaders, together with the 
people of the ¥rfiole country in building scxialism. 

Chen Zhucai, translator. Life anrf Lifestfles* Beijingi The Foreign 
Language Press, 1985. 
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Handout #7 

Minority Schools and Institute* in tht People's Republic o-f China 

The »el«ction below is iram the China Today StritSf and describes 
mincrity educational policy in the PRC. Note the purpose of these 
institutions. 

To train political cadres, teachersi and technical and specialized 
personnel to work among minority national it iss^ the state has 
established ten institutes -fc^ minority nationalities in Beijing, 
southwest China, central China and northwest China. These institutes are 
different not only froa ordinary cofliprehensive universities but also 
froffi other cadres' schools for minority nationalities. Yet they possess 
the characteristics of both. ^mrt from courses on liberal arts and 
sciences, they also train political cadres and offer prerequisite 
courses for college aspirants. Soflie of them have such academic 
departments as languages and arts^ of minority nationalitites. Others 
located in the border areas where educational and cultural level is 
extremely low may offer primary and middle school courses as well as 
those of college. Still others may open special classes in order to 
raise the students' proficiency in the Chinese language. The length of 
study varies. It takes one year to train political cadres, one to two 
years to prepare students for college, and four years for a 
baccalaureate. 

Since the founding of the People's Republic, 94,000 students of 56 
nationalities (including a small number of the Han nationality) have 
been trained by the various institute for minority nationalities. Over 
10 percent of the cadres of various nationalities are graduates of the 
country<s institutions of higher learning for minority nationalities. 

TRAININ5 FOR TEACHERS 

To increase the number of teachers for minority nationalities and 
to raise the professional level, the state not only has established new 
normal colleges and schools in regions where minority nationalities 
reside, but also each year sends a fined number of college graduates 
from other parts of the country to these regions to work as teachers. 

Zhou Vicheng, Cai Guanping, and. Lui Huzhang, translators. EdacatiotJ and 
Science. Beijing? The Foreign Language Press, 1983. 

PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR MINORITIES 

In recent years, universities and colleges across the country have 
set admissions quotas for minority students. In order to fill these 
quotas, they have lowered the required entrance examination scores as a 
means of giving preferential treatment to minority people who have 
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suffered iratn centuries of inequalities. 

Soall as their populatitan is, ainority nationality regions make up 
over half the country's total territory, efl*racing a wide range of 
conditions that entail a variety of sieasures to meet different 
educational needs. 

Su Wenming, editor, fi HsttioT) at Schools Beijing: Beijing Review 
Publications, 19S3. 
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Handout #8 

Ethnic Associations in the United States 

The following organizations represent a sampling of the many voluntary 
associations foriMd to promote and maintain the cultural heritage of 
America's many ethnic minorities. Most ethnic groups have more than one 
crganization seeking to maintain their culture. Polish Americans, for 
example, have 23 listings in the Encyclopwdia of Associatians. 

Naticmal Association of ^ab Am^cans. 

Purposes to engage in educational, social, political, and cultural 
activities. 

Armenian General Benevolent Union. 

Purposei to promote Armenian culture. Owns 3 day schools. Publishes 
periodicals for members. 

Byelorussian American Association in the U.S.A. 

Purposes to lecture on Byelorussian culture? to encourage efforts to 
create an independent Byelorussia. 

Chin*»^e American Civic Association. 

Seeks to help Chinese-Americans participate in American culture. Works 
for improved hcnising and education few- Chinese Americans. 

Danish Brotherhood in America. 

Perpetuates memories and traditions of Denmark for future generations. 
Netherlands Club of New York. 

For persons of Dutch ancestory or birth. Publishes periodical materials. 
Estonian Learned Society of America. 

For persons of Estonian descent with a masters or doctoral degrees who 
are interested in the development of Estonian ethnic studies. 

German American National Congress. 

Seeks to maintain German culture, art, and customs, and to promote 
Carman language in educational institutions. Monthly publication. 

Chain Federation of American <5reek>. 

Organizes patriotic, cultural, educational, charitable, and religious 
activities for the perpetuation of Greek ethnicity and civilization. 
Publishes periodicals. 

Association of (East) Indians in America. 

, . 1 • 'v.* 
I . ^ 
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Seeks to continua Indian cultural activities in the U.S. and to help 
imffli grants adjust to Aiwrican society. 

Knights of Equity and Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

For Irish descent Roaan Catholics. Promotes Irish history and culture; 
seeks to help the cause of Irish freedom. Publishes periodicals. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Ccmcernss the civil and human rights of all people, especially Japanese 
Afflericansj the preservation of the cultural and ethnic heritage of 
Japanese Americans. Publishes periodicals. 

American Lebanese League. 

Seeks to heighten awareness of Le^ane^e culture and history among 
Americans of Lebanese descent. 

Sons of Norway. 

Seeks to encourage use of the Ntrv^gian language and preserve Norwegian 
culture. 

Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 

Conducts language, school, and dance programs. Maintains the Polish 
Museum of America. Publishes periodicals. 



Congress of Russian Americans. 
Seeks to preserve and promote the 
periodicals. 



Russian cultural heritage. Publishes 



National Slovak Society in the U.S. 

Sponsors cultural programs and maintains a library on Slovak history, 
culture, and literature. 

Federation of Turkish American Societies. 

Works to advance cultural and educational interests? seeks to maintain 
the cultural heritage of Turkey. 

Plast Ukranian Youth Organization. 

Works with Ukranian youth to develop the whole person as well as to 
perpetuate Ukranian traditions, culture, and history. Holds weekly 
meetings for youth groups. Publishes periodicals. 

Welsh Society. 

For men of Welsh descent. Seeks to keep alive Welsh culture and 
heritage. Publications. . 

Encyclopedia of associations, Vol 1, National Organizations in the 
United States, Detroit! Gale Research, 1983. 
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HANDOUT » 9 

EASING THE GRIP ON MINORITIES 

In the -foUowing reading David Bonavia discusses three Icxig-term 
problems between Han Chinese and ninority people's that Mill be 
difficult to resolve. Identify the nature of these attitudes Determine 
if there are any parallels in the United States. 

Policy changes affecting religioni language, local autcH^omy and 
even grain rationing are transforming the lives of China's Central Asian 
minority peoples. The changes - taking effect in a broad arc from 
Mongolia to Tibet - are evidently the work of Vice-Chair man Deng 
Xiaoping and party Secretary-General Hu Yaobang, both of whom are known 
to be sternly critical of the way Peking's minority policies were 
enforced under the late chairman Mao Zedong... 

Frou 1977 on, the party under Deng's leadership carried out 
detailed self-criticism about the way relations with the minorities had 
been conducted, and intiated sweeping reforms to gain their friendship 
and loyalty.... For each minority group, there is usually a key issue 
that has been impeding progress in achieving national harmony and unity 
with the Han. 

In Tibet, the main sources of grievance have been the assault on 
Lamaist Buddhism and the Han attempt to make Tibetans grow wheat 
unsuitable to local conditions instead of their traditional staple, 
barley. 

In Xinjiang, the attempt to wipe out Islam was pursued vigorously 
in the Cultural Revolution, causing much ill feeling among Muslim 
Uigurs, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Tadjiks. 

In Inner Mongolia, the steppe was relentlessly encroached upon with 
the aim of growing more grain and sugar beet, forcing Mcmgol herdsmen to 
settle on agricultural communes and be deprived of the relative cultural 
freedom enjoyed by their kinsfolk in the pro-Soviet Mongolian People's 
Republic. 

A feature common to all the ninorities is the delicate balance of 
their trad. tional economies, which were disrupted by the arrival of 
large numbers of Han soldiers and settlers, and the Han monopoly of 
political power gained at rifle-point. Improvements in hygiene, health 
care, mass education, industrialisation and the creation of a skeletal 
modern inf rastructuri* have been the main benefits of Han rule, and their 
value should not be discounted. But these ifl^srovements have not in 
themselves been enough to prevent the disaffection of minority peoples, 
to whom such mass movements as the Great Leap Forward (late 1950s) and 
the Cultural Revolution C1966-1976) were episodes of baffling chaos and 
a source of racial friction. 

Most damaging of all, perhaps, has been the bland assumption of 
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cultural superiority by the Hany a prejudice Mhich has aillennla-old 
antecedents. In ^act the Uigur and Tibetan civilizations, to naae but 
two, are complex, rich and subtle. The spirituality of the Tibetans is 
matched by the saphisticatic^i of the Uigurs, Mhose lands lie across the 
ancient East -West trading routes and mho have for many centuries been 
infinitely better inforawd about Eurasian geography and the 
civilizations of West Asia, Russia, and even the Mediterranean, than 
have the Han. 

NoM, it seefRS, some of the wounds of Han chauvinism are being 
healed... The rethinking and reforms which are being put into effect do 
not, of course, change the basic pattern of Han rule, which in most of 
the Central Asian borderlands is merely a repetition of history. Founded 
on occupation and military gava^nmsnt by the People's Liberatitxi ^my, 
Peking's authority has evitrywhere been bostsred through the monopoly of 
real pcM^er by the Hartf and this will be slow in changing, despite faster 
promotion of minority cadres. Even the most senic^* of minority political 
figures have been mainly f igureheads. . .Being seen by their co-ethnics as 
tools of Chinese domination, they have never cc^manded much popularity, 
a fact which has pretty well negated their usefulness. 

It will be a long, uphill struggle to modernise Chinese Central 
Asia and conflicts with the minority peoples there will persist, despite 
quits big concessions jffersd by Peking over the past few years. 



David Bonavia. "Easing the Srip on Minorities," Far Easterv Econoaic 
RevieH, May 15, 1981. 
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HANDOUT 10 

RACIAL TENION IN TII€T 

Althcjugh current govern^nt policies purport to eliminate persecution of 
minority nationalities, ordinary citizens often reveal prejudice in 
their behavior. In the selection below Anthony Shang reports on racial 
tensions in Tibet. Identify ways in which Han Chinese reveal negative 
attitudes toward Tibetan culture. 

New hotels, shopping arcades, and a eodern workers' sanitoriue in 
Lhasa are the most visible signs of a massive construction bocM on the 
eve of Tibet's twentieth anniversary as an Aitono<«3us Regiai this 
September (1985). 

Life is indeed changing fast for the Autonanous Regicm's i.8 
million Tibetans. Beijing is now convinced it has introduced the right 
policies to enable Tibet to catch up, the region having lagged in 
economic terms behind the rest of China for the last three decades. The 
official nod has been giv^ to the rapid development of the service 
sector, notably tourism, in an attempt to boost incomes... 

. Low educational standards are a burning issue fcr Tibetan leaders 
who are worried that without better educational opportunities, very few 
Tibetans Mill reap the fruits of modernization. Enrolment rates, even at 
primary level, are shockingly low. Last year, only 600 Tibetans 
graduated from college and technical schools. 

To increase the number of graduates, a 10% increase in state 
expenditure in 1985 has been annminced. Mandatc»"y grants are now 
available for Tibetan and other ethnic minority students, even for 
primary education. This year, 1300 Tibetans will be sent to special 
middle schools in Shanghai, Lanzhou, Chengdu and other cities, and plans 
have been approved to build a university in Lhasa. 

The shortage of skills is being made up by a further inflow of 
Chinese. Over the next f^ years, 2500 teachers from other provinces are 
to be drafted in. Construction workers have been sent from as far away 
as Zhejiang province on the eastern seaboard to build a new hospital and 
gymnasium, just two of the 43 prestige projects planned to aiark the 
twentieth anniversary of the Autonc»nous Region. 

While generally pleased with the economic reforms, Tibetan leaders 
like Baingen Erdini Qoigyi Gyaincai, vice-chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National People's Congress, have expressed anxieties 
over the status of Tibetan culture and language. Although 607. of local 
government posts are filled by Tibetans, many jobs still require 
examination passes in Chinese. 

It will require more than economic ^asures to mollify the 
suspicions and even hatred that many Tibetans have of the Han Chinese. 
Memories of the . destruction of monaster iej^ py Red Guards are difficult 
to erase. In a complete reversal of poll'cy,*. Beijing now encourages Lama 
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BuddhisA and incsnastarisfif and brines are being restored at the state's 
expense* 

The e5<tensiai to Tibet the nationwide crackdown on crime in 1993 
has, however, affected the goodwill earned buy Chinese leaders for their 
economic reforms. Tibetan exiles claim that prominent Rjddhists and 
political dissidents, such as Lama Seshi Lobs.mg Wangshu and Taaden 
Tsering, were afwng the 2<X)0 Tibetans arrested in the su««er of 1983 for 
alleged anti -social and eccmoeic crimes. 

Han chauvism, ho*i»ver, is primarily manifested in personal 
attitudes rather than institutionalize forms of discrimination. The 
disrespect for local customs w^cmn by Chinese day~trippers» when 
visiting the sacred Poltala palace with their straw hats, sunglasses and 
blazing stereo cassette recorders is* hardly conducive to better race 
relations. The fact that most of the Chinese in Tibet did not settle 
there by choice does not i^rove matters either. 

Scuffles are ncm almost daily occtirances at the sacred burial site 
outside Lhasa. Cro»<«Js of pleasure-seiBking Chinese, keen to catch a 
glimpse of Tibetan corpses being chopped up and fed to the vultures^ are 
regularly stoned off by funeral workers. 

Anthony Shang. "Lama's Lament," Inside Asia, September-October, 1983. 
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HANDC3UT »!! 

THE MULTI-ETHNIC SOCIETY 

Dr. ScK^don Bemnett, prcrfesacr of gavernwwnt at the University oi Texas, 
visited the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region in October of 19BS. In the 
folloMing reading, exerptcKi from his psp&r "The New Xinjiangi" identify 
the problems he describes between the Han and Uygur people that indicate 
full 1 (piemen tat ion of official (sincff-ity policy has not yet been 
realized. 

Xinjiang was occupied peacefully in i949| no Tibet-like internal 
rebellion followed. Still official accounts surely exaggerate that read, 
"Froffl listening to Uygur cadres i#jo have grown up after 1949, one can 
see the deep friendship they feel for the Han people. The feeling is 
(iHitual . " 

In the decades bafcM^e 1949 a small minority of Han Chinese - five 
to six percent at fflost - controlled the levers of authority, ar.d 
exercised them like an occupying colonial powa^. Only the Chinese 
state's hegemony since Han tiaes legitimated its continuing authority, 
as if rendered inescapable by a primordial law of Central Asian power 
balance. After 1949 a policy of Han immigration raised their proportion 
to 40 percent, including Han units of the People's Liberaticm Army who 
were settled in the region and came to account for one quarter of the 
regional economy. Moreover, perhaps two-thirds of the youth who set out 
for Xinjiang during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), we were told 
verbally, have stayed... 

The Chinese Communist Party has affirmed its dedication to good 
relations between Han and national minority populations repeatedly over 
the years. Yet their progress record is spotty. The Party's hand of 
friendship has been withdrawn as often as extended, leaving deep 
suspicions among minority leaders. Two separate problems have been 
general Han disrespect for minority cultures - "great Han chauvinism" - 
and also for periods of "extreme left" politics such as the recent 
Cultural Revolution decade, narrowing tolerance for (ninority differences 
and intensifying pressures for assimilation. 

Anecdotes continue to suggest ethnic hostility between Han and 
Uygur ~ here a delegation traveling abroad whose Han members will not 
share a room with a Uygur member, there an ant i -Han comment spoken 
openly to a foreign visitor, elsewhere a street fight between Han and 
Uygur aver some incident... 

TV programs are said to be broadcast in both Han and Uygur 
(although every program I heard during a week of channel sampling was in 
Han.) Likewise, the )iinjisng Daily is said to be published in four 
languages, and Xinjiang People's Radio to be broadcast in five (Uygur, 
Han, Kaiak, Mongolian, and Kirgiz). Schools at all levels "have been 
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teaching in the language of the local national group. Since I found it 
easy enough to coaaunicate in Chinese with peddlers in street bazaars 
fven in remote Kashgar, I suspect that while the various einorlty 
olanguages are official and eight be used as m were told, Chinese still 
dominates overwheleingly. tAiile visiting a «useu« in Turfan, m learned 
that only in the last couple of years has Turkish script been revived to 
write the Uygur languagei before it had been coiMwn to romanize signs, 
slogans and such texts as euseue display explanations. And in fact 
BHaeples of faded roeaniared Uygur i«^iting were readily visible during 
our travels. 

Visitors are told of renewed religious tolerance, emphasizing 
Islae. Blaming earlier intolerance,, somewhat disingenuously, on the 
Cultural Revolutiwi, officials say that aars than 13,000 eosquee and 
religious quarters of all nationalities "have now been returned to 
normal," and that over 3000 gm§i^er% of the clergy now "draw living wages 
in Xinjiang." The Islae Association in Xinjang resumed activity in 1980. 
As of i9'J5, twenty-seven ymjng people fro« the regic»i have been selected 
to attend the Chinese Islae College, and three others to att^d Al~Azhar 
University in Cairo. A new regional Islam College was scheduled to open 
in October 1983. 

The regional Islam Association has plans to publish a Uygur edition 
of the Kuran, which before had been available only in Arabic (and hence 
accessible only to a learned few). In what can only be reckcwied as a 
modest beginning, 48 ^tosleffls froe the region have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, although new that the Xinjiang-Pakistan highway is open and being 
improved, conceivably the pilgrimage will become easier. 

It goes without saying that on subjects like ethnic animosity or 
religious expression, only surface observations are possible during a 
week of traveling, no matter how persistently one's delegation might 
query its hosts. That said, the surface impression is in 1985 of a 
regional government trying hard to patch up relations with an 
alienated-to-hostile community of ethnic minorities, especially the 
prevalent Uygurs... 

Gordon Bennett, "The New Xiajlang," 1985. 
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H^DOUT »12 

LONG-TERM GOALS FOR MINCBRITY PKPLES 

In his study of relations betweefl ethnic minorities and Han ChineaSf Tom 
^'un^eld discussers fundaMNrttai attitudes that he believes ia^ede 
inplsflientaticsn of full equality for Kinc^ity peoples. Identify thefsw 
attitudes. Detereine if there are any parallels in the United States. 

Despite contradictionsp despite political upheavals, and despite 
sev«^al shifts in political philosc^hy, all the various ic^am of 
minority policies have reeained unchanged in regard to their main goals 
of political and economic integration of the minorities into the greater 
Chinese state. . . 

Whatever its intentions, the government of China has yet to find a 
workable solution to the minorities dilemma. The evidence seems to 
indicate a desire on the part of Han officials eventually, no matter how 
far in the future, to assimilate ethnic minorities into Han society. 
But, the minority groups remain resolved to resist that goal as 
manifested in their continued opposition to attempts at suppressing 
their religions, tampering with their written scripts, imposing the Han 
language, and so on. Yet, to prevent serious clashes and to be true to 
their ideological beliefs, the Chinese government must allw indeed 
ancour age-minority cultures and an autonomy that is more than a "mere 
formality. " 

To date the contradicti'.n between the hope of eventual assimilation 
and the ideological commitment to diversity has not been explored 
sufficiently, at least not publicly. Meanwhile the t*«5 objectives of 
the theoretical model underpinning Chinese policies-political 
integration on the one hand but cultural distinctiveness on the 
other-seems to have eluded the Chinese leadership. The problem is hardly 
unique. 

The Spanish government faces similar difficulties with itB Basque 
population} the Indian government with the Nagas, Mizo, and Punjabis) 
the Rumanians with their ethnic Hungarian population in Transylvania, 
the Russians with their Jews, Germans, and a host of others. In China 
the problem has particular urgency because of the politically sensitive 
nature of some Han-minority relationsips, especially with the Tibetans, 
and the various minorities of Xinjiang. Constant external interference 
in these areas by other nations poses a real and, at times, serious 
threat to China's territorial integrity. 

Self-determination an^ secession are ruled out by China and by all 
the ainorites, with the sole exception of the Tibetans. For the smaller 
minority groups secession is out of the question. For the larger ones 
such as the Kazaks, Uygurs, and Mongols there is no history of Tc^dern 
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statthoad nor any leaders and/or organized groups calling for 
statehood. . . 

Considerable progress has been made in reducing inequality in 
minority economics^ health care, education} and social services. Yet 
Chinese officials freely admit the ccmtinuing problems. Feelings of 
superiority continue to come from the (Han majority, and the desire for 
mere autoncmty is comfl»n among the mincritii's. .. .Moreover, policies from 
ths capital are often distorted by the persistent difficulty in getting 
local cadres (Han and minority) to implement them properly. The 
political struggles and sudden changes in political direction have also 
taken their toll in the minority inhabited areas, perhaps to even a 
greater extent than in many Han inhabited areas. The withholding of 
significant positions of power from educated minority people has led to 
frustration, alienation, and new forms of inequality. 

A. Tom Srunfeld. "In Search of Equalityi Relaticms Betwe«i China's 
Ethnic Minorities and the Majority Han," BuUetin of Coticerned dsian 
Scholars, (Jol . 17 #/, Jan-Har, 19$S. 
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HANDOUT fti2 

LCJNG-TB^M GOALS FOR MIf«»^ITY PEOPLES 

In his study of relations between ethnic ainorlties and Han Chinese, Toe 
Grunfeld discusses <fundd«ental attitudes that he believes impede 
implewentation of full equality for einority peoples. Identify these 
attitudes. Deteraine if there are Any parallels in the United States. 

Despite contradictions, despite political upheavals, and despite 
several shifts in political philosophy, all the various foras of 
oinority policies have remained unchanged in regard to their main goals 
of political and econoaic integration of the ainorities into the greater 
Chinese state... 

Inftiatever its intentions, the governfl»nt of China has yet to find a 
workable solution to tne ainorities dileaaa. The evidence sesas to 
indicate a desire on the part of Hsn officials eventually, no aatter how 
far in the future, to assimilate ethnic ainorities into Han society. 
But, the minority groups remain resolved to resist that goal as 
manifested in their continued oppositiai to atteapts at suppressing 
their religions, tampering with their written script*.-, imposing the Han 
language, and so on. Yet, to prevent serious clashes a»id to be true to 
their ideological beliefs, the Chincme government at»'4t Allow- indeed 
encourage-ainority cultures and an autonomy th^t ti» mors than a "mere 
formality. " 

To date the contradiction between the hope of eventual assimilation 
and the ideological commitment to diversity has not been explored 
sufficiently, at least not publicly. Meanwhile the ti«ra objectives of 
the theoretical aodsl underpinning Chinese policies-political 
integration on the one hand but cultural distinctiveness on the 
other-seems to have eluded the Chinese leadership. The problem is hardly 
unique. 

The Spanish government faces similar difficulties with it% Basque 
population! the Indian government with the Nagas, ni=o, and Punjabis; 
the Ruaanians with their ethnic Hungarian population in Trdf>sylvania, 
the Russians with their Jews, Germans, and a host of others. In China 
the problem has particular urgency because of the politically sensitive 
nature of some Han-ainority relationsips, especially with the Tibetans, 
and the various ainorities of Xinjiang. Constant external interference 
in these areas by other nations poses a real and, at times, serious 
threat to China's territorial integrity. 

Self-determination and secession are ruled out by China and by all 
the ainorites, with the sole anc^tion of the Tibetans. For the smaller 
minority groups secession is out of the question. For the larger ones 
such as the Kazaks, Uygurs, and riongols there is no history of modern 
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statehood nor any leaders and/or organised groups calling for 
statehood. . . 

Considerable progress has been dade in reducing inequality in 
minority econoaics, health care, education, and social services. Yet 
Chinese officials freely adeit the continuing problews. Feelings of 
superiority continue to come fro« the (Han) majority, and the desire for 
more autc^oflty is ccMMion among the sinor'' ties. ...Moreover, policies from 
the capital are often distorted by the persistent difficulty in getting 
local cadres (Han and einority) to ieplefl»nt thee properly. The 
political struggles and sudden changes in political direction have also 
taken their toll in the einority inhibited areas, perhaps to even a 
greater extent than in ©any Han inhabited areas. The withholding of 
significant positions of po*^ fro« educated mints^ity people has led to 
frustration, alienation, and new forns of inequality. 

A. Toe Grunfeld. "In Search of Equal ityj Relations Between China's 
Ethnic Minorities and the Majority Han," Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Schoiers, Uol, 17 #/, Jan-Mar, 19$5, 
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(^OCRBULm FOR THl UHIT, 

Inner Hongolia 

Tibet 

Xinjiang 

Hitigxia Haizu. 

Baangxi Zhuangzu 

La»Mis» 

J slaw 

Buddhisw 

Uigur (Uygur) 

Han 

Beijing (Peking) 

central govern»ent 

bureaucracy 

cadres 

chauvinism 

Cultural Revolution 
People's Liberation fir»y 
nao Zedong (Mao 7se-tung) 
Peng Jiiaopivg 
narxis9'Leninis» 
SincSoviet border 

stepps 
assimilation 
voluntary association 
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MINORITY POPULATIONS 



NUMBER 



OVBI A MLUON 



mm 



NATIONALITIES 




ZHUANGi, MHt ■KBOH, Yl, MAa 
MAMCHU!, I I MLIUI H pPNGOLIAII, 
TU Jli^ BCNIVEIt ROHEMN^ DOHCa^ 
YAOTBA^Hklil 



EIVEEN 100,000 
A MILLION 



KAZAig DM, U, USUTSH^ LM^ 
VA. SHIM, OOHGXi/atd,^^^ 
IQIlGiZ, QIANG l 



BETWEEN 501.000 



DMII^ JINGPO, MULAM; XIBO, 
SALAR, BLANC GELO 



UNDER 50,000 



MAONAN, TAJIK, PUMi; NU,^^ . 
ACHANG, EWENKI, JINOi^ OZBEK, i 
JIMG; BENGUma YUGUF^ lBONAiy^ 
MOINBA, bRUN(^70R0(^^ TAtA^^ 
RUSSIAN, JJHOB«^ 
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Handout ft2 

Distribution of minority nationalities fay province. 



Nationality 


Population 


Area 


Achang 


20,000 


Yunnan 


Bai 


lAZ liillion 


Yunnan 


Baoan 


9,000 


Gansu 


Bang long 


10,000 


Yunnan 


Bulang 


58, 000 


Yunnan 


Dai 


S3S,000 


Yunnan 


Daur 


94, 000 


Inner Mongol la. 






Heilongjiang, & Xinjiang 


Dong 


1.42 Aillion 


Guizhou, Hunan, & Guangni 


Donxiang 


279, 000 


Gansu & Xinjiang 


Dulong 


4,000 


Yunnan 


Ewenki 


19, 000 


Inner Mongolia & 






Heilongjiang 


Gaoshan 


1,000 


Taiwan & Fuji an 


Gel ao 


33,000 


Guizhou, Guangxi, 






Sichuan, & Hunan 


Hani 


1.05 million 


Yunnan 


Hezhe 


1,400 


Heilongjiang 


Hui 


7.21 


Ningxia k Gansuing 




10,000 


Guangxi 




93,000 


Yunnan 




10, 000 


Yunnan 




907,000 


Xinjiang, Gansu, & 






Qinghai 




113,000 


Xinjianj, Heilongjiang 


Korean 


1.76 million 


Jilin, Heilongjiang, 






Inner Mongolia, & Yunnan 


Lahu 


300,000 


Yunnan 


Li 


810,000 


Guangdong 




480,000 


Yunnan & Sichuan 


Luoba 


2,000 


Tibet 


Manchu 


4.29 million 


Liaoning, Jilin^. 






' Heilongjiang, Hebei, 






& Inner Mongolia 


Maonan 


38,000 


Guangni 


Menba 


6,000 


Tibet 


Miao 


5.03 million 


Guizhou, Yunnan, U Hunan 
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Mongol i an 


3*41 million 


Inner Mongolia, Xinjiang, 
tc Liaoning 


ilulao 


90,000 


Guanxi 


Naxi 


240,000 


Yunnan & Sichuan 


Nu 


23,000 


Yunnan 


Oroqen 


4,000 


Inner Mongolia, 
& Heilongjiang 


Pumi 


24,000 


Yunnan 


Qiang 


102,000 


Sichuan 


Russian 


2,900 


Xinjiang 


Sal a 


69, 000 


Qinghai & Gansu 




360,000 


Fujian, Zhejiang, 
Jiangxi, & Suangdon 


Shut 


290,000 


Suishou & Guangxi 


Tajik 


26,000 


Xinjiang 


Tatar 


4,000 


XlnjiAng 


Tibetan 


3.87 million 


Tibet, Qinghai, Sichuan, 
Gansu, & Yunnan 


Tu 


150,000 


Qinghai & Gansu 


Tu ji a 


2« 83 million 


Hunan, Hubei, Sc Sichuan 


Uygur 


5.95 million 


Xinjiang 


Uzbek 


12, 000 


Xinjiang 


Wa 


290,000 


Yunnan 


Xibo 


83,000 


Xinjiang, Liaoning, & 
Jilin 


Yao 


1.4 million 


Guangx i , Hunan , Yunnan , 
Guangdong, & Guizhou 


Yi 


5.45 million 


Sichuan, Yunnan, Guizhou 
%i Guangx i 


Vugur 


10,000 


Gansu 


Zhuang 


13.37 million 


Guangx i, Yunnan, 
Guangdong & Guizhou 







Chiva' s Mit^ority national ities» Beijing: China Reconstructs, 1984. 
Third national census, October 27, 1982. 
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Handout #3 

CHINA LCKISENS SRIP ON MINORITIES 

The foU owing reading by journalist Frank Ching, correspondent *ar the 
HmU Street Journal i identifies changes in China's ainority policy and 
suggests some reasons for this change. Determine which -factors he sees 
as most important in shaping the new policy. 

The tall, brawny Tibetan, silver dagger dangling from his belt, 
throws hifflself on the floor of the Jokang Tsmple before the image of the 
Buddhist gcxidess of aercy. Clutching his prayer beads in one hand, he 
murmurs his prayers and then rises, only to prostrate himself again for 
more prayers. 

Such scenes in the temples of this Buddhist holy city have becoflw 
commonplace again this year, after two decades of religious and ethnic 
suppression by the Peking government. After 19S9, when the Dalai Lama 
fled to India with 100,000 Buddhist follwers, the suppression of 
religion in Tibet increased to the point that some temples and 
monasteries were destroyed and Tibetan Buddhists were persecuted for 
even carrying prayer beads. The five-star national flag replaced the 
prayer flags that used to fly from Llasa's rooftops. 

Now, as the scene in Jokang Temple indicates, the Peking government 
has been easing its restrictive policies toward ethnic minorities. The 
turnabout is part of the governments drive for a united dewiest ic from to 
promote economic modernization and social stability. 

IJictias of RadiCcilisx 

Because of their religious beliefs and traditions, members of 
China's ethnic minorities were among the major vivtims of radicalism 
that led to the Cultural Revolution of 1966. Although the "minority 
nationalities," as Peking calls them, account for only 6X of China's 960 
million people, they occupy more than half the land area, including 
strategic and mineral -rich regions bordering the Soviet Union, India, 
Mongolia, and Vietnam. 

Besides Tibetans, China has 54 other ethnic minorities ranging from 
the Heches in Heilungkiang, who number under 1,000 to the Chuangs in 
Kwangsi who are 12 million strong. In June, after two years of study by 
Chinese ethnological specialists, the Jinuo people in Yunnan Province 
were officially recognized as a separate minority. 

China's moderation of its policies toward the ethnic minorities 
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began after the purge of the so-called Gang of Four in 1976. The old 
regime now is said to have violated the Communist Party's policy of 
respecting the cultural heritage and religious beliefs of all 
nationalities. ^ 

While Peking's rule aver Tibet and other minority areas remains 
much firmer than it was 20 years ago, a new tolerance is clearly 
enhibited towards their custoss and religious practices. Meobers of 
minorities also are being trained as officialr, and administrators. 

Small Chinese Popaiation 

The changes are more noticeable in Tibet than elsewhere in China 
because the population here is relatively cohesive, with a separate 
language, religioi and tradition. Hans, or ethnic Chinese, account for 
only about 6% of Tibet's i.7 aillicai people. 

Although few people here are willing to discuss the political 
changers openly, most are silently accepting the new freedom with the 
same stoicism that they accepted, the former curbs. Many are again 
fineering their prayer beads on the streets, as well a worshiping in the 
temples. 

The change in the government policy became evident earlier this 
year. In March, it was announced that Jokang Temple, Tibet's holiest, 
and that the two largest monasteries were being reopened to the public. 
Since the flight of the Dalai Lama, Tibet's 2,700 monasteries have been 
reduced to about 10 and the number of monks has declined from 100,000 to 
2,000. As far as can be determined, no young men have entered the 
monkhood since 1959. 

Before some temples and monasteries could be reopened this year, 
about $500,000 was spent on repairs to buildings, relics and murals 
damaged or destroyed in the Cultural Revolution. But the ruins of other 
temples can still be seen on hilltops around Lhasa. A small cave-temple 
on Yaowangshan, or "Medicine King Hill." is almost inaccessible but can 
be reached by climbing the rocky slope. Inside, the faces of dozens of 
statues have been gouged out, and paint has been splashed over others. 
The temple is deserted, but a blackened depression at the base of the 
main statue indicates there have been other recent offerings. 

In another conciliatory move in March, the government released the 
last 376 prisoners who took part in the rebellion that led to the Dalai 
Lama's fleeing the country in 1959. And in April, the government 
announced that 2,300 Tibetans would be paid a total of $5 million to 
complete reparations for estates taken over in 1959. 

Now government officials in Tibet are saying that the Dalai Lama 
and all other Tibetans living in exile, mostly in India and Switzerland, 
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are Melcoiiie to return. 

''W® Melcome ccM^atrlots abroad, including the Dalai Laita,** «ays 
Raidi, a Tibetan vrtio Is deputy head of the regional government. "A I wig 
separation -froaj hone isn't a good thing. It is up to him to decide. If 
he wants to came and take a look and leave again, that is all right. If 
he wants to stay, it can certainly be considered. 

Although the Dalai Lasa, now 45 years old, has recently esierged 
from his citadel in northern India and is planning a trip to the U.S. 
next month, it is far froe clear that he considers China's political 
climate warm enough for his return to Tibet. His return, for one thing, 
could be taken as a tacit endorsement of the Peking Government's 
policies. And the government, however, liberal it may profess to be, 
still has its lisits. 

It lay ultimately be unwilling, fc»^ exao^le, to permit a new 
generation of Umas, or monks. The official government position is that 
young Tibetans aren't interested in becoming lamas. Indeed, the few 
lamas at the remaining monasteries appear to consider the end of lamaism 
inevitable. "If ycHing »m) don't \nant to become lamas, lamaism will 
vanish," says Losang Pingchu, the 61-7ear-old head lama at the Jokang 
Temple. 

The government has organized classes for the remaining lamas to 
study Marxism-Leninisa and the works of Mao Tse-tung. Gandunjiacuo, the 
lama in charge of spiritual work at Drepung Monastery, saiJ to be the 
world's largest monastery, tells visiting reporters that "in the final 
analysis, materialism will triumph over religion." Vftiile he still 
believes in Buddhise and reads the sutras, the says, he now feels that 
Mar;; ism-Leninism embodies "the truth." 

Religion in Other fireas 

It isn't only in Tibet that China's new accomodation to religion is 
evident. Ningxia, in Northwest China recently reopend 1J5S mosques so 
that the Hui people, who are predominantly Moslem, can practice their 
religion. Churches, mosques and temples are being reopened in Canton, 
And a Chinese delegation consistin^j of Buddhists, Christian and 
Moslems. ,. (took) part in an international conference on religion and 
peace scheduled for Princeton, NJ, starting August 29. 

In Tibet and elsewhere, ethnic minorities have been exempt from the 
government's birth-control campaign-and the Tibetan population increase 
has outpaced that of China as a whole. There are 1.6 million Tibets in 
Tibet today, up 440,000 from 1949. Over the past 200 years, Tibet's 
population is said to have dropped by six million, largely because so 
many young men in earlier years chose the monastic life, which was 
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econoft'ically secure, 

y\'Q Chinese governaent is currently taking a firm hand in trying 
to develop Tibet and other minority areas* I has increased state 
sub^Mles and investmmts in the areas and is allocating ecn^e resourcesi 
manpower and technical support -for the development of such things as 
minerals and industry. 

Frank Ching, '•Tibetan's ffiDservance of Buddhism Returns After Long 
Repression, The M^U Street Journal f Ag, 22, '79, Reprint in EBerging 
China^ 1980, Thomas Draper, ed. 
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Handout #4 

Selected Articles from The Constitution o-f the People's Republic of 
China, 1982. 

The Constitutiwi of the PcKsples Republic of China was revised in 1982. 
The following articles pertain to the rights of minorities as defined in 
the 1982 Constitution. 

Article 4 

All nationalities in the Peoples Republic of China are equal. The 
state protects the lawful rights and interests of the sinority 
nationalities and upholds and develops the relatimship of equality, 
unity and eutual assit&nce among all of China's nationalities. 
Discrimination against and oppression of any nationality are prc^ibitedf 
any acts that undernine the unity of the nationalities or instigate 
their secession are prc^ibited. 

The state helps the areas inhabited by minority nationalities 
speed up their econoeic and cultural development in accordance with the 
peculiarities and needs of the different minority nationalities. 

Regional autonomy is practiced in areas t^ere people of minority 
nationalities live in ccunpact communitiesi in these areas organs of 
self-government are established for the exercise of the right of 
autonomy. All the national autonomous areas a m inalienable parts of the 
Peoples Republic of China. 

The people of all nationalities have the freedom to use and 
develop their oi^^n spoken and written languages, and to preserve or 
reform their om ways and customs. 

Article 113 

In the people's congress of an autonomous region, prefecture of 
county, in addition to the deputies of the nationality or nationalities 
exercising regional autcwiomy in the administrative area, the other 
nationalities inhabiting the area are also entitled tf> appropriate 
representation. 

The chairmanship and vice-chairmanships of the standing committee 
of the people's congress of an autonomous region, prefecture or county 
shall include a citizen or citizens. of the nationality or nationalities 
exercising regional autonomy in the area concerned. 

Article 114 
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The administrative head o-f an autonoinous region, prefecture or 
county shall b« a citizen of the nationality, or of -one of the 
nationalities, exercising regional autonomy in the area concerned. 

Article 119 

The organs of self ^governmwt of the national autonomous areas 
independently administer educational, scientific, cultural, public 
health and physical culture affairs in their respective areas, protect 
and cull through the cultural heritage of the nationalities and Mork for 
the development and flourishing of their cultures. 

Article 121 

In performing their functions, the organs of self-^ova^nfl»nt of 

the national autonomous areas, in accordance with the autonomy 

regulations of the respective areas, employ the spoken and written 
language or languages in common use in the locality* 

Article 122 

The state gives financial, mata^ial and technical assistance to 
the minority nationalities to accelerate their economic and cultural 
development. 

The state helps the national autonomous areast, train large numbers 
of cadres at different levels and specialized personnel and skilled 
workers of different professions and trades from among the nationality 
or nationalities in those areas. 

Article 134 

Citizens of all nationalities have tihe right to use the spoken and 
written languages of their owJ^ nationalities in court proceedings. The 
people's courts and people's procuratorates should provide translation 
for any party to the court proceedings who is not familiar with the 
spoken or written languages in common use in the locality. 

In an area where the people of a minority nationality live in a 
compact ccMtimuni ty or where a number of nat i onal i t i es 1 i ve 
together, hearings should be conducted in the language or languages in 
common use in the local ity| indictments, judgements, notices and other 
documents should be written, according to actual needs, in the language 
or languages in common use in the locality. 
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Handout #5 

Selected Anwiendments irom the United States Constituticjn 

In reviewing the following aaMnendments protecting the rights of American 
citizens, try to identify exactly ¥^at type of rights are being 
protected. Deterraine in what ways the rights of minorities are 
protected by the Constitution, and >^at protecticms extended to China's 
national fflinorities are not included in the US Constitution. 

Article I (1791) 

Congress shall sake no law respecting as establishment of religion 
of prohibiting the free snercise thereof} or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press| or the right of the pec^le peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Qovernment for a redress of grievances. 

Article 2 (1791) 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a 

free State, the right of the people to keep and boar Ar«s, shall not be 

infringed. 

Article 3 (1791) 

No Soldier shall, in tine of peace be quarteered in any house, 
withou the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner 
prescribed by law. 

Article 4 (1791) 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the pra-sons or things to be seized. 

Article 5 (1791) 

No parson ^all be held to answer for a capital, otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, 
when in actual service in time of War or public dangerf nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb I nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
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Hithout duo process of law; nor shall private property ba taken for 
public use without just ccNspensaticxi. 

Article 6 (1791? 

In all criminal prosecutionsi the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial , by an ifl^sartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crinim sihall have b^n comittedi i^^ich district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be infcrmed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation} to be confronted Hith ihe witnesses 
against him^ to have compulsory process fcr obtaining Witnesses in his 
favor« and to have the assistance of cc^sel fcr his deface* 

Article 7 (1791) 

In Suits at ccmf^ law^ ^ere the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars^ the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ^ 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any Ccnart 
oi the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Article 8 (1791) 

EKcessive bail shall not be requiredi nc^ excessive fines in^osedi 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article 9 (1791) 

The enumeration of the Cc^stitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article 10 (1791) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to that States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

Article 13 (1865) 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 

punishment for a crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 

shall exist within the Uiited states, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enfc;»"ce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article 14 (1868) 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
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and of the State wherein they reside. Nq Stat« shall aiake or enforce 
andy Um »#hlch shall abridge the privileges or imeunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law| nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Section 5. The Conflress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

Article 15 <1S70) 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States of by any State on account of 
race, color, or previois cc»idition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate l^islation. 

Article 19 (1920) 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

Congress shall have power to en-fcrce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Article 24 (1964) 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice President, for electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Senator w Representatives in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 
Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article 26 (1971) 

Section 11 The right of citizens of the United States, who are eighteen 
years of age or older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State on account of age. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate l^islatii,>n. 
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Handout #6 

Preserving Minority Culture in the People's Republic o-f China 

The following reading reflects the official position of the 
Republic of r China toward minority nationalities. It appeared in the 
China Handbook Series, Life and Lifestyles, Note the methods used to 
preserve the cultural heritage of ethnic minorities in Oiina. 

FREEDC3M OF MINORITY NATIONALITIES TO USE THEIR OWN LANGUAGES 

The Constitution and other laws of China stipulate that the 
various nationalities have the right ot use and develop their owi spoken 
and written languages. The goven^^t not cxrly resp^ta the spoken and 
written languages of the minority national itites but help then to 
develop their om. 

Soon after Liberation (the victory of the Ccwjfflunist Revolution in 
1949), different language courses were instituted at the Instituties for 
Nationalities and at nationality schools and institutes in the minority 
nationality area... In 1951, under the Government Ad«ini strati on Council, 
a Committee for &jiding the Research cm Minority Nationality Languages 
was established. Its purpose was to organize and guide research on 
minority nationality languages, give aid to those minority nationalities 
who wished to develop written languages of their own and perfect the 
existing written languages... 

Respect is given to languages being used by the minoritty 
nationalities in daily life, productive labour, correspondence and 
social contacts. These languages are also used in minority area schools 
and in local new releases, broadcasts and publishing work. The languages 
of the fflinority nationalities are used in books, newspapeers and 
magazines published by central publishing department and publishers in 
the autcv^omous areas. 

RESPECT Fm THE TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MINORITY NATION^ITIES 

The governmen*", takes great care to accord the proper respect to 
the traditions a. customs of the minority nationalities, and assigns 
persons to do education work on this, among the population as a 
whole. . .Before Liberation people used to discriminate against minority 
nationality people wearing their national costumes, but now people are 
at libwty to wear whatever costumes they wish. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FOR MINORITY NATIONhLITIES 
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The Constitution (1902) stipulates that religious freedom is 
protected by the state. This is a democratic ri^ht enjoyed by all 
Chinese citizens. Eva-y citizen has the right to believe or disbelieve 
in religion, and the freedo« to practice their particular religious 
laith. This right is protected by the law... These aincrities are allowed 
to maintain their temples, mosques and churches, and the faitous temples 
and monasteries are put under state protection, with the government 
being responsible renovation and repair.. .The govEH^nment ' s policy of 
religious -freedom has helped to unite the broad masses of religious 
believers, especially the patriotic religious leaders, together with the 
pecple of the whole ccxintry in building socialism. 

Chen Zhucai, translator. Lkfe and Lifestylits, Beijingj The Foreign 
Language Press, 1985. 
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Handout «7 

Minority Schools and Institutes in the People's Republic o-f China 

The selection below is from the China Today SerieSf and describes 
minority educational policy in the PRC. Note the purpose q4 these 
institutions. 

To train political cadres, teachers, and technical and specialized 
personnel to work among minority nationalities, the state haj^ 
established ten institutes for minority nationalities in Beijing, 
southwest China, central China and northwest China. These institutes are 
different not only from ordinary cofl^rehensi ve universities but also 
from other cadres* schools for minority nationalities. Yet they possess 
the characteristics of both. ^art from courses on liberal arts and 
sciences, they also train political cadres and offer prerequisite 
courses for college aspirants. Some of them have such academic 
departments as languages and arts of minority nationalitites. Others 
located in the border areas ¥^ere educational and cultural level is 
extremely low may offer priiriary and middle school courses as well as 
those of college. Still others may open special classes in order to 
raise the students* proficiency in the Chinese language. The length of 
study varies. It takes me year to train political cadres, one to two 
years to pr spare students for college, and four years for a 
baccalaureate. 

Since the founding of the People** s Republic, 94,000 students of 26 
nationalities (including a small number of the Han nationality) have 
been trained by the various institutes fcr minority nationalities. Over 
10 percent of the cadres of various nationalities are graduates of the 
countryCs institutions of higher learning for minority naticwialities. 

TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 

To increase the number of teachers for minority nationalities and 
to raise the professional level, the state not only has established new 
normal colleges and schools in regions where minority nationalities 
reside, but also each year sends a fixed number of college graduates 
from other parts of the country to these regions to work as teachers. 

Zhou Yicheng, Cai Guanping, an^ Lui Hushang, translators. Edacatiov and 
Science, Bei jings The Foreign Language Press, 1983. 
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PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR MINORITIES 

In recent years, universities and coUeges across the country have 
set admissions quotas for (Rinority students, in order to fill these 
quotas, they have lowered the required entrance exaaination scores as a 
means of giving preferential treatment to minority people who have 
suffered from centuries of inequalities. 

Small as their population is, minority nationality regions tnake up 
over half the country's total territory, embracing a wide range of 
conditions that entail a variety of (neasures to meet different 
educational needs. 

Su Wenffling, editor. A Hitiojy at School, Bei jingi Beijing Review 
Publications, 1983. 
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Handout #8 

Ethnic Associations in the United States 

The following organizations represent a sampling of the many voluntary 
associations formed to promote and maintain the cultural heritage of 
America's many ethnic minorities. Most ethnic groups have more than one 
organization seeking to maintain their culture. Polish Americans, for 
example, nave 23 listings in the Encyclopedia of associations. 

National Association of Arab Amercans. 

Purposes to engage in educational, social, political, and cultural 

activities. 

Armenian General Benevolent Union. 

Purpose: to promote Armenian culture. Owns 3 day schools. Publishes 
periodicals for members. 

Byelorussian American Association in the U.S.A. 

Purpose: to lecture on Byelorussian culture; to encourage efforts to 
create an independent Byelorussia. 

Chinese American Civic Association. 

Seeks to help Chinese^-Americans participate in American culture. Works 
for improved housing and education for Chinese Americans. 

Danish Brotherhood in America. 

Perpetuates memories and traditions of Denmark for future generations^ 
Netherlands Club of New York. 

Per persons of Dutch ancestory or birth. Publishes periodical materials. 
Estonian Learned Society of America. 

Fur per sons of Estonian descent with a masters or doctoral degrees who 
are interested in the devslopment of Estonian ethnic studies. 

German American National Congress. 

Seeks to maintain German culture, art, and customs, and to promote 
German language in educational institutions. Monthly publication. 

Chain Federation American (Greek). 
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Organize patriotic, cultural » aducaiionali charitabla, and r«ligioufi 

activities for the perpetuation ai Greek ethnicity and civilization* 
Publishes periodicals* 

Association of (East) Indians in America. 

Seeks to continue Indian cultural activities in the U.S. and to help 
immigrants adjust to American society. 

Knights of Equity and Friendly Sons o^ St. Patrick. 

For Irish descent Roi^an Catholics. Promotes Irish history and cu*curej 
seeks to help the cause of Irish freedom. Publishes periodicals. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Joncernss the civil and human rights of all people^ especially Japanese 
Americans? the preservation of the cultural and ethnic heritage of 
Japanese Americans. Publishes periodicals. 

American Lecjanese League. 

Seeks to heighten awareness of Lebanese culture and history among 
Americans of Lebanesi descent. 

Sons of Norway. 

Seeks to encourage use of the Norwegian language and preserve Norwegian 
culture. 

Polish Roman Catholic Union of America. 

Conducts language, school, and dance programsi, Maintains the Polish 
Museum of America. Publishes periodicals. 

Congress of Russian Americans. 

Se^eks to preserve and promote the Russian cultural heritage. Publishes 
periodicals. 

National Slovak Society in the U.S. 

Sponsors cultural programs and maintains a library an Slovak history, 
culture, and literature. 

Federation of Turkish American Sucieti^s. 

Works to advance cultural and educational interests; seeks to maintain 
the cultural heritage of Turkey. 

Plast Ukranian Youth Organization. 
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Works with Ukranian youth to develop the whole person as well as to 
perpetuate Ukranian traditions, culture, and history. Holds weekly 
meetings far youth groups. Publishes periodicals. 

Welsh Society. 

For man o-f Welsh descent. Seeks to keep alive Welsh culture and 
heritage. Publications. 

Encyclopedia of Associations, Vol I, National Organizations in the 
United States. Detroit! Gale Research, 1985. 
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HANDOUT • 9 

FASING THE 5RIP ON MINORITIES 

In the following reading David Bonavia discusses three Ic^g-^tera 
problems between Han Chinese and minority people'^s that will be 
difficult to resolve^ Identify the nature of these attitudes Detereine 
if there are any parallels in the United States. 

Policy changes affecting religicmi language, local autcmo^y and 
even grain rationing are transforming the lives of China's Central Asian 
minority peoples. The changes - taking effwit in a broad arc fro« 
Mongolia to Tibet - are evidently the work of Vice--Chairman Deng 
Xiaoping and party SecretaryHii^eral Hu Yaobang, both of ¥A\om are known 
to be sternly critical of the way Peking's minority policies were 
enforced under the late chair (nan Mao Ziadong... 

From 1977 on, the party under Deng's leadership carried out 
detailed self-criticism about the way relations with the minorities had 
been conducted, and intiated sweeping reforms to gain their friendship 
and loyalty.... For each minority group, there is usually a key issue 
that has been impeding progress in achieving national harmony and unity 
with the Han, 

In Tibet, the main sources of grievance have been the assault on 
Lamaist Buddhism and the Han attempt to make Tibetans grow wheat 
unsuitable to local conditions ini^tead of their traditional staple, 
barley. 

In Xinjiang, the attempt to wipe out Islam was pursued vigorously 
in the Cultural Revolution, causing much ill feeling among Muslim 
Uigurs, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Tadjiks. 

In Inner Mongolia, the steppe was relentlessly encroached upon with 
the aim of growing more grain and sugar beet, forcing Mcwigol herdsmen to 
settle on agricultural commv.'nes and be deprived of the relative cultural 
freedom enjoyed by their kinsfolk in the pro-Soviet Mongolian People^ s 
Republic. 

A feature common to all the minorities is the delicate balance of 
their traditional economies, which were disrupted by the arrival of 
large numbers of Han soldiers and settlers, and the Han monopoly of 
political power gained at rifle-point. Improvements in hygiene, health 
care, mass education, industrialisation and the creation of a skeletal 
modern infrastructure have been the main benefits of Han rule, and their 
value should not be discounted. But these improvements have not in 
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themselves been enough to prevent the disaffection of ninority peoples, 
to v^ofli such mass movements as the Great Leap Fcrward (late ITSOs) and 
the Cultural Revolution < 1966-1976) were episodes of baffling chaos and 
a source of racial friction. 

Most damaging o-f all, perhaps, has been the bland assumption of 
cultural superiority by the Han, a prejudice Mhich has «illennia~oId 
antecedents. In fact the Uigur and Tibetan civilizations, to name but 
two, are complen, rich and subtle. The spirituality of the Tibetans is 
matched by the sc^histication of the Uigurs, t^ose lands lie across the 
ancj^ent East-West trading routes and tirtio have for many centuries been 
infinitely better infcn^med about Eurasian geography and the 
civilizations of West Asia, Russia, and even the Mediterranean, than 
have the Han. 

Now, it seems, some of the wounds of Han chauvinism are being 
healed... The rethinking and reforms vi^ich are being put into effect do 
not, of course, change the basic pattern of Han rule, which in most of 
the Central Asian borderlands is merely a repetition of history. Founded 
on occupation and military government by the People's Liberation Army, 
Peking's authority has everywhere been bostered through the monopoly of 
real power by the Han, and this will be slow in changing, despite faster 
promotion of minority cadres. Even the most senior of minority political 
figures have been mainly figureheads. .. Being seen by their co~ethnics as 
tools of Chinese domination, they have never commanded much popularity, 
a fact which has pretty well negated their usefulness. 

It will be a long, uphill struggle to ' modernise Chinese Central 
Asia and conflicts with the minority peoples there will persist, despite 
quite big concessions offered by Peking over the past few years. 



David Bonavia. "Easing the Grip on Minorities," far Eastern Economic 
Reviet^f May 15, 1981. 
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HANDOUT 10 

RACIAL TENION IN TIBET 

Although current government policies purport to eliminate persecution a-f 
minority nationalities, ordinary citizens often reveal prejudice in 
their behavira^. In the selection belcM Anthony Shang reports on racial 
tensions in Tibet. Identify ways in which Han Chinese reveal negative 
attitudes toward Tibetan culture. 

New hotels, shopping arcades, and a modern workers' sanitoriuffl in 
Lhasa are the wost visible signs of a massive construction boom on the 
eve of Tibet's twentieth anniversary as an Autonomous Region this 
Septefflber <1985). 

Life is indeed changing fast for the Autonomous Region's 1.8 
million Tibetans. Beijing is now convinced it has introduced the right 
policies to enable Tibet to catch up, the region having lagged in 
economic terms behind the rest of China for the last three decades. The 
official nod has been given to the rapid development of the swvice 
sector, notably tourism, in an attempt to boost incomes... 

Low educational standards are a burning issue for Tibetan leaders 
who are worried that without better educational opportunities, ve-^y few 
Tibetans will reap the fruits of modernization. Enrolment rates, (n at 
primary level, are shockingly low. Last year, only 600 Ticetans 
graduated from college and technical schools. 

To increase the number of graduates, a 107. increase in state 
expenditure in 1985 has been announced. Mandatory grants are now 
available for Tibetan and other ethnic minority students, even for 
primary education. This year, 1300 Tibetans will be sent to special 
middle schools in Shanghai, Lanzhou, Chengdu and other cities, and plans 
have been approved to build a university in Lhasa. 

The shortage of skills is being made up by a further inflow of 
Chinese. Over the next few years, 2500 teachers from other provinces are 
to be drafted in. Construction workers have been sent from as far away 
as Zhejiang province an the eastern seaboard to build a new hospital and 
gymnasium, just two of the 43 prestige projects planned to mark the 
twentieth anniversary of the Autonomous Region. 

While generally pleased with the economic reforms, Tibetan leaders 
like Baingen Erdini Qoigyi Gyaincai, vice-chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National People's Congress, have expressed anxieties 
over the status of Tibetan culture and language. Although 607. of local 
government posts are filled fay Tibetans, many jobs still require 
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examination passes in Chinese. 

It will require more than economic measures to mollify the 
suspicions and even hatred that many Tibetans havtr of the Han Chinese. 
Memories of the destruction of monasteries by Red Guards are difficult 
to erase. In a complete reversal of policy, Beijing now encourages Lama 
Buddhism and fnonasteries, and shrines are being restored at the state's 
eMpense. 

The extension to Tibet of the nationwide crackdown on crime in 1983 
has, however, affected the goodwill earned buy Chinese leaders for their 
economic reforms. Tibetan exiles claim that prominent Buddhists and 
political dissidentsi such as Lama Geshi Lobsang Wangshu and Tamden 
Tsering, were among the 2000 Tibetans arrested in the summer of 19S3 for 
alleged anti -social and economic crimes. 

Han chauvism, however, is primarily manifested in personal 
attitudes rather than institutionalized forms of discrimination. The 
disrespect for local customs shown by Chinese day-trippers, when 
visiting the sacred Poltala palace with their straw hats, sunglasses and 
blazing stereo cassette recorders is hardly conducive to better race 
relations. The fact that most of the Chinese in Tibet did not settle 
there by choice does not improve matters either. 

Scuffles are now almost daily occurances at the sacred burial site 
outside Lhasa. Crowds of pleasure-seeking Chinese, keen to catch a 
glimpse of Tibetan corpses being chopped up and fed to the vultures, are 
regularly stoned off fay funeral workers. 

Anthony Shang. "Lama's Lament," Inside dsia, September -October, 1985. 
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HANDOUT 

TF€ MULTI-ETHNIC SOCIETY 

Or. Gordon Bennett, profassar o-f government at the University of Texas, 
visited the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region in October of tf85. In the 
following reading, exerpted from his paper "The New Xinjiang," identify 
the problems ha describes between the Han and Uygur people that indicate 
-full implementation of official minority policy has not yet been 
realized. 

Xinjiang was occupied peacefully in 1949| no Tibet-like internal 
rebellion followed. Still official accounts surely exaggerate that read, 
"From listening to Uygur cadres who have grown up after 1949, one can 
see the deep friendship they feel for the Han people. The feeling is 
mutual . ** 

In the decades before 1949 a small minority of Han Chinese - five 
to six percent at most - controlled the levers of authority, and 
exercised them like an occupying colonial power. Only the Chinese 
state's hegemony since Han times legitimated its continuing authority, 
as if rendered inescapable by a primordial law of Central Asian power 
balance. After 1949 a policy of Han immigration raised their proportion 
to 40 percent, including Han units of the People's Liberation Army who 
were settled in the region and came to account for one quarter of the 
regional economy. Moreover, perhaps two-thirds of the youth who set out 
for Xinjiang during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), we were told 
verbally, have stayed... 

The Chinese Communist Party has affirmed its dedication to good 
relations between Han and national minority populations repeatedly over 
the years. Vet their progress record is spotty. The Party's hand of 
friendship has been withdrawn as often as extended, leaving deep 
suspicions among minority leaders. Two separate problems have been 
general Han disrespect for minority culture! - "gr««t Han chauviniaffl" - 
and also for periods of "extreme left" politics such as the recent 
Cultural Revolution decade, narrowing tolerance for minority differences 
and intensifying pressures for assimilation. 

Anecdotes continue to suggest ethnic hostility between Han and 
Uygur - here a delegation traveling abroad whose Han membfers will not 
share a room with a Uygur member, there an anti-Han comment spoken 
openly to a foreign visitor, elsewhere a street fight between Han and 
Uygur over some incident... 
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TV programs are said to be broadcast in both Han and Uygur 
(although every prograsi I heard during a week of channel sampling was in 
Han«} Likewise* the Jiivjiang Vaily is said to be published in -Four 
languages^ and Xinjiang People^s Radio to be broadcast in five (Uygur, 
Han, Kazak, Mongolian, and Klrgiz)* Schools at all levels "have been 
teaching in the :nguage of the local national group*" Since I found it 
easy enough to cojmunicate in Chinese with peddlers in street bazaars 
even in remote Kashgar, I suspect that while the various minority 
olanguages are official and might be used as we were told, Chinese still 
dominates overwhelmingly. While visiting a museum in Turf an, we learned 
that only in the last ccKiple of years has Turkish script been revived to 
write the Uygur language? before it had been common to romanise signs, 
slogans and such texts as museum display explanations. And in fact 
SKsmples of faded romanized Uygur writing were readily visible during 
our travels. 

Visitors are told of renewed religious tolerance, es^^hasizing 
Ialr.m<i 3Iaming earlier Intolerance,, somewhat disingenuously, on the 
Cultural Revolution, officials say that more than 13,000 mosques and 
religious quarters of all nationalitias "have now been returned to 
normal," and that over 3000 members of the clergy now "draw living wages 
in Xinjiang." The Islam Association in Xlnjang resumed activity in 1980. 
As of 1985, twenty-seven young people from the region have been selected 
to attend the Chinese Islam College, and three others to attend Al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. A new regional Islam College was scheduled to open 
in October 1985. 

The regional Islam Association has plans to publish a Uygur edition 
oi the Kuran, which before had been available only in Arabic (and hence 
accessible only to a learned few). In what can only be reckoned as a 
modest beginning, 48 Moslems from the region have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, although now that the Xinjiang-Pakistan highway is open and being 
improved, conceivably the pilgrimage will become easier. 

It goes without saying that on subjects like ethnic animosity or 
religious expression, only surface observations are passible during a 
week of traveling, no matter how persistently one's delegation might 
query its hosts. That said, the surface impre^ssion is in 1985 of a 
regional government trying hard to patch up relations with an 
alienated-to-hostile community of ethnic minorities, especially the 
prevalent Uygurs... 

Gordon Bennett, "The New Xiajiang,^^ 19B5. 
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HANDOUT #12 

LOr>!G-TERM GOALS FOR MINORITY PEOPLES 

In his study of relations between ethnic ainorities and Han Chinese, Tom 
Grunfeld discusses -fundamental attitudes that he believes in^ede 
implementation of full equality for minority peoples. Identify these 
attitudes. Determine if there are any parallels in the United States. 

Despite contradictions, despite political upheavals, and despite 
several shifts in political philosophy, all the various fonas of 
minority policies have remained unchanged in regard to their main goals 
of political and economic integration of the minorities into the greater 
Chinese state... 

Whatever its intentions, the government of China has yet to find a 
workable solution to the minorities dilemma. The evidence seems to 
indicate a desire on the part of Han officials eventually, no matter how 
far in the future, to assimilate ethnic minorities into Han society. 
But, the minority groups remain resolved to rtsist that goal as 
manifested in their continued opposition to attempts at suppressing 
their r9Ugions, tampering with their written scripts, imposing the Han 
languagj, and so on. Yet, to prevent serious clashes and to be true to 
their ideological beliefs, the Chinese government must allow- indeed 
encourage-fflinority cultures and an autonomy that is more than a "mere 
formality. " 

To date the contradiction between the hope of eventual assimilation 
and the ideological commitment to diversity has not been explored 
sufficiently, at least not publicly. Meanwhile the two objectives of 
the theoretical model underpinning Chinese policies-political 
integration on the one hand but cultural distinctiveness on the 
other-seems to have eluded the Chinese leadership. The problem is hardly 
unique. 

The Spanish government faces similar difficulties with its Basque 
population; the Indian government with the Nagas, Mizo, and Punjabis; 
the Rumanians with their ethnic Hungarian papulation m Transylvania, 
the Russians with their Jews, Germans, and a host of others. In China 
the problem has particular urgency because of the politically sensitive 
nature of some Han-minority relationsips, especially with the Tibetans, 
and the various minorities of Xinjiang. Constant external interference 
in these areas by other nations poses a real and, at times, serious 
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threat to China's territorial integrity. 

Self -determination and secession are ruled out by China and by all 
the ainorites, with the sole exception o-f the Tibetans. For the soialler 
minority groups secessiixi is out oi the question. For the larycr ones 
such as the Kazaks, Uygurs, and Mongols there is no history o-f «odern 
statehood nor any leaders and/or organized groups calling for 
statehood. . . 

Considerable progress has been made in reducing inequality in 
minority economics, health care, education, and social services. Yet 
Chinese of-ficials freely admit the ccMitinuing problems. Feelings of 
superiority continue to come from the (Han) niojority, and the desire for 
more autonomy is common among the minorities. .Moreover, policies from 
the capital are often distorted by the persistent difficulty in getting 
local cadres (Han and minority) to implement them properly. The 
political struggles and sudden changes in political directiwi have also 
taken their toll in the minority inhabited areas, perhaps to even a 
greater extent than in many Han inhabited areas. The withholding of 
significant positions of power from educated minority people has led to 
frustration, alienation, and new forms of inequality. 

A, Tom Grunfeld. "In Search of Equality? Relations Between China's 
Ethnic Minorities and the Majority Han," Bulletin of Concerned ftsian 
Scholars, (Jol . 17 #/, Jan-Mar. 1985. 
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HANDOUT #13 

VOCABULARY FOR THE UNIT. 

Inner Mongolia 
Tibet 
Xinjiang 
Ningxia Huizu 
Guangxi Zhuangzu 
Lamai^m 

Buddhism 
Uigur (Uygur) 
Han 

Beijing (Peking) 

central government 

bureaucracy 

cadres 

chauvinism 

Cultural Revolution 

People's Liberation Army 

Mao Zedong <Mao Tse-tung) 

Deng Xiaoping 

Marx i sm-^Len i n i sm 

Sino^Soviet border 

steppe 

assimilation 
voluntary association 
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UNIT : The One-Child Family in China 

LKHGTH : Two Weeks 

AUDIENCE : High School 10th thru 12th grades 

GKSERAL OBJECTIVES : At the conclusion of the unit, students will be able-- 

1. To identify and malyze social, cultural, economic, political, and 
geographic factors relating to family planning • 

2. To detail the problems related to rapid population growths 

3. To discuss and predict how various groups might respond to measures 
used for family planning. 

4. To compare child rearing practices in developing and industrialized 
countries. 

5. To project the implications of unchecked population growth in the 
future. 

6. To identify both the advantages and disadvantages in governments* 
efforts to control population. 

MATERIALS : 

Beijing Review ^ magazine 
China Dai^y , newspaper 

China Facts and Figures , government publication 
China " ^arterly , magazine 

C hina *s Only Child t Nova Program, videotape 
China Rec onst rue t s , magazine 
Focus, magazine 

Emergin g China by Thomas Draper 

The Population Bomb » 35mm film, 12 minutes 

Rural China y Richard Mosher 

Small Happiness , 35mm film, 60 minutes 

Sixth 5 Year Plan of the Peoples' Republic of China for Economic and Social 
Development , government publication 

OUT OF CLASS REQUIREMENTS : Written project of 3-5 pages focusing on either 

child rearing practices in single vs. multiple 
child families or comparison/contrast of China' s 
and United States efforts in family planning * 
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CLASS OUTLINE: 



Day One 



Students will be divided Into small groups and asked to brain- 
storm the ways In which unchecked population growth might 
have an affect on their lives in the future. A list will 
then be developed of all of the factors which could affect 
their lives for later reference. Showing of the short filmt 
The Population Bo»b . Discussion of the influences popula-^ 
tion has on peoples' lives with a ranking in order of the 
five most important factors. 



Day Two 



General presentation on current conditions in China with a 
discussion of past problems with population growth. Presenta- 
tion of population charts and population distribution maps 
on China. Students will analyze this information and predict 
the reasons for shifts in population rates and population 
distribution. Reading of China Facts and Figures; Population . 



Day Three Discussion of some of the measures that the Chinese government 
has taken to control population. Discussion of the relation- 
ship between standards of living * family size, and population. 
Readings: three magazine articles from Be lj^^g Review and 
Focus magazine. 



Day Four Discussion of how various groups respond to family planning. 

Brief overview of differences between rural and urban China. 
Showing of film Small Happiness . 

Readings: Chapter from Rural China on family planning. 



Day Five Complete showing of Small Happiness . Role playing activity 

in which students assume role(s) of worker in silk factory, 
government official, college student, and peasant in commune 
and react to a series of four questions on the one child family < 
Discussion of reactions of rural Chinese to one child program. 
Readings: Chapter XXIX on population from Sixth 5 Year Plan 
of the PRC for Economic and Social Development . 



Day Six 



Discussion of incentives used by Chinese government to promote 
family planning. 

Presentation of obstacles to family planning in China. 
Students will hypothesize how Americans might react to require- 
ments for rigid family planning in our country, and how the 
U.S. government would sell the program. 

Readings: Chapter from Emerging China on family planning 
laws. 



CLASS OUTLINE : 

Day Seven Discussion of Impact of family planning on family structure 
in China and relationships betveen family members. Dlscusaion: 
potential changes in child^-rearing practices. 
Begin showing of program China's Only Child . 

Provide details on class project on child rearing practices 
or comparison between efforts in China and USA on family 
planning • 



Day Eight Conclusion of China's Only Child program. 

Presentation of outside speaker from People's Republic of 
China to d5^cuss his/her reaction to family planning policy 
and to answer questions of students. 



Day Nine Inquiry learning activity where students will be given a series 

of slides from street scenes and everyday life in China. 
They will have to interpret the slides and arrange them in 
order and write a script to develop a statement on family 
planning in China (pro or con) . 

Discussion of whether or not a government should regulate 
people's private lives. 



Day Ten 



Discussion of social ramifications of the one child family 
on Chinese people. Discussion of potential abuse (s) that 
governments might use in controlling population of specific 
groups of people or how governmental control might be expanded 
into other areas of private life. 
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Potential Discussion Questions for Unit on One-Child Family In China 

!• How Is family planning related to China's plan to modernize their nation? 

2« What factors control a nation's population? 

3. What could happen if a nation's population had unchecked growth? 

4. What measures have nation's used in the past to control their population? 

5* After studying a chart outlining the population growth of China from 
1 AD to the present, tell what you can determine by the change in popula-- 
tlon figures? 

6» What factors account for the distribution of population in China? 
How does this compare with other countries? 

7* List the advantages of having only one child in the USA, in China* 
Now list the disadvantages of having only one child in USA and China « 

8* What affect should family planning have on the ratio of male/female 
in China? 

9. Do you think population control would have any impact on the status 
of women in a country? 

10 • How should family planning affect the distribution of population between 
various age groups in China? 

11* Why would people living in rural areas be less inclined to support 
the concept of a one child family than people who live in urban areas 
in China? Would this be any aifferent in the United States? 

12. Do you think there is a relationship between a person's education level 
and size of family? Why? 

13. How are mortality rates and population rates related? 

14 Is there a relationship between industrialization and population rates? 

15. If a family in China was able to "afford" more than one child, should 
they be allowed more children? 

16. How does the one child family relate to social consciousness in China? 

17. Why do you suppose that in old China peasants were encouraged to have 
large families? 

18. Why do you think the Chinese government would encourage people to marry 
at a later age? 
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19. If you were to oppose the one child family, how would your strategy 
differ froa the United States to China? 

20 • What incentives could you provide to citizens to encourage them to 
follow laws? 

21 ♦ Have Americans ever been given incentives by our government to follow 
laws? 

22. Has the United States at any time In the past encouraged its citizens 
to decrease or increase population? 

23. How should a government go about educating their citizens on an impor- 
tant issue? 

24. What means have the Chinese used to "educate" their citizens about 
the one child family? 

25. Are there reasons why China has a larger population than other countries? 

26. It has been said that China has to fight its own history in order to 
promote the one child family. Why? 

27. How might the one child family in future years ceate problems for 
the elderly in China? 

23. What changes will occur in the family unit in China with the advent 
of the one child family? 

29. Do you think that "rewards" and "sanctions" for complying with family 
planning is ethical? 

30. What do you think the reaction would be in the United States to our 
government encouraging one child families? 

31. What might happen in China if measures were not taken to control popula-- 
tion? 

32. Does a government have the right to regulate the reproduction of its 
citizens? 
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Preface 



A Note to Colleagues 

So often we teachers are required to teach a curriculum that we find 
wanting of certain Ideas, concepts, and contents. In fact the tough, new 
requirements for accountability forces us to teach to enumerated frameworks, 
objectives, and standards leaving little roan for originality and creativity. 
Infusion of a concept lesson and postholing of an in-depth unit break this 
monotony. 

Implementing either or both processes still covers frameworks, objectives, 
and standards (remember they don't have to be covered sequentially) and allows 
you to bring in^your classroom new events that occur in our rapidly changing 
world. The Social Studies are current and dynamic. We must relate historical 
facts to present situations and ask our students what the implications will 

* 

be for the future. 

In addition, postholing and infusing permit you to Include your favorite 
topic. Content you excel In. 

This is one opportunity In the curriculum where you can step back and draw 
your students into the depth of a topic you love to teach. The resultant 
new enthusiasm for learning and teaching also meets the new emphasis in our 
field. It provides students with the opportunity to: a) acquire higher order 
thinking skills; b) develop decision making skills; and c) become more Interested 
in the dynamic social studies. 

Toni Fuss Kirkwood 



I. 

CHIHA TODAY : 
Including Hy Favorite Topic Into World History 



A Note to Teachers : 
Teaching Strategy I: Postholing 

Step back when you finish the Indtistrial Revolution and have your students 
take an in-depth look at China Today. This is my_ favorite topic. You can 
choose and develop your own topic (that you always wanted to teach about) 
and posthole it at the appropriate time In the existing curriculum. 
(EXAMPLES): 



Teaching Strategy II; Infusion 

Infuse the self-contained lessons (marked by a small s) when you cover 
the following objectives: 

WORLD HISTORY 

Dade County Standards 
Florida CurriculiBn Framework Objectives Of Excellence 
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The Infusion process does not allow for an In-depth understanding of the 
topic. It does, however, meet the requirements for globalization of your course( 
If you are consistent in following a theme throughout the year. If you choose 
Infusion, use the concepts of change, coiam^ni cation, conflict and interdependence 
as tools for a conceptual framework for favorite content. For example: 
Immigration to the U.S. Ask students what changes are presently occuring in 
Miami in connection with immigration (Answer: Haitians, Cuban, Central - 
South Americans, Canadians, Chinese). Question : What implications are there 
regarding the future of our city? (Answer: overcrowdedness , ethnic conflicts, 
Janguage barriers, white out - migration, etc.). Question ; How will Miami 
look In the year 2000? What will the jet market be? Housing? Safety? 
Do ygu[ want to live in Miami then? Why or why not? 

The infusion process should be done r3gularly. Definitely once a week. 
Mondays are Ideal in that much occurs on the world scene in two days and you 
can think about how to utilize the above concepts in a structured, pre-conceived 
plan). 

4 
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Directions to Teachers 

PosthoUng China Today 

At the introduction of your World History course make the following 
announcements to your class: 

1, This year we are including an in-depth study about China Today 
we win spend 4 weelts examining the 4 modernizations that are sweeping over China. 
In order for us to get adequately prepared for this unit we are going to work 
on a 

2' Vertical File placed in this classroom. Each of you is responsible 
to bring in one article a vreek throughout the semester from current newspapers, 
magazines, etc. on what is happening in China today. File will be divided into 
4 categories of nwdemizations: 

a) agriculture 

b) industry 

c) defense 

d) science and technology* 

♦Look for changes/issues that are intk^duced in China Today to accomplish 
these modernizations by the year^^OOO. 

Attach the with scissors-cut article to a 8 1/2 x 11" blank paper. 
Clearly show on left hand side your name . On right hand side of paper indicate 
the resource used, plus date, volume, and page number. Beneath attached 
article write 

a) a summary of important facts, and ('In , separate paragraph) 

b) how these facts/issues related to the Four Modernizations of China 

c) place article inproperfile folder in our file cabinet. 

3. You will receive 1 credit point per article per week which will be 
incorporated into your l^semeste^grade. 
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4. As you collect and read your resources decide 2 Issues/categories 
in which you would like to become the expert. 

5. At midpoint v« will spend a session dividing you into groups to choose 
one category of which you will become an expert. A group chair will be chosen 
who will monitor your collection of resources and your credit points. 

6. China Today will be part of the Chapter on the Industrial Revolution 
(see statement #10) 

7. Tell me : Why do you think it is important to study the modernization 
process of contemporary China as an extension of the Industrial Revolution? 
Allow students to think I 

8. Give your own reasons : communist country incorporating "capitalist 
ideas" to forge ahead, unity and cooperation among the Chinese people as a 
model to adhere to govenmient policies (1 child family), a nation rich in 
tradition and culture but backwards in science and technology, an emerging 
super power, need for foreign markets and intellectual and technical exchanges, 
rise of expectations by the Chinese people, a deep sense of friendship between 
the Chinese and American people. 

9. This unit will count towards satisfaction of the State of Florida 
requirements on Americanism versus Communism of the World History course . 



10. This teaching/learning unit can also be taught at end of school year. 
Begin instruction for vertical file, etc'f^eginning of second semester. Students 
need to be refreshed on intended learning outcomes of Industrial Revolution. 
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II 

CWm TODAY : 
A 4 Week Teaching-Learning Unit 

GOALS : 

1. The student wi IV develop a better understanding of the process of 
modernization that is occuring in China today. 

2. The student will develop a deeper appreciation for a major country 
of the world that is undergoing profound changes in the late 20th century. 

3. The student will conduct in-depth research - decision-making - 
and critical thinking skills. 

INTRODUCTION TO UNIT ; SUXT vOO^Ct: 

We are now taking a deep breath and will take an in-depth look at China 
as it is today. We are going to study China's Four Modernizations and find 
out if there exists a relationship between the Industrial Revolution of 
19th century Europe and China today. (Teachers: China is used as an example. 
You select your favorite developing country or theme). 

Under the new le^ership of Vice Chair Ben Xiaoping, China's official goal 
is to become modernized by the year 2000. After years of isolation from 
the rest of the v«)rld, China wants to catch up with current Western technology. 
The stress is placed in the following four areas: Agriculture, Industry, 
Defense, and Science and Technology. 

The obstacles are formidable. By Western standards. China is a backward 
nation. An efficient national phone system is still a dream. The bicycle is the 
most popular form of transporation. Three generations live in two-room apartments 
with a comnunal toilet down the hall. Plumbing may be totally absent in a 
household. Drinking water is a scarcity. Pollution of air and water is a national 
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problem. But China is also the world's most populous nation with an effective 
one child per family policy. It is the third largest country in the vforld and ha 
ranked among the world's leading agricultural nations for nearly 4000 years. 
It is capable of feeding its over 1 billion people. It has great mineral 
wealth, as yet mostly untapped. Its written history goes back over 3000 years. 
It is the world's oldest living civilization. It is the Chinese who first 
developed the compass, gunpowder, paper, porcelain, printing, and silk cloth. 
Its museums and national historical sites are abundant with artifacts that 
demonstrate 4000 years of a high level of civilization. 

The majority of the people are Han. Only 12% or 68 million people are 
among the 55 major ethnic groups referred to as "minority nationalities." 
The majority of the people live on coastal plains, the great river valleys 
an<Fpla1ns of North-Central China. 





CHINA TODAY 



The following teaching/ learning unit is modeled after the Hilda Taba* 
recommendation for postholing an in-depth unit into an existing curriculum. 
The unit follows the three divisions of a brief segment of Introductory , 
the lengthy period for Developmental and the Culminating portion for 
conclusion of the teaching/learning unit. 



★Hilda Taba. Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice . Harcourt, Brace, 
Oovanovlch, Inc., Atlanta, 1962, pp. 343-379. 
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OUTLINE : 

I. INTRODUCTORY : ^ 
Day 1 Ratiofffe of Unit : Ac^v^XUorSV^ck . 

Day 2 Lesson: China's Four Modernizations 

Day 3 Lesson: Agriculture Q ^^feroOxv ^ry^vn v>\C\ j 

Day 4 Organizing the Research Study 

11. DEVELOPKEffTAL : 

Day 5 Independent Research 

Day 6 Lesson: Connecting the Global Village: Interdpendence 

Day 7 Independent Research 

Day 8 Independent Research 

Day 9 Lesson: Free Flow of Information 

Day 10 Independent Research 

Day U Independent Research 

Day 12 Lesson: Tension and Conflict in Today's China 

Day 13 Independent Research 

Day 14 Independent Research 

Day 15 Lesson: The Changing Role of China's Woman 

Day 16 Presentation of Research 

Day 17 Presentation of Research 

Day 18 Presentation of Research 

Day 19 Presentation of Research 

Day 20 Meeting of the Minds 
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N1 Hao Ma? 

Wie Geht Es Thnen? 

* 

(JCono esta usted? 
Conrient allez-vous? 



LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 

Zhongguo Ren 
Tchbin Oeutschu. 
Yo soy Cubano 
Je suis franca is 



OBJECTIVE(S) : 
SYAti OP PLORIDA 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 
WORLD HISTORY 



SOCIAL S T UDIES STANDARDS 

( OF lief .urn i 

DADE COUNTY PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS: 



6. Apply processes of critical and creative 
thinking to analyze the effects of 
major belief systems. 

8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 



F-1115, H-1177, H-1178 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 



INFUSION AREA: 



CONCEPTS/VOCABULARY: 



The 
1. 

2. 



3. 



student will be able to: 

experience the anxieties and frustrations meeting 
with a different culture 
develop an awareness of the Implications of 
cultural and linguistic differences and how 
they affect communication and understanding 
among people 

evaluate the complexities of foreign culture 
contacts in their own community of Miami. 



World History 
Area Studies 

Culture, culture lag, cuUural relativity, 
ethnicity, ethnocentrism, language barrier, 
multi-ethnic, multi -cultural, nwlti -linguistic 



SUGGESTED TIME: 



1 class period 



ERIC 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 



1. 
2. 



1. 



2. 

a, 



c, 
3. 
a. 
b. 
c, 

d. 

e, 



f. 

g. 

h. 

1. 



Simulation Ganie - B&fh Bhfk 
Teacher's Guide 



Set Induction : 

Teacher dresses In Chinese custom (or from 
another culture) and addresses class In a foreign 
language . The students neither understand nor 
speak. If teacher 1s mono-lingual, use 
Intelligent mumble/ jumble. 
Activities ; 

Class is divided Into 2 groups. Student leader 
who has familiarized herself /himself with the 
rules of the game earlier works with the group, 
teacher works with the group (Instructions are 
very clear and precise In simulation guide. 
Start class im mediately . T1n» Is very precious 
Since Ideally vne needs 90 minutes for total 
activity). A hallway or second classroom Is 
needed. If all falls play outdoors but within 
some boundaries (trees, wall) to keep the group 
in close proximity. 

Have the 2 cultures meet for 30 minutes. 
Teacher and group leader act very seriously and 
matter-of-factly. Do not give in to smilingl 
Call groups together in large circle. 
Debriefing : 

How do you feel T (ad jecti ves ) 
Why do you feel that way? 
What specific experiences can you describe 
In meeting the other culture? 
What generalizations can you make about 2 foreign 
cultures making contact with each other? 
Why is it particularly difficult for Chinese 
and Americans to meet? To comminlcate? To 
actually understand each other not only through 
language but culturally? 

What cultures and language groups are represented 
in Miami? 

Are these various ethnic groups a blessing or a 
burden for Miami? Explain. 
How can we make the situation more of a blessing 
than a burden? 

What can we learn from the simulation game? 
Can you identify one thing you would like to 
ccMTOit yourself to to make Miami a better place 
to live? 

What is meant by the term "Ugly American?" 
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ASSESSMENT ; Active student participation and response to 

debriefing, wmingness to share feelings. 
(Students are encouraged to do so!) 

CLOSURE : Showing openess and tolerance tonrard people from 

other cultures will improve couinuni cation and 
understanding of others who are different from 
us. This basic tenet would then lead us to 
accept and even appreciate the culture of others 
who are very different from us. 

HC^EWORK ; Choices : 

iT Interview your neighbors as to background, 
family interests, and philosophy of life. 
Share your findings with your class in a 10 minute 
oral presentation. Make sure you send a thank 
you note or pick up their paper on a rainy 
morning. 

b. Pretend you are caning to America from another 
country. Write a 200 word essay on how the 
recent immigratn must feel in regards to 

our city, a new language, a new lifestyle, 
finding a job, or attending a new high school. 
Then find a new student in your cl as ^/school 
and compare his/her stody with your original 
writing. Share with your total class an oral 
report. 

c. Construct a family tree of a couple you like 

a lot where each has a different ethnic background. 
How far back can each of them go in their 
genealogy? Ask: What are/were their major 
difficulties in getting adjusted to each other? 
What advice would they give young people like 
you? Report your findings to class. 
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CHINA'S FOUR ^«)DERMIZATIONS 



OBJEC TIVECS) ; 

vn^. ijtMrida 

CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 
WORLD HiSTORY 



SOCIAL STUDIES STANDARDS 

OF ExcEiLiNer r 

DADE COUNTY PERFORMANCE 
STANbAftDS: 



8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 

9. Understand the history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniques of 
communism as a political and economic 
system at odds with the American, 
political and economic systems. 

10. Utilize the appropriate vocabulary, 
geographical, reference/study, critical 
thinking, and decision-making skills. 



F-1115, H-1177, H-n78, A-1019 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 



INFUSIOfI AREA: 



CONCEPTS/VOCABULARY : 



SUGGESTED TIME : 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 



The student will be able to: 

1. identify and describe the Four Modernizations 

of China and the goverwnent's goal by the year 2000 

2. assess the benefits and problems that arise from 
the modernizations 

3. compare and contrast China's Four Modernizations 
with the Industrial Revolution In England. 

World History 
Area Studies 

iron rice bowl, "Key" school, modernization, quality 
of life, responsibility system, rising expectations 

1 class period 

1. World map 

2. Handout #1: The Four Modernizations of China: 
Agrlcul ture 

3. Handout #2: The Four Modernizations of China: 
Defense 

4. Handout #3: The Four Modernizations of China: 
Industry 

5. Handout #4: The Four Modernizations of China: 
Science and Technology 
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6. Handout #5: 'Silk Road* Rail Opens Trade Route 
to the West 

7. Handout #6: Examples of Modernization Techniques 

8. Handout #7: The Responsibility System Sets a 
New Course for Chinese Agriculture 

9. Handout #8: It Should Be So 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Set Induction : 

"Why would any underdeveloped country in today's 
world bring a mcdernization Into its backward 
ways of existence?" 

Slides demonstrating the Four Modernizations Goals 
of China. 
Activities ; 

a) Divide class into 
Each group reads, 
1 handout. Group 
task and 

b) Students 



7 groups. 

identifies, and analyzes 
leader keeps members on 
records major facts. (15 minutes) 
then form large circle (two If large 



class) and brainstorm. 
Questioning Strategies : 
a) What does modernization mean? 
Why modernize one's country? 
What are the advantages/disadvantages of 
modernizing a backward country? 

d) What are China's specific goals for its 
modernization? 

e) When is this nwdernization to be realized? 

f) Do you think that a country like China - 
the third largest In the world and with the 
highest population in the world - has a choice 
not to modernize? Why or why not? 

g) Wit specific problems will China have in 
modernizing Its country? 
The Chinese people are like you and me - 
with our hopes and dreams - What do you think 
the Chinese are hoping for? Dreaming about? 
How - do you think- will China cope with the 
changes tnat come with the goal of modernization 
by the year 2000? 
What will the psychic costs be? 
How will be communist govermrent continue to act? 
Can you see a relationship between the 
Industrial Revolution in England and the 
inodomizatlon of China? What are similarities? 
Differences? 

Closure ; Restate goals of China's Four 
Hcdemfzatlons. Then: Let's find out together in 
the next four weeks how China goes about Its 
,r/.'dern1zation and what problems cone with such 
ar^hHious goal,. 



h) 



i) 



J) 
k) 

1/ 
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ASSESSMENT; Teacher will key the assessment to the questions 

listed above. 3a, 3d, 3e are objective In nature and 
require factual resoonses. 3b, 3c, 3f, 3g, require 
students to speculate about possible explanations 
that can serve as a basis for future research. 
3h, 31, 3j, 3k require higher order thinking at 
the level of evaluation. Thus the assessment covers 
the various aspects of the BlooBi Taxonoiny. 

HOMEWORK; 200 word essay, grammatically correct; How do 'rising 

expectations* among a people come about? Who Is 
responsible for these rising expectations? What 
Is the role and responsibility of the who wor who's? 
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INIEPENDENT RESEARCH: 
INVESTIGATING ISSUES RELATED TO THE FOUR MODERNIZATIONS 



OBJECTIVKSl: 



State of norlda 
Curriculum Frilaeworks 
World History 



8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 

9. Understand the history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniques of 
commjnism as a political and econ(»nic 
syst^n at odds with the American, 
political and economic systems. 

10. Utilize the appropriate vocabulary, 
geographical, reference/study, 
critical thinking, and decision-making 
skills. 



Social Studies Standards 
of Excellence 



F-1115 
H-1177 
H-U78 
A-1019 
A-1020 



Dade County Performance 
Standards 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES : The student will be able to: 

1. compare and contrast the 18th century Industrial 
Revolution of the West and the process of China's 
Four Modernizations 

2. Identify and describe the conflicts and changes occurring 
in China today as a result of the Four Modernizations 

3. defend conclusion drawn in their final product 

4. demonstrate the linkages established between China 

and other countries as a result of the Four Modernizations 

5. exhibit the use of appropriate vocabulary and write 
a properly documented research paper 

6. exercise critical thinking and decision-making skills. 
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1. ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH STUDY 
Day 4 

la. Students are divided Into groups of four by teacher. 
They will be organized according to ability, skills, 
and Interests. The less capable will be grouped 
with the academically advanced. A group leader 
Is chosen by teacher for each group. 

lb. Brainstorming : Teacher will use the strategy of 
brainstorming to elicit Issues related to the 
Four Modernizations. 

^c. Topics chosen; Given the many Issues each group will 
choose several Issues they wish to Investigate to 
demonstrate China's process of modernization. Students 
will also shw the similarities/differences of 
China's modernization with the Industrial Revolution. 

A separate group (decided by teacher) will form the 
Map and Puzzle Group. This group will demonstrate 
1) linkages between China and other countries on the 
world map. 

11) develop a puzzle and/or Incorporating the 

vocabulary words and concepts Introduced In the 
teaching/learning unit. 
111) product! s) "Hist be typed, duplicated for all class 
members and an ansv^r day provided for the teacher. 
(Teacher should consider awards for first 3 winners 
for correct completion of puzzle and/or which Is 
done at student's own time.) 
Id. Research : Days 5, 7, 8, 10, U, 13, 14, 15 

Students will use vertical file (duplicates will 
have been made), school library (librarian has been 
contacted prior to beginning of unit) and materials 
brought In by teacher (see bibliography) to do their 
research. They will work In groups with group leader 
taking responsibility as to outcome of final product. 
Final Product : The final product can consist of 

- a ten page typed (double spaced) research paper 
w^th proper dociinentatl on (bibliography, footnotes) 
granmatlcally and stylistically correct, with 
title page and table of contents - orally presented. 

- slide presentation with written explanation of each 
slide (maximum 30 minutes) 

- a film or videotape of at least 15 minutes 

- a play that Is enacted and demonstrates clearly 
the topic In question (maximum 30 minutes) 

- a panel that will present Its views of topic under 
Investigation (maximimi 30 minutes) 

All presenters must be prepared to answer questions 
from student audience. Group leader of next day's 
presentation will act as moderator. 
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If. Presentation of Product 

Beginning with the 16th day of the teaching/learning 
unit, the individual groups will present their final 
products over the next 4 days. Each presentation Is 
not to exceed 30 minutes. The remaining class period 
will be an OPEN FORUM where class members (not part of 
the presenting group) will question the presenters. 
Group will be seated at table facing student audience. 
Group leader of next day's presentation will b^ moderator. 
This Is a student centered activity. Teacher enters 
only to clarify questions/answers. Collective research 
paper Is to be handed In to teacher at end of group 
presentation. 

Teacher will make final closure restating major points 
made by group each day. 

Final product. 
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CONNECTING THE GLOBAL VILLAGE: INTERDEPENDENCE 



OBJ£CTIVE($) : 

CURRICULUM FRAMEVK)RK 
WORLD HISTORY 



SOCIAL STUDIES STANDARDS 
OF EXC^LLgN^ 

DADE COUNTY PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS: 



7. Interpret changes that have occurred 
in historical development by 
analyzing the causes and effects 

of that change. 

8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 

9. Understand the history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniques of 
communism as a political and economic 
system at odds with the American, 
political and economic system. 



F-in5, H-U77, H-1178 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 



INFUSION AREA: 



CONCEPTS/VOCABLUARY: 



SUGGESTED TIME: 



The student will be able to: 

1. Identify and describe the Interdependence 
that China Is developing with other nations of 
the world. 

2. explain the reasons why a Conmunlst country 

like China adopts capitalist methods to accomplish 
Its Four Modernizations. 

3. assess the benefits/problems that are Inherent 
with Interdependence among nations. 

4. synthesize China's present condition and explain 
the Impact of Interdependence on the quality 

of life of the Chinese people. 

World History 
Area Studies 

barter, capital economic activity, developing 
country, developed country, foreign market, 
global village. Interdependence, spaceship earth 

1 class period 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 



China, Poland sign $25 million 

Australia announces joint air service 
Increased Trade with China 
China's open door extends to 



1. Handout #1: 
vehicle deal 

2. Handout #2: 

3. Handout 13: 

4. Handoul #4: 
adversaries 

5. Handout 15: International trade blooms on 
China's northwest border 

6. Handout #6: Lufthansa Flies to China 

7. Handout #7: SI no-Soviet Relations 

8. Handout #8: North-South Contact Boosted 



1. Set Induction: 

TRADING OR TILT or have students check label 
of their clothing or make of their shoes or 
"What car does your family drive?" 

2. Activities : 

a. Students form Into groups of 4. Appointed group 
leader(s) will have individual students read 
aloiKi assigned article. 

b. Students will make a list of Chinese economic 
activities with other nations. 

c. Students analyze the advantages/disadvantages 
of these interactions, 

d. Leaders will write on board name of countries 
and type of economic activities in columns I and 
II respectively. 

3. Questioning Strategies ; 

a. Given these various economic activities 
between China and other countries what foreign 
countries are involved? 

b. What problems arise from these partnerships? 

c. What are the advantages for countries involved? 

d. How do these changes affect the Chinese people? 

e. China professes to a Cwnminist Country. On 

the basis of that, how can these economic activities 
be explained? 

f . The partnership with other nations creates an 
interdependence between the involved countries: 
China needs technological assistance and foreign 
capital, the other nations need the market: 

Why is this interdependence a blessing for the 
status of world condition in general although It 
may be to the disadvantage of individual 
participating countries? 

g. How are the Chinese people - the large masses of 
1 billion people, affected by this growing 
omterdependence of China? 

h. If this interdependence continues to exist in 
China, what will China's future be like? The 
future of nations with which she is interdependent? 
How will our future be? 
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4. Closure : 

What have ine learned about Interdependence 
today? Is China part of the global village? 

Teacher will key the assessment to the questions 
listed above. Answers to 2b and c are objective In 
nature. 3a-3g require students to probe which can 
serve as a basis for future research. 3h requires 
higher order thinking skills at the level of 
evaluation. Thus, the assessment covers the various 
aspects of Bloom's Taxonomy. 

Individual choices or group choices. 

1. Investigate and list niroiber and type of 
businesses owned by Chinese in Miami. 
(Telephone book Is an excellence reference) 

2. Research the number of Chinese courses, 
language courses taught every year. 

At which universities in Miami? 

3. Take a poll in 3 major department stores as 
to Chinese made clothing (excluding Hong Kong 
or Taiwan). What type of clothing? What 

is the quality? 

4. What types of Chines-made products (excluding 
clothes) are sold in 3 major department stores 
like Bloomingdale's Burdine's, Jordan Marsh? 
Describe the quality and beauty of product. 

5. Eat at a Chinese restaurant! Eat with chops tick 
What type of food did you eat? How was the 
service? Would you go back? Why or why not? 

6. Interview an Immigrant Chinese. Ask him/her 
about how easy/difficult it Is to live in Miami, 
what specific problem he/she faces? 

If he/she had 3 wishes, what wuld they be? 



FREE ¥l(M OF INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVE(S) : 
STATE OF FLORIDA 
CURRICULUM FRA^^RK 
WORLD HISTORY 



SOCIAL STUDIES STANDARDS 
OF £Xe£LL£HCE : " 

DADE COUNTY PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS: 



7. Interpret changes that have occurred 
In historical development by 
analyzing the causes and effects 

of that change. 

8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 

9. Understand the history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniques of 
communism as a political and economic 
system at odds with the American, 
political and economic systems. 



F-niS, H-1177 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 



INFUSION AREA: 



CONCEPTS/VOCABULARY: 



SUGGESTED TIME: 



The student will be able to: 

1. Identify and explain different methods of 
cannunl cation that afford exchange of 
Information between China and other nations. 

2. compare and contrast the forms of comnunlcatlon 
that China uses in its process of modernization 
with modes of comnuni cation used in a democratic 
society. 

3. analyze the content of information between 
China and other nations and determine its 
Importance for China and other countries. 

4. Increase critical thinking skills In probing 
a totalitarian regime's new approach to free 
flow of communication versus the system of 
communication used in the U.S. 

World History 
Area Studies 

conmini cation, open door policy, oral history, 
primary resources, recorded history, 'Shanghai 
Communique' 

1 class period 
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MATERIALS NEEDED : 1. Handout #1: The Shanghai Communique 

2. Handout #2: President Carter's Stateront g 
on Normalization of Relations with China f 

3. Handout #3: Space Traveler Visits Homeland 

4. Handout #4: North-South Dialogue Plea 

5. Handout #5: If rausic be the food of love, rock on 

6. Handout #6: Shanghai UelcoRies returning students 

7. Handout #7: Forbes helps train Chinese 

Text of US-China Comnunique 

8. Handout #8: Texts of Statements from U.S., 

China and TaiMan 

9. Handout #9: China grooms future journalists 

for Mestem-style news reporting 

10. Handout #10: Historic value of 'Live Aid* depends 

on follow- through 

11. Handout #11: China signs nuclear energy pact 

with the U.S. 

12. Handout #12: Imports soar in first half while 

exports stagnate 

13. Handout #13: Music on radio 

14. Handout #14: TV programme 

15. Handout #15: China Lends a Hand to African Victims 

16. Handout #16: Western Businesses Invade China 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 
SEQUENCE: 1. 

a. 

b. 
2. 



a. 

b. 



c. 
d. 
3. 
a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 



Set Induction 

Slides of various forms of Chinese communication 
Chinese tape imitating Western music { 
Activities 

Students are divided into groups of 3. Each 
group will receive different handout. Student 
win 

list the different methods of communication 
described in article 

compare and cont^^ast different coiminl cation 
systems used by China and the U.S. (write 
China's and U.S. systems separate pieces of 
paper, fold and drop in box. Student shakes box). 
Students form circle 
Each student takes one piece from box. 
uestioninq Strategies 
eacher asks students to open folded paper 
Before you answer, think, please: Those 
of you who can identify Chinese forms of 
conmuni cation, raise your hand. Counts. 
I assume the rest of you are U.S. coninunicatlon 
methods 

Please, U.S.:read your forms 
China: read your forms 



f. Class: What are you hearing? 

g. Yes - both countries are using similar 
or even same forms of cownunl cation 

h. What cpncluslon can you make about forms of 
communication bet¥«en the U.S. and China? 

1. What type of information Is flowing between 

China and other countries of the wrld? 
j. Is this Information useful for the Chinese? 

The U.S.? Other nations? Wiy or why not? 
k. Is this flow of Information between China 

and other nations Important? How important? 

For what purpose? 

What have we learned today about communication 
In general and forms of coninunclatlon In particular? 
Teacher cl arl f 1 es/restates/conf 1 rms Intended 
learning outcanes. 



Since 1978 China has sent thousands of Its students 
to many foreign countries to study their languages, 
their science and technology. Put yourself into 
the shoes o^ a Chinese college student who has been 
sent to Miami and write a letter to his best friend 
on how he sees us and feels about us. Renember, 
he has a working knowledge of English but has 
never been outside his city in China. 
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TENSION AND CONFLICT 
IN 

TODAY'S CHINA 



OBJECTIVE(S) : 
STATE OF FLORIDA 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 
MORLD HISTORY 



SOCIAL STUDIES STANDARDS 

OF Excellence ; 

DADE COUNTY PERFOfWNCE 
STANDARDS: 



7. Interpret changes that have occurred 
In historical development by 
analyzing the causes and effects 

of that change. 

8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their Impact on historical change. 

9. Understand the history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniques of 
communism as a political and economic 
systen at odds with the American, 
political and economic systems. 



F-U5, H-1177, H-.1178, A-1019 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES : The student will be able to: 

1. Identify and explain the reasons for the 
conflict arising in China today as a result 
of the Four Modernizations. 

2. drawn an analysis between existing problems in 
China as a result of the Four Modernizations 
and the problems that came about as a result 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

3. evaluate China's conflicts and propose concrete 
solutions for their eradication. 

4. assess the Impact of these tensions on the 
quality of life of the Chinese. 



INFUSION AREA: 



World History 
Area Studies 



CONCEPTS/ VOCABULARY; 



SUGGESTED TIHE ; 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 



ayl, cadre, conflict, consumer products, cormovant 
fishing, danwal, Deng Xiaoping, lao-gai, moral 
decadence, 1 child family, Peojle^s Daily , 
family political prisoner, scandal , sel f -rel 1 ance , 
Volga 

1 class period 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 



Handout #1: Reshaping Family Life In China 
Handout #2: From Red Guard to fCA student - 
How to Get In China 

Handout #3: Any Reasonable Offer Considered 
Journey to Forbidden China 
The Dark Side of China 
21 Years in Prison Did Not Embitter 



Handout #4: 
Handout #5: 
Handout #6: 
Chue 

Handout #7: 
Handout #8: 



China Reins in Local Decision-Making 
Scandal Poses Another Threat to 
China's Econwnic Reform 

Handout #9: China's 'Open Door' to West Begins 
to Close 

Handout #10: China Premier Zhao quashes Rumor 
of Leadership Change 

Handout #11: China Resists Letting Young People 
Move From Countryside to City 
Handout #12: Justice is Swift in China 
Handout #13: Are you Friend or Foreigner? 
Handout #14: U.S. International Family Planning 
Effort Threatened 

Handout #15: School Days in China Look Tougher 

as Country Announces Education Reforms 

Handout #16: Mini -ski rs Are Only Part of 

the Fashion Trends in China 

Handout #17: If you Own a Car in China, You're 

One in 6 Million 

Handout #18: Temptations ... 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 
SEQUENCE : 



1. Set Induction: 
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2. Activities ; 

a. Teacher distributes handouts to groups of 2. a 
Short articles are designed for slower readers. " 
Students are asked to: 

a) make a list of conflicts/ tensions described 
In article that exist In China today and to 

b) state reason(s) for these conflicts (15-20 mln.) 

3. puestloninq Strategies : 

a. Which conflicts did you Ifentify? Record them on 
board. 

b. Let's classify these conflicts. How could we 
do that? (Economic, educational, social, 
recreational, personal, etc.) 

c. Teacher reads each conflict aloud. Into which 
category does this one belong? etc. Student 
places each in appropriate col«mi on board. 

d. Explain the reason(s) for this conflict as she 
points to each conflict. 

e. Teacher clarifies/explains. 

f. What generalizations can we make from these conflict 
types existing in China today? 

g. How do these conflicts con^are with the problems 
during the Industrial Revolution? 

h. How do you propose China deals with these 
major conflicts? 

1. Qo you think China can continue with its process 
of im)dem1zation if these tensions are not adequately 
dealt with? ( 
• j. What could possibly happen in China? 

k. How do these tensions affect the quality of life 
of the Chinese? 

4. CI osure : 

"What did we learn today? Give roe 3 statements i" 
Teacher confims/restates/clarifies answers. 



Teacher will key the assessment to the questions listed 
above. 3a are objective in nature and requires 
factual responses, 3b, 3d, and 3g require explanations 
and making an analysis between China today and 
the 18th Century Industrial Revolution in England. 
3h, 31, 3j, 3k require critical thinking and 
decision-making skills of the higher levels of 
Bloom's Taxonomy. 

Identify 10 m^jor tensions that exist in our city 
today. Are they similar or different from the ones 
China faces today? Explain what solutions you 
propose to reduce the 10 tensions in Miami. 

Write a 200 word essay: The major tensions of 1985 
Miami seem to be unresolvable. What impact could 
this have on the future of our city? What can you 
do, as a senior in high school, to avert this 
impending dilemma of our city? 



THE CHANGING ROLE OF CHINA'S W)MEN 



objective{$) : 
ITOOTMrida 
curriculum frafcwork 
morld history 



SOCIAL STUDIES STANDARDS 



8. Understand the relationships among 
science and technology and society 
and their In^^act on historical change. 

10. Utilize the appropriate vocabulary, 
geographical, reference/study, critical 
thinking, and decision-making skills. 



F-1U5, H-U77, H-1178, A-1019, A-1020 



DADE COUNTY PERFORMANCE 



STANDARDS: 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 



The student will be able to: 

1. canpare and contrast the role and status of the 
Chinese wonien In traditional and modem China 

2. speculate on the Implications of the Four 
Modernizations on the role, status and ambitions 
of the modem Chinese women. 



INFUSION AREA: 



World History 
Area Studies 



CONCEPTS/VOCABULARY: 



SUGGESTED TIME : 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 



bound feet, career, concubine, patrlarchical society, 
role, status 

1 class period 

1. Small Happiness VCR 1/2" 
length: 48 minutes 

2. Handout #1: Small Happiness - Observations 

3. Music: Helen Reddy -I Am Woman 

4. Handout #2: I Am Woman 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 



ASSESSMENT/ 
HOMEWORK: 



1. Set Induction : 
Helen Reddy: I Am Woman 
(playing while kids arrive for class) 

2. Activities; 

a. Students are advised that 

- cassette takes the whole period 

- that they are to look for the following in this 
presentation and to record their observations 
In the appropriate col urns: 

1. condition of woRian then and now 
11. role of husband then and now 
111. role of wife then and now 
1v. economic circumstances then and now 
V. opportunities for women then and now 
v1. role of boys and girls then and now 
v11. Also, write down feelings you have throughout 
the film (adjectives suffice). 

b. Homework assignment centers around their 

observations. The requirements are 
stated on back of handout. Assignment Is due 
the next day. 

c. They can leave at the sound of bell. 

d. Not to forget their handouts. 

3. Closure ; 

I love you - look forward to reading your homework! 

Instructions: (on back of Small Happiness Observation^ 

1. Carefully analyze your observations you have 
made on the Small Happiness film. 

2. What conclusions can you make about the role, 
status and opportunities of women In China In 
the traditional old days versus today? 

3. Now read "I Am Woman", what conclusions can you 
make about the American woman then and now? 

4. Write a 300 world essay: Topic - A comparative 
analysis between the Chinese and Ai«r1can woman 
of yesteryear and today. ( Think : Was there 
really a difference betv^en wwnen of two cultures? 
Why or why not?) 
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Day 20: Meeting of the Minds 



SPRINGBOARD : 
CONCEPTS : 

CLASS TIME : 
STRATEGY: 



1. From the knowledge and understanding gained in the 

4 weeks of study » the student trill be able to predict 
some of the effects China will have on Miami by the 
year 2010. 

2. Students will be able to acquire an increased ability 
for critically thinking and question-making skills 

In assessing the In^ct of the Four McKlernizatlons 

on the future relationship between China and Miami, USA. 



Short film on future Toffler? 

First, Second, Third world Countries 
East-West = North-South 

1 hour 

Students and teacher will have a roundtable discussion. 



DADE COUNTY OBJECTIVES 
CURRICULUM FR/«4EM0RKS 
STATE OF EDUCATION 




1. 1- ' 



Day 20: Meeting of the Minds 



QU FSTIONING STRATEGIES : 



1. How old will you be by the year 2010? 

2. How old will your parents by? Your brothers and 
sisters? Your grandparents? 

3. What will Miami be like in terms of housing, transportation, 
jobs, population, harmony between our various ethnic groups? 

4. Will English still be the official language? 

5. Will Hispanics compose the majority population? 



Now let's go a step further: 



6. What influences, do you think, will the Chinese 
have on Miami by the year 2010? 

7. Other than material changes to our lives, what are 

some of the problems that come with the Chinese influences? 

8. Will our educational and social and economic 
institutions change? How? 

9. What are the positive aspects that cone with Chinese 
influence? 

10. Why does a positive or regative relationship between 

China and the US have even a greater Inipact on other 

countries - and developing? 
U. Why is a constructive dialogue between the 2 countries 

critical for world peace? 
12. Why do I place so much en^hasis on a positive 

relationship between China and the US rather than 

let me say, the USSR and the US? 
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CHim THROUGH THfci; EYS£S OF CHINESE CARfOONISTS 19A0-19Q5 
(JEAN LEW 1 £s n I CHHOND, VIRGINIA 19Bb) 

I. DIVISIONS 
A. POLITICS 
0. CDUCAriON 
C. LCONGHICS 
0. UDCiriL LITE 

II. rOiiMi'U 

t.V,'HAr r-ROULEM IB DEI NO DEPIC1ED? 
M,.v:JV IS IHlti i'\ fTv'OL'LEH? 

i J XT A Rr£CLN{ UR HID fGRICrtL PRUULEH? 
'I.IIOW DID THIS F'ROliLEM ORIGINATE? 
^^:.;iisAr .-^RE i!IE VIl£WG OF HIE CnRTUGNISr? 

•i. Vi^ULD AMERICANS HAVE Tl UT. SAME TYPE OP PRODLEM-^^'WHv OR WHY 

Nor? 

; ..iJ-va WOULD AW AMERICAN LAUIOONIST Dt;'AW H^IS PROBLEM? WHY? 
H.vllJAr COULD THE CHINESE Dl) ADOUT THIS PRODLEM? 
9.-;:C:W ••/OL»LD VOU GOLVE 1 HE !-RUIiLEH? 
lo. 'sMIAC 00 V'JU H UNK WILL BE DUNE ADOU ( HIIS PROBLEM? WHY? 

III. H.'MEHIALS ■ • 

A. 0.,n UiRGE .CLAGl-5 :3IZE CARIOOH HROH EACH OF THE FIVE AREAS. 

0, riVE UVERJfGAD f RnNSPARElMCIES 'OF OTHER CARTOONS FROM EACH 
OP 'HE . iVC AREAS. 

C. {"N DITTO MAGTERC OF CAR1P0NS FROM EACH OF THE FIVE AREAS. 

D. Zt'JDam ACriVITY sheets, for each of THE CARTOON DITTOS. 
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«ML I U. jwSf^CJ'JM UVERSIiiHD CARTOON. 
4 iJLIUURt^r-'HY OF f^GQOUf^CES 

r;30i<B am pcriodicals 

:::: .-.V !rV1Er.I.-.LS il XUMS, riLHSinirS, RbCORDlNBB, ETC.) 

•!. JUQ;-^MXZiVf IONS 
•i. '.J. -in GMEET .-iND INTRODUCTION 

; r-:::-.Ri:H'J I :£i- 

■ t • •( »•• I i-jn 

■| 1' if; . .:.:a_ 

OL iriD .. . :r: -r^.vj ur HAS it:R plan and bELtiCT cartoons h-or each 



is\;\i<l DKf^.WINO IHE LARGE U^RI OONS UN 10 POBTERDOARD. 



^in;v•: ••• diujcnr dittos 

CCr-JD ... ;!/•,!•..': n;G SrUL'ENt DXMO S!IEEIt3 

t:C ;.<.'•■; c J lid TEACHER ' s' LUlOE 

♦ 

fitj'- : ihe iNmouucf ioh 

riir.',:M i j_;f,r.Y TO'J,'^NE'f iH MEW rORK 
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Lo«9k at the ttartooa and study ic» Tcsa aaswor tfa® CollovTin^ quest iMO«» 

1. Briefly !#rita ao ©-.^paaaatlon oC tl;3 psiot tha cartoon i« trying to convoy, 
(Hocember that it .eas Oravsi by a Qiicasd eartoosiissto) 



2*I>e3C7ib9 tihat yoa phrsitsdli s99 ia the <3ar>:ooa<, 



i/^i'ftafc about the cxj'toon i.s vjiiTersal? 



?r?2 



■■■ ■ ' ■ -^^ ■ - ■ ■■ - ■■- 

Ckooe^ o»9 ftrti^ft ft aad U2'4k ll»c««o ifc with joizr partii«r« kxutmr tlae following 
qts8«tioii« felKTv^ yjur urtlfrcta 

1« Gi^re it & &iUM > 

2, Vbftt ^ you thick it iK? 

3» Vimt la it oad(9 otti: of? 

ho vi^y )ioiiU.d proi iblj' uao it ? 

5o How wwtid it nMd V 

6«Vfb«r» fAiQlc-. it ^ foun^? 

)^«a coolc yoir. 1US9 it 7 

dn Why vooXd Chii.sr« pwpXy vst thie object? 

9p Hcv cftea tjctt3i tfcsy nst-i In? 

10<.yc-*ud p®oj:l« * )s»i c.tik«r tlaa Chiaao^ litf© thia? WJiy or ^ act? 

« 

£««oiii»trf t« t3ttf it Hcm vd ^« nMdo 
I^isiswi ****** **** 
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Curriculum Project 

Jim Llerl 

1/86 



Thinking about China through Writing 

Learning skills is an essential part of one* a education. If a student 
knows many facts > but is not able to analyze, combine or evaluate them, the 
facts are useless. Developing skills requires active learning in a series of 
planned activities, and is more effective when developed through content which 
is relevant to the student. 

The purpose of my Fulbright-Hayes curriculum project is to foster greater 
understanding of China aiK>ng the International Studies Academy students of 
Cincinnati's Wi throw High School, one of the Cincinnati public schools* Since 
Academy teachers are, at this time, particularly interested in teaching writing 
skills as a means to think and learn about content, my project is focused on a 
ladder of cognitive difficulty for advanced writing skills* The following is 
not one unit for a limited time span ^ it is, rather, a sequence by grade level 
for teacher planning and student skill development. It does, however, culminate 
in an assignment which demonstrates mastery of a specific topic: the events of 
1949 in China, their causes and effects. 

The teacher will begin Grade 9 World History (advanced class) , or World 
Geography (regular academic), by administering a social studies writing-skills 
diagnostic test. After appropriate review, the year's focus will be on how to: 

a) identify topic sentences in various locations within a paragraph. 

b) identify transitional words and devices* 

c) identify library terminology used in social studies. 

d) generalise Information as a concept and a written generalization. 

e) rewrite a paragraph varying the structure and location of topic 
sentence. 

f) limit the subject of a writing assigxuneat. 

By yearns end, the student will write a multi-^page report (500 words, regular 
class; 1000 words, advanced class) of a descriptive nature, with at least two 
sources. The teacher* s assessment will stress proper application of the above 
skills, and report topics will be limited to Chinese histcry or geography. 

Grade 10 U.S. History and Government (all Academy students) will also begin 
with the diagnostic test and review procedure. This year's focus will then he 
on how to: 

a) formulate a topic sentence for more complex paragraphs. 

b) locate connecting words and expressions* 

c) use correct form and content placement in outlining. 

d) locate library sources for solutions to reference problems. 

e) draw Inferences from paragraphs. 

f) construct lengthier essays « 
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These skills will be utilized and assessed # at year's end, in a case study 
related to U.S. - China contacts (or to comparative government analysis). The 
report, based on at least three sources, will consist of roughly lOOO words in 
regular classes and 2000 in advanced ones. 

Grade II Academy student!, follow one of two social studies ^^streams^ that 
can be useful in China stttdies, either "Human Condition" (a regular world--cul-- 
tures course) or "Study of Man" (an advanced area-studies course) « After the 
standard diagnostic test and review preparation, the focus will be on how to: 

a) distinguish fact from opinion. 

b) evaluate content and tone in quoted statements, 

c) write a persuasive essay. 

This year's culminating activity will be to write a position paper of 1500 
(regular) to 3000 (advanced) irords, using at least four sources. As in the 
previous two years, the teacher ^s assessment will center on the skills stressed 
in this particular year. "Human Condition" topics will focus on Chinese culture 
(e.g. "The Long March; A Success Beyond Politics"), and "Study of Man" topics 
on Chinese history (e.g. Sun Yat Sen provided the basis in philosophy for the 
Communist Revolution) . 

Regular academic students in the Academy take "Comparative World Govern- 
ments" in Grade 12, while the advanced students ccmtplete their preparations for 
the International Baccalaureate social-studies test series by taking a second 
year of "Study of Man." Although ISA staff regularly attoapt to coordinate 
skills-development activities, this last year will conclude with studerits 
preparing a multi-page research paper, while working through a thre^^-stage 
writing process with language and social studies teachers. In the pre-writing 
stage the teachers will diagnose and review, and encourage creative and critical 
thinking in generating ideas and narrowing focus and purpose. In the composing 
stage, the students will learn to organize and develop ideas into a coherent 
pattern. In the post--vriting stage, they will edit and refine their work. 

All research papers will be based on at least five sources, with "regular" 
ones being about 2000 words long and "advanced," 4000. Standard criteria will 
be met, such as proper use of: 

a) organization, and central idea 

b) language variety and precision 

c) relevant information, and research 

d) sentence structure and variety 

e) grammar and manuscript rules 

f) argument, logic and readability. 

The "regular" students* topics will compare China* s government with that of 
another nation* s> perhaps in areas like economic reform (e.g. the Great Leap 
Forward) or political unrest (e.g. the Cultural Revolution). "Advanced" stu- 
dents* topics will concentrate on 20th Century Asian affairs, such as "Chiang 




and Mao both saw the need for a revolution" or "China's Conaunist Revolution was 
orchestrated from Moscow." One last note regarding the Grade 12 papers — the 
regular ones are internally assessed, but the advanced ones are graded in Europe 
as part of the IB exam system each year. 



Submitted by: 

Jim Lierl 
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Sanford Stein 
USING CHINESE FOOD TO IHTROIXJCE CHINIBE CULTURE 



BACKGROUND 

A teacher introducing China in his/her class room may find it difficult. 
Students often view China as remote, exotic and strac^. The teacher 
often has little college level training on the subject and may be 
intimidated by the vastness and complexity of Chinese history and 
culture. 

One way to introduce Chinese culture to American students is by 
eating with chopsticks and examing the role of food in China, BSsiting 
is a basic cultural universal i however, how and what people oat is 
determined by a complex of historic, religious, geographical end 
other factors. Teaching students to use chopsticks embodiss the 
best aspects of a good lesson. It teaches students «>mething they 
probably do not know or understand. It is an enjoyable e3cperience. 
It is an important topic worthy of intellectualization. It can lead 
to futher amplification and study. 
INTRODUCTORY t,ESSON 

Clwpsticks are among the oldest known eating utensils. The Chinese 
have used them since the second century B.C. Yet, for most modem 
American)^ eating an enire meal with chopsticks is an uncommon 
experience. The teacher should pass out a set of clwpsticks to 
to each student, pointing out that they are eating utensils not 
swords or drumsticks, then ^ch student slwuld be given a handful 
of popcorn and be shown hov to hold the chopsticks,^ The challenge 
is now for the students to move the jxjpcorn to their mouths using 
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only the chopsticks. Once the students have nastered the manipulation 
of the chopsticks (and finished the popcorn) the teacher should ask, 
"What kinds of food could not be ©aten with chopsticks?" After this 

m 

list is placed on the blackboard the teacher can show the class Chinese 
cooking utensils such as a wok, a cleaver, a wire skiamer and a bamboo 
steamei^ show the students how the Chinese prepare food.^ ms lesson 
can be extended by asking the students to help their parents cook dinner 
and try to eat it with their chopsticks. The students could report 
on their experiences the next day in class. 
FOOD AND GBQGRAPHY 

The teacher should begin the class by asking, "Are there places in America 
famous for the food they prepare?" The students should generate a list 
of dishes like Boston baked beans. Southern fried chicken or Vigcginia 
hams. The teacher can show a menu from a Chinese restaurant and 
point out that the Chinese also name food after geographical locations, 
e.g. Hunan beef, Peking duck, or Mongolian lamb. It should be pointed 
out that the Chinese developed a cuisine different from Western ones 
because they were isolated by the Himalayan Mountains, Gobi Desert, and 
the Pacific Ocean, The success of the farmers made it possible to support 
a large population. The people in the south, i.e. below the Yangtze River, 
produced two or three rice crops per year because of the hot and humid 
climate, while in the north, i.e. above the Hwang Ho wheat was grown. 
The teacher can show on a map the four major cooking regions of China, 
Northem( Mandarin), Eastem( Shanghai), Southwestern(Szechuan) and 
Southem( Cantonese) ,? 



FOOD AND ECiONCa^ICS 

A thiid topic worth consideration is the relationship between what 
people eat and their economic class. What and how much people ©at, 
after all, is the ultimate "gut Issue", Students should know tbA^ 
the poorest people in China and many other places have little or 
nothing to eat. Millions of subsistence farms exist in China even 
today. As their incomes rise, people enhance their diets with white 
meat such as chicken or fish which they catch or raise cheaply. A 
little higher up on the income scale are those people who can raise 
a pig and thus add pink meat to their table, finally, the richest 
people are those who can eat fully matured cattle and have a diet of 
red meat. The teacher should make it clear that it takes two to 
three pounds of grain to produce one pound of pink meat and four 
to ten pounds of grain to produce a pound of red meat. As in the 
West, certain foods that are considered delicacies like shark fins 
or bear paws were able to command high prices and eaten primarily 
by those in the upper classes. 
FOOD AS ART 

Students should be informed that to the Chinese cooking is an 

art form and a joy to all the senses. First, a banquet stould be 

a feast for the eyes. Vegetables are carved into the shape of . 

animals or flowers and food is arranged on the;, plates to appear .bath 

appetizing and beautiful. The aroma of the food is lai^ntt >to - create 

anticipation for the meal about to be served. The texture of the 

food is varied and combined in a balanced way, nuts with meat, crunchy 
water chestnuts with slippery bamboo shoots, hot mustard and sweet sauce. 



Even sound is made part of a meali rice sizzles when it is put into soup, 
hot plates of chicken are brought to the table hissing and steaaing. Lastly 
and jaost important of all, the food must taste good. Food is cut acioss 
iid . grain and cooked lapidly at high temperatures to insure that it will 
be at the peak of flavor when it is placed on the table. 
FOOD MP RELIGION 

Probably the most common way Chinese culture enters the Am8i;ioan schools 
is as a unit 'on "fun, food, and festivals". Students learn that the 
New Year celebration, birth, and weddings all have feasts associated with 
them. While there is nothing wrong with this approach, the level of class- 
room discourse can be raised by looking at more sophisticated concepts. 
It is axiomatic that what one person worships another person eats. 
Thus, an idea like cultural relativity can be better understood when we 
learn that in China some people believe that god is offended if people 
eat pork while at the same time other people are placing hogs on the 
tombs of their ancestors as an offering to the gods. The ancient 
philosophy of yin and yang led to an alii«)st Westein like notion of 
creating a balanced meal. The Taoist search for elixirs, of longevity and 
virility is often given credit for the the variety of food that the Chinese 
eat. 

OONCLUSION 

The charm of using chopsticks and food to intixjduce lessons on Chinese 
culture. is that it can be both simple and complex depending on the level 
of the students. Bright students will learn that there are many realms of 
meaning in seemingly ordinary things. Dull students will enjoy finding 
the ordinary in the ordinary and will like eating the popcorn. 
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